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— DEDICATION — 


Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

Whom | began to think and call my own. 

For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 

Cast in the same poetic mold with mine. 

One common note on either lyre did strike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike. 
To The Memory of Mr. Oldham 
(John Dryden) 


Many of the readers of our modest lit- 
tle work here... The Precision Shooting 
Holiday Special Issue No. 2... will be 
picking up the publication as we enter 
the Holiday season of 1994. While tradi- 
tionally a time for merriment and celebra- 
tion, the Holidays, and particularly New 
Year’s... are perhaps the time of year 
when many turn, no matter how fleeting- 
ly... to introspection. Introspection of 
what has passed... and what is to come. 
Most of us, not being creatures with a 
Grand Scheme, or Seven Year Plans, are 
inclined to become introspective on 
more-at-hand times... the year just past, 
and the new year to come. We have no 
quarrel with such localization... most 
people with a Grand Design tend to 
make us uncomfortable, anyway. 

There have been a certain number of 
deaths of shooters... both known names, 
and relatively unknown names... chroni- 
cled in our magazine’s pages over the 
past year... under our usual obituary 
heading “Left the Range”. And for the 
record, let us relate here that we have 
never failed to report the death of a 
shooter that was reported to us... 
whether it was a world famous competi- 
tor... or some fellow barely known out- 
side his hometown. 

Here at Precision Shooting we take a 
great deal of pride... possibly to the point 
of occasional stuffiness... in the maga- 
zine. The decision made a few years 
back, to broaden our area of coverage 


beyond “benchrest only” has brought 
several new disciplines to our doorstep... 
and lots of new people... and lots of new 
friends. Precision Shooting remains 
unique in the world of firearms publica- 
tions... and certainly is not for every 
shooter. We have made a conscious, 
studied decision that we did not want to 
attempt to appeal to the man-in-the- 
street, the occasional and casual shoot- 
er. Thus, when someone subscribes to 
Precision Shooting for the first time... it 
will be either a love-it, or hate-it reac- 
tion... there is scant middle ground to 
clamber upon. Indeed we have been 
known to attempt to dissuade a caller 
here, when the phone discussion shows 
him to a bit less than a completely shriv- 
en rifle accuracy enthusiast. Being a 
mere rifle enthusiast doesn’t cut it here... 
how serious are you about real down- 
and-dirty rifle accuracy? 

So we hate to lose a subscriber of 
many years... to Old Man Death. Just as 
the publication is unique... so are its 
readers likewise unique individuals... and 
not cut from a common bolt of cloth. 
When we lose such a one... truly “we are 
diminished”. 

We respectfully dedicate this modest 
volume to those of The Precision Shoot- 
ing family who have left our midst in the 
year 1994. Would that you could still be 
with us... but it is possible... just possi- 
ble... that we will meet again... 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustain’d and sooth’d 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Thanatopsis 
(William Cullen Bryant) 
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USING WIND FLAGS 


Dear Dick, 

| have been reading your articles and 
comments for a long time. Your article 
(Part Il) in the July issue of PS is of par- 
ticular interest to me. You are absolutely 
correct in saying (writing) that serious 
precision shooting cannot be accom- 
plished without the use of wind flags. | 


(Dick Wright) 


have used them for years, but a serious 
problem remains. 

Using a 36x scope, say at 100 yards, 
the field is no more than 6'0" (more/less). 
How do you place your flags so that you 
can view them down range? The only 
one | have no trouble with, is the one 
closest to the target! The rest of the flags 
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seem to fall into a compromise situation. 
Your reply would be very much appreci- 
ated. 

Thanks, 

Harry Weitz 

San Diego, CA 92128 
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Dear Mr. Weitz, 

| agree with you on the problem of 
using wind flags with a 36X scope. We 
have fiddled around with them for years 
and the following is the best solution we 
have come up with so far. 

See my diagram. We place the flag 
nearest the target right in the middle of 
our field of view consistent with the rule 
that states the flag can be no higher than 
a line from the top of the bench to the 
bottom of the paper target. This allows 
you to see it perfectly when you are 
shooting at the sighter. You can see 
some of it when you are shooting at the 
record target. 

We place the other flags in a straight 
line between us and the bench to our left. 
We both shoot right-handed now and 
this seems the best placement. If you are 
left-handed, the flags should be between 
you and the bench to your right. 

Now, here is the hard part. You gotta 
shoot with both eyes open so you can 
see thru the scope and see the flags in 
the line slightly to your left. Practice a lot 
tn it's possible and really pays off. | am 
slowly training my small brain to do so. 

| watch the entire range a lot to see 
what wind conditions are coming at me. 
When | feel comfortable enough that a 
condition will stay long enough to allow a 
shot, | watch only my flags and try to get 
one off. 

It really helps to have a bag set-up that 
allows a return to battery condition. 
Shove the gun forward after a shot and it 
will stay right where you want it. This, 
also, requires a lot of screwing around 
with your front rest and rear bag, but can 
be done. 

| saw Tony Boyer shooting his HV gun 
at the Hog Roast this spring just like you 
would an unlimited gun. He got the thing 
on the bags the way he wanted it and 
didn’t look thru the scope ..... just 
watched the flags and touched the trig- 
ger when he wanted to shoot. Since Tony 
practices all the time, he has figured out 
how to do it. Sure gives you a good view 
of the flags. 

For lesser mortals, | feel my flag set-up 
is probably best. Practice it for a while 
and you will get better shooting with both 
eyes open. | have shot competitively 
since the 60’s and always shoot with one 
eye closed. Have had to make a major 
effort to keep the off eye open, but when 
| do, | find it works well. 

Hope this has been of some help. 

Dick Wright 
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REFLECTIONS ON GUN COLLECTING AND 
BIG BORE WINCHESTERS 


An interested reader has reminded me 
that | might have been a bit too unkind in 
my remarks concerning fifty caliber 
Sharps cartridges and mentioned the re- 
ported effectiveness of the 50-110-300 
Winchester case as loaded in the 1886 
repeating rifle, and therein lies a 


In the halcyon days of my youth the 
public library in my tiny home town 
placed on its shelves a single book that 
forever changed my life. It was written by 
Professor Harold L. Peterson and entitled 
“Winchester, The Gun that Won the 
West”. | was thirteen years old and | 
grabbed it off the shelves and ran to the 
counter to check it out. About a month 
later Miss Ruby Lee called my mama and 
| marched back to the library with tears in 
my eyes and gave it back. | checked it 
out time and time again all during my 
high school years and memorized most 
of it. In 1961 while | was home on leave 
from Curtis Lemay’s Strategic Air Com- 
mand | checked it out again and good ole 
Miss Lee just gave it to me. By then it 
was quite dog eared and today it stands 
on the top shelf of my bookstand, still a 
standard reference work. The one page 
that stood out most of all advertised a 
new cartridge for the Model 1886 Win- 
chester repeating rifle, a case that made 
it the mightiest of all Winchesters, a case 
that held over one hundred grains of 
black powder. The smokeless high veloc- 
ity load propelled a three hundred grain 
bullet at the unheard of speed of two 
thousand one hundred and fifty feet per 
second. The factory called it the .50-110- 
300, or simply “The Fifty Express”. It had 
to be the grandest rifle of all time and the 
only thing that | dreamed about more 
back in them days was a high school 
cheerleader named Linda. She got old 
and fat but the 1886 Winchester never 
lost it’s appeal. 

Neither did the .405 that Winchester 
chambered it’s 1895 box magazine re- 
peating rifle for. We had never even seen 
a Model 95 around Rockmart, Georgia in 
them days but when General Lemay sent 
me to Walker Air Force Base in 1961 | 
certainly saw some. This base was locat- 
ed near Roswell, New Mexico which was 
prime territory for old Winchester 
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by 
Frank D. Randall 


Y’re O’bt S’vt with his 1886 Winchester in .50 Express. Note the bore size. This rifle was 
shipped in 1898. 


fanciers. | went out and bought a nice 
Model 73 the same week that | watched 
Jimmy Stewart kill off a tribe of redskins 
with one in the movie. | also found a 
Model ’86 in .45-70 and wrote Elmer 
Keith about having it rebored to .50-110- 
300 so that perhaps my dream could 
come true. He wrote right back (boy oh 
boy, do | wish that | still had that letter) 
and chastised me soundly for wanting a 
bullet as light as 300 grains. He said (in 
no uncertain terms) that what | needed 
was the same rifle in .50-100-450 and to 
forget the Express loading with that light 
bullet. About this time | finally got up 
enough nerve to send the rifle to 
Christy’s Gun Works in Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia for the conversion but General 
Lemay had other ideas. | got a set of or- 
ders sending me to the land of teakwood 
floors, sliding doors and slant eyed 
whores, so the project got shelved. 

Many years passed and many rifles 
passed through my hands. | kept the 
best ones and gave up on the dream 
guns since | couldn’t afford them any- 
way, what with two kids and a pasture 
full of horses to feed. George Madis 


wrote “The Winchester Book” and | 
grabbed a first edition which fired me up 
again. Me and my shootin’ buddy, the 
nefarious Skeeter Braswell, began to 
hang out in a nearby gun store owned by 
a fellow who collected Winchesters and 
had a bad habit of stocking the best ones 
you could think of, but not even he could 
come up with a dream gun. He did how- 
ever, call me one day and mentioned that 
he had found a Sharps .45. We sent to 
Kansas for the Sharps which answered a 
question that had plagued me for years; 
how the hide hunters managed to deci- 
mate twenty million buffalo in the ten 
year period 1870-1880. The answer was 
great power placed with great precision. 
One fine day in the summer of 19 & 85 
yours truly motored on down to the 
aforementioned gun store to pay off a bill 
and look around. Thomas had been to a 
big show in Atlanta the weekend before 
so | figured that he might have something 
new. Harlis and Thomas were huddled in 
the corner talking in hushed tones. Harlis 
had two of his pre-64 Winchesters, two 
Colt Single Actions, and one high wall 
piled on the counter and Thomas had out 
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the calculator. Harlis had perspiration 
running down his brow and his hands 
were trembling. “I just can’t give that 
much boot, Thomas, hell, | got a house 
and two cars to pay for, and my old lady 
got laid off down at the cotton mill, | just 
can’t do it”. Thomas gave him a disgust- 
ed look and turned around to see who 
had come in. His eyes lit up, a grin came 
on his face, and with a devious look, he 
handed me a rifle. It was an ’86, twenty 
six inch plain rifle, crescent butt, round 
barrel, and had a Lyman tang sight. The 
receiver had that nice silver patina, the 
barrel still wore most of the original blue. 
It was a pretty nice old gun, and | turned 
it around to read the caliber designation: 
.50 EX. Sweat popped out:on my brow, 
my hands began to tremble, and | sat 
down with the rifle in my lap. | held the 
gun tightly and vowed to heaven that | 
would not turn it loose, not now, not ever. 
Then | remembered the bore. | reached in 
my shirt pocket for the little periscope 
that the Army uses to check bores, 
opened the action (never will | forget how 
slick) and looked. | vowed again not to 
turn loose and my grip tightened until the 
fingers turned white. With a trembling 
voice | tried to speak. | squeaked out 
“How much, Thomas, how much for this 
rifle?”. He answered me and my face 
turned as white as my knuckles. | sat 
back in the chair and took three deep 
breaths. “How much cash?”’, sez |. “You 
ain’t got it”, sez he. On weak knees | got 
up out of the chair and staggered to the 
phone. | called the bank and asked for 
Pat. He came on the phone and said 
“You want how much for what!, damn 
Doug!, sometimes | wonder about you, 
write the check and I'll cover it but you 
better know what you’re doing!”. | hag- 
gled with Thomas and finally gave in. | 
wrote the check with trembling fingers, 
wondered how in the hell | would pay for 
the damn thing, walked out the door and 
never looked back. How can you put a 
price on a dream? If a man spends most 
of his life working for a living, sweating 
blood and paying taxes, listening to grip- 
ing wives, praying for Friday afternoon, 
and wondering if he will ever see the light 
at the end of the tunnel, can he not real- 
ize even a few childhood dreams? It was 
something that | could not let pass, this 
thing that | had wanted so long. | remem- 
bered the full page reproduced advertise- 
ment in the book and the kid who loved it 
so, and smiled all the way home. The 
next day a man drove all the way from 
Columbus to the gunstore in a Cadillac 
with a pocket full of money only to find 
out that a poor horse trader from Rock- 
mart now owned the .50 Winchester. 
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| called Bill Nelson in Taylorsville and 
priced him a registered cutting horse that 
had Poco Bueno blood, passing gear, 
and power brakes. He took the horse and 
my silver mounted Bona Allen bronc sad- 
dle. | took the money to the bank and my 
banker smiled for the first time in two 
days. | lost money on the horse deal but | 
damn sure had me a .50 Winchester. | 
called Huntington’s in Oroville, California 
and ordered the dies and cases. Barnes 
Bullets supplied the .510" diameter 300 
grain jacketed bullets. The bore slugged 
out .512" but | figured that the bullets 
would bump up enough and seal. The 
brass was reformed from 348 Winches- 
ter, 2.4" long, and the only question left 
was loading data. A collector who 
claimed to have carefully worked up .50 
Ex loads supplied data for both the 300 
grain job using 4198 Dupont powder and 
some for a 415 grain cast Lyman bullet 
using 3031 Dupont powder. | did a lot of 
research on loads for similar cases, such 
as the 50 2-1/2" Sharps and others and 
arrived at a safe starting load. These 
cigar sized cartridges were pretty sights 
and they worked through John Brown- 
ing’s action like grease through a goose. 
| never fail to be amazed at how slick and 
smooth the 1886 Winchester action is. It 
is as unfailing in its operation as any me- 
chanical thing can be. However, when 
the fellows in the gunstore found out that 
| was loading ammo they were horrified 
to say the least. “You mean you’re going 
to shoot the thing?”. You’re damn right | 
was. | know collectors with several for- 
tunes tied up in old guns who know noth- 
ing about how it is to enjoy them. I’m a 
shooter, first and foremost. Not only was 
| going to own one, when it was all over, | 
was also going to know ballistics and 
what kind of group it would shoot. Isn’t 
that what it’s all about? 

The day finally came when the ammo 
was properly prepared and | was satis- 
fied that | had done my homework with 
the load data. | filled a gallon milk jug full 
of water and put it on a stump in the 
back yard. | levered one of those cannon 
shells in the chamber, put the gold bead 
dead in the middle of the jug, and 
touched her off. Lightning flashed and a 
thunderclap struck the jug with an earthy 
roar. Water rained for an eternity and 
there wasn’t much left of the target. The 
crescent buttplate bit into my shoulder a 
bit, but it wasn’t that bad. | began to in- 
crease the powder charge a few grains at 
a time until the case head diameter mea- 
surements showed enough expansion 
was taking place to warn me to slack off 
on the powder. By this time | was satis- 
fied that | had reached maximum working 


pressure and all the velocity that | was 
going to get. | couldn’t stand it any 
longer, and ordered a chronograph. By 
now | was beginning to suspect a disap- 
pointment in the accuracy department. 
Groups at fifty yards were decent. Three 
shots would stay in about 4 inches. At 
100 yards the thing wouldn’t hit Elmer’s 
hat. | bought a Lyman mold, number 
515141 and cast up a batch that weighed 
415 grains, sized 512". With a generous 
portion of 3031 | worked up to a good, 
safe maximum load that would group in- 
side three inches at fifty yards. At a hun- 
dred yards, about six or seven inches 
was about all she would do. It might not 
have been the most accurate rifle | 
owned but it damn sure was a sterling 
performer in the recoil department. | had 
some 12" x 12" steel plates, one half inch 
in thickness, that | used to put up at a 
hundred yards and use for targets. It was 
a lot of fun to ring them with a long bar- 
reled .857 S&W. | had walked up the hill 
across the road from the house and 
propped one up against a tree some 100 
yards away. My big talking cousin came 
by one afternoon to brag on himself and 
drink my beer. As he started to leave | re- 
membered the steel plate up on the hill. | 
picked up the .50 Winchester as we 
walked out the kitchen door. It had a 
magazine full of 415 grain bullets and as 
much 3031 as | dared load. “Here, shoot 
this”, sez |, and indicated the steel plate. 
He snatched the rifle out of my hands, 
expertly levered a round in the chamber, 
leaned across the hood of my truck, and 
with the crescent butt plate riding a bit 
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high on the collar bone, pulled the trig- 
ger. | never saw a man kicked so hard. 
He came reeling off the truck with the 
rifle in a vertical position and would have 
either thrown it or dropped it had | not 
snatched it back. The look on his face 
said enough. What made it even worse 
was that he actually made a good hit on 
the steel plate which promptly hit the 
ground in a cloud of dust. To this day, he 
still occasionally reminds me of it, always 
ending the remark with “Now, what kinda 
gun did you say that was?”. Of such is 
the joy of life. 

My buddy, Skeeter, became as en- 
thused with the project as | did and beat 
the bushes until he found a rifle that out- 
did mine. He came up with a true Ex- 
press rifle, caliber .50 Express, button 
magazine, full octagon barrel (a rare 
combination in itself), crescent buttplate, 
and the original Winchester factory tang 
sight. This gun was shipped in 1898. 
Using similar loads he obtained the same 
results as | did. Great striking power and 
mediocre accuracy. We came to the 
same conclusion, fast firing, short range 
guns for thin skinned game. Probably a 
great stopper for bear, lion, moose, etc. 
Skeeter let Little Sam, his nephew, use 
his to shoot a Whitetail buck. | said “How 
far did he run, Sam?”. Sam said, “Run, 
hell, it blew him off the top of a ridge and 
he slid to the bottom graveyard dead!”. 
This was with the 300 grain jacketed bul- 
let and a dose of 4198. 

As time progressed we decided to try 
to find a couple of Models 95 in .405. 
That took some doing, and some more 
high priced horse trading, but Thomas 
found two. Both wore English proof 
marks, both had folding leaf rear sights, 
mine had a crescent butt plate and was a 
takedown. Skeet’s had a shotgun butt, 
solid frame. | carried mine back to 
Thomas, after shooting it, and requested 
that he trade it for a solid frame and shot- 
gun butt. He called a collector who made 
the trade since he wanted a takedown. 
We made good use of Ken Water’s Pet 
Loads book and used 3031 Dupont pow- 
der and 300 grain Barnes bullets, .032" 
jacket. Barnes consented to make us a 
batch of round nose bullets which looked 
more like the original ones. We also tried 
the semi-pointed bullets. My rifle was 
made in 1912 and had a really good 
bore. | found that it would shoot inside 
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We were sitting at the bench one Sunday afternoon shooting 
these old smokepoles when | noticed my buddy wistfully staring 
at this sight. At my question he slowly turned and said, “Do you 
know how much money is propped on that tree?” L-R, 1886 .50 
Ex, 1886 .33 WCF, 1886 .50 Ex, and a mint ’95 SRC in ’06. 


three inches at fifty yards and, if you 
could hold it, would stay inside five inch- 
es most of the time at one hundred 
yards. Past that distance it wasn’t much. 

Once, after a afternoon’s shooting ses- 
sion we repaired to the living room at 
Shooter’s Hill and broke out the cold 
beer. An hour or two later as old Skeet 
prepared to leave, we walked out in the 
yard discussing the shoot. | reached over 
and took his .405 out of his hands to look 
at the finish on it. His had the good 
Lyman side mounted receiver sight on it. 
| loosened the elevation adjustment and 
swiveled it up to see how much of the 
original finish was left under the sight 
base. The bright sun hit it and we found 
inscribed on the receiver, hidden by the 
sight base, the following words: “R.H. 
Rodda ’N Company, Calcutta & Lahore”. 
It was a spellbinding find and | could just 
imagine the English gentleman who pur- 
chased this mighty rifle for hunting the 
game fields of India in the days of Jim 
Corbett, and here | was, lo these many 


years hence, standing in my yard, hold- 
ing such a rifle. | freely confess that chill- 
bumps ran up my spine. 

By this time the long awaited chron- 
graph arrived and we proceeded to solve 
a few mysteries. | had been shooting the 
half inch thick steel plates and found that 
the .405 would go through them like salts 
through a widow woman. However, the 
.50 Express would slap them with an 
almighty blow and send them end over 
end in the dust. The .405 left a half inch 
hole. The .50 left a big dent. The chrono- 
graph solved that mystery in a hurry. The 
.405’s were easily averaging over twenty 
one hundred feet per second. In no way, 
form, or fashion could you squeeze more 
than seventeen hundred feet out of a .50 
Express. Crestfallen, | wrote Ken Waters 
and sent him the load data. His reply 
busted my bubble. There was no such 
thing as a high velocity loading for the 
.50 Express. While the case was capable 
of such a load, the 1886 action was not 
and had never been. Winchester knew 
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this. They also knew that in 1898 chrono- 
graphs were not on every street corner. 
The 2150 fps loading was a figment of 
the sales department’s imagination. Engi- 
neering knew better. Now, once again, | 
muttered to myself “Elmer was right”. 

On looking back | must say that shoot- 
ing those old Winchesters was expen- 
sive, time consuming, and well worth the 
fortune expended. | got my money back 
when | traded them off and | wish | had 
them back. Either would kick your brains 
out and you enjoyed every minute of it. 
The factory made a wise move when they 
decided to not ship out any of the Mod- 
els 95 with a crescent buttplate unless 
specially ordered by the customer. Either 
of these would make a crackerjack of a 
stopper. Teddy Roosevelt used a .405 in 
Africa, even on Elephant, but declared 
later that it was a bit light for such work, 
preferring a heavy English double. The 
.405 case is nothing but a .30-40 case 
lengthened and brass can be made 
today with .30-40 brass spun out to 
2.58". The .50 caliber case was a new 
one when it was developed in 1887. The 
receiver is the same size but larger open- 
ings were necessary inside to feed the 
huge cases from magazine to chamber. 
You can not simply rechamber from .45 
to .50 caliber bore. When Winchester de- 
veloped the .348 case for the modernized 
1886, which was renamed the Model 71, 
in 1936, the new case was nothing but 
the old .50 Ex necked down to .348. | do 
not know what pressures and velocities 
could be developed with a Model 71 
rechambered to caliber .50, but | do 
know it was done and | do not remember 
any chronograph readings being docu- 
mented. Some pretty good chronograph 
readings can be taken with a Remington 
typewriter. 

| agree with Ken Waters that the .405 is 
a useful case today. Personally, | wish 
that Browning would make a run of the 
new 1886’s in .50 Express. And, why not 
a Model 1895 Browning in .405? 

| stand firm on my statement that the 
.50 caliber rifles of the old days are in no 
way the equal of a good .45 bore. A .45- 
70 high velocity load will shoot far and 
straight, much straighter than any man’s 
.50 and the .45-90 is even better. If 
Browning returns with either the .405 or 
.50 Ex | will be the first to hock some- 
thing and go buy both (but whatever | 
hock it will not be a .45 Sharps). You 
have to hit it to kill it. 

Y’re O’bt S’vt, 

Frank D. Randall 

PO Box 854 

Rockmart, Ga 30153-0854 
404-684-8863 
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HAVING A BANG-UP TIME 


If a poll were taken world-wide, I’m 
sure we would learn that most people 
who carry firearms as a regular item of 
dress care less about the accuracy of 
their particular gun than in it’s ability to 
make a big and sharp noise. Charles 
Marion Russell’s famous painting of cow- 
boys whooping it up in front of a frontier 
saloon, guns out and firing, horses ram- 
pant, is perhaps the best recent example 
and maybe the last we can look to. We 
used to fire guns in joy. The Fourth of 
July celebration of old, before the various 
conservative town councils regulated 
against such activities, was a day of firing 
of guns, big and small, and at night, the 
red glare of rockets. 

Charlie Russell’s:high spirits are part of 
all of us, and given the opportunity, I’m 
certain most of us “precision shooters” 
would be out there with the rest of the 
gun owning population, blazing away into 
the Heavens when the need to celebrate 
overtook us. 

Anyone who served in the Pacific 
Theatre in 1945 and took part in the din 
created by the announcement of the end 
of WW II, would remember the hours of 
shooting that took place in every corner 
of that vast area. Reports were that most 
ammunition ready lockers were exhaust- 
ed of ammunition in a short time and 
some officers turned their heads when 
more was trucked out for the greatest 
day in that half of the century. 

| recall going into the invasion of 
Okinawa just after April Fool’s Day that 
year and seeing red hot 20mm barrels 
being jerked out of Oerlikon guns on our 
ship when incessant Kamikaze raids 
were running hot and heavy over 
Nakagasuku Wan, and dumped into the 
sea, leaving a sizzling, steamy trail. 

On VJ Day every gun barrel of almost 
every kind was running too hot to hold 
accuracy but everyone knew that they 
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by 
Joe Rychetnik 


would never be used again in anger. The 
night sky was criss-crossed with tracer 
and bursting shells telling all the war was 
over. It was a joyous time and without 
champagne to pop and swill, the very 
next best thing to do. 

Such wild and refreshing shooting was 
part of the very life of most Arab groups 
when anything developed to celebrate. 
During my days in the deserts of Yemen 
and the Aden Protectorate | recall many 
days made brighter by the arrival of a 
local Bedouin tribe, happy to be 
approaching a few days of partying, rac- 
ing by on camel and horse firing, their 
dilapidated percussion rifles over their 
heads in joy. 

The leader of the expedition | was part 
of (we were excavating the Temple of 
llumqu, one of the residencies of the 


. Queen of Sheba, situated astride the 


ancient spice route from the Far East) felt 
he could gain the support of local Arab 
tribes and not suffer the usual incessant 
bribery and robbery by presenting some- 
thing of value to these people. Although 
we had sacks of Mary Theresa dollars, 
big cartwheels of silver much like our sil- 
ver dollars, the tribal chiefs would much 
prefer something they could not buy eas- 
ily. Wendell Phillips, the Expedition 
Leader, felt that the distribution of brand 
new Marlin Model 1894 lever action .30- 
30 rifles and a hundred rounds of 
Winchester ammunition to each man, 
starting with the Sheik or Chief of the 
tribe, would do the trick. 

He had received one hundred long bar- 
relled Marlins from the Marlin Company 
as a donation to our expedition, just as 
Dodge gave us Power Wagons and 
Barber-Green sand movers. Phillips was 
not politically astute enough to realize 
that the tin-can wrapped smoke poles 
the mounted tribesmen were carrying 
were just what maintained the balance of 
power in that British ( then ) mandated 
part of Araby. He would saunter through 
downtown Aden wearing a pair of Colt 
Single Action’s, nickel-plated, in a first 
rate Hollywood gun rig, all the cartridge 
loops filled with nickel plated .45’s. 

Wishing to cooperate but hardly happy 
with the introduction of modern firepower 
into their then quiet corner of the sand 
sea, the British District and Political 
Officers were furious when our illustrious 
leader began passing out the new hard- 


ware. His holding of a target match 
between himself and the best of the Arab 
marksmen, using some No. 10 tin cans 
as targets out there at 100 paces, con- 
vinced the Bedouins that the Marlins 
were far superior to their vintage single 
shots. 

Luckily a sand dune war never broke 
out around our digs but the ten thousand 
rounds of .30-30 soon disappeared. 
When a disagreement over some moot 
point did come up, we were forced to 
evacuate the elaborately carved stone 
walls of Ilumqu and run for our lives in 
the Dodge Power Wagons, barely making 
it over the Aden Protectorate line from 
volatile Yemen. 

| tell you this as many many times in 
that part of the world celebration meant 
perforating the sky with anything that 
would go bang. I’ve witnessed Glubb 
Pasha’s vaunted Arab Legion go wild on 
various occasions and they were 
equipped with British arms. | miss those 
days and the days of Charlie Russell’s 
rousing cowboys. | think we leave a lot of 
America behind when we abandoned the 
noisy Independence Day. 

As | have mentioned in another tale, 
people still do take to shooting off what 
ever they have when the New Year 
arrives or even the dawn of July the 
Fourth. My friend Ed, in a Chicago sub- 
urb, stepped out on his front porch one 
New Year’s Eve with his “house gun” a 
WW II .45, and when the whistles started 
to blow, emptied the pistol of the ammo 
he brought back from Italy, over his 
head. We could hear the brass fall behind 
him as he emptied the piece and took the 
moment to salute the New Year inside. It 
wasn’t until the next morning, while 
retrieving the Chicago Tribune off his 
porch, that he chanced to look up and 
noticed he had not walked out far 
enough. he had put seven slugs into the 
overhead and if it wasn’t for the old fash- 
ioned construction and gen-u-ine hard- 
wood floors in the upstairs bedroom, 
would have created a somewhat haz- 
ardous situation for his dear wife, who 
had taken to bed before midnight. 

The Los Angeles Police Department 
has reported at various times that gang 
wars in that Land of Milk and Honey have 
presented citizens downrange from both 
ricochets and just plain misses,both 
damage to property and danger to the 
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tax payers. Bullets falling from the sky 
have enough force to harm, the NRA 
experts have deduced from terminal bal- 
listics studies. Bullets coming at flat 
angles even more so. It is amazing that 
more folks don’t get perforated in the 
400 communities that make up Greater 
LA. 

| recall thirty or so years back, when | 
served in the Alaska State Troopers, and 
having a Fish and Game enforcement 
responsibility along with other duties, 
going out into the wilds where a caribou 
hunter was supposed to have made his 
camp. His wife had called the local 
Trooper post and said he was overdue 
and she was worried. 

| found the siwash camp he had set up 
and found him as well. He had taken one 
of the migrating band of northern deer 
and with his bicycle wheel haul rig, got 
the animal just about to camp for the 
hang out before packing off to home. He 
looked like he had had a heart attack,. He 
was slumped over the carcass on the rig 
and was frozen solid as it was cold 
weather then. | checked him for ID and 
when searching his jacket found that he 
had been shot in the back. The bullet, an 
almost perfectly shaped 150 grain .30 
caliber, the soft point barely flattened, 


New ScopLevel lets you see that your scope and rifle 
are perfectly vertical while you aim at your target 


had dropped from the sky and struck him 
in the spine just between the shoulder 
blades. Dead as a door nail and stiff as a 
board. | dragged him into the trunk of the 
*59 Ford | had and lashed him and the 
caribou in, making it all the way to 
Palmer, the nearest town that would offer 
a medical expert. The Doc said the bullet 
killed him. Snapped the spine. 

After setting up road blocks on hunters 
and confiscating several dozen .30 cali- 
bre rifles trying to find the guilty gun, we 
gave up the job as a bad one, and listed 
it as a mysterious death. | am sure that 
even the fellow who fired that shot, 
whether a miss or a signal shot into the 
air, as those fellows were wont to do, 
never knew he had killed another hunter 
in the wilderness. 

So there are bad sides to the wild 
shooting scene. What goes up must 
come down and | am forced to concede 
to the regulators of our society that per- 
haps they are right about cutting down 
on noisy holidays but | miss them a bit. 

A letter received this week from my old 
Marine buddy Harrison Yost, who now 
makes his home in Alaska, gives me 
hope that if | try hard enough, | can yet 
make the scene of one of those noisy 
events filled with gun fire. He was on a 
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visit to his daughter, who lives with her 
engineer-husband in Amman, Jordan, 
back where Glubb Pasha and his Arab 
Legion once blew holes in the sky when 
the good times rolled. He said he was out 
in the market place when the announce- 
ment came in over the radio that Israel 
had returned Gaza to the Palestinians,as 
peace gesture. Of course, there are few if 
any Jews in Jordan. 

The road maps and the newspapers 
along with the TV news readers refer to 
Israel as “Occupied Palestine” and never 
Israel. The bright blue sky was rent by 
hundreds of guns going off. He reported 
seeing policemen empty their AK-47’s 
into the air and reload and do it again. It 
would have been great to be there. The 
Jordan TIMES reported the next morning 
that “more than 25,000 rounds of ammu- 
nition were expended in the celebration” 
and they should know. One feels that 
those desert dwellers wear those towels 
around their heads for a reason. With all 
that stuff going up. something has to 
come down and a bare head is hardly the 
place to stop a terminal velocity bullet no 
matter what the occasion. 

Joseph S. Rychetnik 
P.O. Box 503 
Palm Springs, CA 92263-5030 USA 
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ON BECOMING “DISTINGUISHED”. 


On the 21st of March 1993, | won the 
last two points | needed to complete the 
requirements for the Distinguished Rifle- 
man’s medal. The result was an adrena- 
line high that lasted for three days. | was 
as happy as | was at the birth of my first 
grandchild. Later, on the first of June, 
1993, | received my official notice from 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
(DCM) that | had indeed in shooter’s ver- 
nacular, “legged out and gone distin- 
guished”, and that, “Your Badge will be 
forwarded to you as soon as it has been 
appropriately engraved.” Sometime in the 
last week of June, while | was away at 
the Rocky Mountain Palma matches at 
the NRA Whittington Center at Raton, 
New Mexico, | received a certificate and 
a letter informing me that | am the 1056th 
civilian to earn the award since 1891. The 
actual medal arrived in the mail on July 
22nd, a bare week before | had to leave 
for Camp Perry. It would not matter if it 
were a lump of coal; to me, it is one of 
the most beautiful and significant things | 
have ever received. 

As anyone who has ever pursued the 
goal of “going distinguished” knows, this 
was not an instant accomplishment. It 
was all the more worthwhile and valuable 
because | had worked so long and hard 
to get there. You see, my 55th birthday 
was about six months before this match 
and | had been fighting that old nemesis 
of the middle-aged service rifle shooter, 
presbyopia, for many years. Presbyopia 
is the inability to focus close and change 
focus rapidly because of a reduction in 
the elasticity of parts of the eyeball that 
occurs as one passes the age of 40 or 
so, which makes it harder and harder to 
see that all important front sight. What I’d 
like to do here is to describe the road | 
took to reach this goal and thus, how 
someone else might also do the same. 


THE EIC PROGRAM 

First, for those who don’t know, here is 
a brief description of the “Excellence-in- 
competition” program, who administers 
it, and what is required to earn the Distin- 
guished Rifleman medal. For a different 
perspective from what is given here, 
there was an exceptionally good and 
comprehensive article on the Distin- 
guished Marksman program (there is also 
a program for pistol) and its history which 
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Randolph Constantine 


The Knobloch shooting glasses described in the article with side blinders and a left-eye 
blinder. The dots on the edge of the lenses indicate the strength of the lens in 1/4 diopters. 
The lens with the 4 dots is a +1.0 diopter. 


appeared in the May 1991 issue of The 
American Rifleman. 

As it currently stands, the Distin- 
guished Rifleman medal is the top award 
given in a program called the 
“Excellence-in-competition” (ElC) pro- 
gram which is administered by the Office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
(ODCM), an office within the Department 
of the Army. A person, civilian or military, 
can earn points toward the various EIC 
awards only by competing in EIC match- 
es, usually called “leg” matches, which 
are held only in conjunction with Regional 
or State Highpower rifle (or pistol) cham- 
pionships. Military shooters can also win 
leg points in certain military matches that 
are not open to civilians but they (military 
shooters) are limited in the number of 
points they are allowed to win in local leg 
matches where they are shooting against 
civilians, as they are awarded their points 
by their respective branches of service. 
To make things a little more difficult, a 
person may not compete in more than 
three “local” leg matches in any one cal- 
endar year; however, one may compete 
in a fourth provided it is the granddaddy 
of them all, the National Trophy Individual 
(NTI) match, which is held each year at 
Camp Perry. 


All shooting in rifle leg matches is done 
only with the Service Rifle, which current- 
ly means either an M1-Garand; an M14, 
or its civilian, semi-auto only version, the 
M1A; or the M16, or its civilian equiva- 
lent, the AR-15. In case you think that the 
M1 and the M14 are no longer in use and 
have been completely superseded by the 
M16, you should know that the Navy still 
arms its boarding parties with the M1 and 
the 1911 45, having decided that arms 
using lesser cartridges are not adequate 
for their purposes. Also, there are certain 
units within both the Army and the 
Marines which will not give up their 
M14’s. The Army’s M21 sniper rifle is re- 
ally nothing more than an accurized, 
match-grade M14 with a scope mounted 
on it. 

In any leg match, leg points are award- 
ed only to the top 10 percent of the non- 
distinguished shooters according to a 
rather complicated scheme. Note that 
shooters who are already distinguished 
may shoot in leg matches. Their pres- 
ence or absence simply has no effect on 
who gets points; they are competing only 
for the top three places for which very 
handsome medals are given. 

The format of all (rifle) leg matches, in- 
cluding the NTI match at Camp Perry, is 
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the 50 shot national match course, with 
no sighting shots, shot with the Service 
Rifle. This course of fire is: 10 shots 
Standing Slowfire (10 minutes) at 200 
yards, 10 shots Standing to Sitting or 
Kneeling Rapidfire (60 seconds) at 200 
yards, 10 shots Standing to Prone Rapid- 
fire (70 seconds) at 300 yards, and 20 
shots Prone Slowfire (20 minutes) at 600 
yards. Since this is a 50 shot match, the 
maximum possible score is 500. The tar- 
gets used at 200 and 300 yards have a 7 
inch diameter 10-ring with a 3 inch tie 
breaking X-ring inside. The target used at 
600 yards has a 12 inch 10-ring with a 6 
inch X-ring. 

The scheme for awarding points is as 
follows: 

a) the top 1/6 of the top 10% of the 
non-distinguished shooters each re- 
ceive 10 points; 

b) the next highest 1/3 of the top 10% 
of the non-distinguished shooters 
each receive 8 points; 

and 

c) the bottom 1/2 of the top 10% of 
the non-distinguished shooters 
each receive 6 points. 

As one earns points, they accumulate 

and do not ever go away. 

Different EIC awards are given as 
points accumulate. When a shooter wins 
his first leg points, no matter how many, 
he is awarded a bronze EIC medal by the 
ODCM. When he has accumulated at 
least 20 points, he is awarded a silver 
medal. The Distinguished Rifleman medal 
is a gold medal awarded when the shoot- 
er has accumulated at least 30 points, 
and at least one of his legs was 8 or 10 
points. One cannot become “distin- 
guished” simply by earning five 6-point 
legs. 

Why are the EIC matches called “leg” 
matches? | think it has to do with the fact 
that one cannot earn the Distinguished 
Rifleman’s Badge at a single match. To 
get there requires a journey of several 
“legs”. Whatever the reason, the termi- 
nology is quite old. Once people decided 
to call the matches, leg matches, it was 
quite natural to call the points one might 
win in a leg match, “leg points”, and to 
say that someone who won 8 points has 
won “an 8-point leg”. There are a few 
other terms that shooters use when talk- 
ing about leg matches and their out- 
comes: 1) The lowest score which wins 
somebody some leg points is called “the 
cut”; to make the cut is to make a leg, i.e. 
to win at least 6 points; 2) to “leg out” is 
to win the last few points needed to go 
over the 30 point threshold or to make 
the 8 or 10 point leg and thus fulfill the 
last requirement for the Distinguished Ri- 
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fleman’s Badge; and 3) the highest score 
below the cut is called “first leather”. The 
origin of “first leather” is lost somewhere 
in the mist of antiquity. This is a fancy 
way of saying | don’t know what it is and 
| don’t know anybody who really knows 
what its origin is. 

There is one other way that a civilian 
can earn a 10 point leg, and that is to win 
a leg at Camp Perry. Any civilian who 
makes the top 10% of the non-distin- 
guished competitors in the National Tro- 
phy Individual Match gets a 10 point leg. 
The reasoning behind this is that civilians 
are considered to be at a disadvantage in 
this match since every military team of 
any note has all of its shooters there, and 
they are all trying to become distin- 
guished too. And, after all, they shoot for 
a living, get unlimited free ammo which is 
the ammo issued at Camp Perry, so they 
have good zeroes; and whenever their 
rifle goes sour, they just hand it to an ar- 
morer. When a civilian wins a leg shoot- 
ing against all the military teams’ shoot- 
ers, he has earned his 10 points. Don’t 
get me wrong, | do not for one minute 
begrudge the military shooters any of 
what they receive; instead | salute them. | 
sometimes wish that | could somehow 
redo my time in the Army so that | could 
have been a part of an Army shooting 
team. 

So there it is: shooting only a service 
rifle, shoot well enough to come in the 
top 10% enough times to earn 30 points 
in matches that you can only shoot 3 or 4 
of a year, and at least once earn at 8 or 
10 point leg. That’s how you earn that lit- 
tle gold badge. Although | keep referring 
to the “little gold badge”, the actual Dis- 
tinguished Rifleman’s medal is really a 
fairly good sized medal; the little gold 
badge is the hat or lapel pin which is a 
miniature of the lower part of the actual 
medal. 

This past year saw some rather radical 
changes made in the program. A hostile 
Congress cut the DCM’s budget in half 
and required the ODCM to become fi- 
nancially self-sufficient effective 1 Octo- 
ber 1992, the beginning of the Federal 
government’s 1993 fiscal year. Some of 
the results of this are that: 1) the fee for 
leg matches was increased from $1.00 to 
$10.00; 2) shooters will now have to pro- 
vide their own ammunition instead of 
everyone having to shoot government is- 
sued ammunition at local leg matches; 
and 3) everybody will shoot government 
issued ammunition at the National Tro- 
phy Individual Match at Camp Perry, but 
it will cost 60 cents a round, or $30.00 
just for the ammunition for the 50 shot 
match. 


Two effects of these changes were im- 
mediately apparent in the leg match in 
which | legged out. One effect was obvi- 
ous and just about everybody had pre- 
dicted it - namely that there would be 
fewer shooters than usual. Attendance at 
this leg match, held in conjunction with 
the Arizona State Service Rifle Cham- 
pionship, had averaged about 110 shoot- 
ers for each of the previous 5 years. This 
year, 1993, there were only 64 competi- 
tors. 

The effect that was not predicted was 
that the scores were markedly higher 
than usual. In 1992, this Arizona leg 
match was won with a 466, and the low- 
est score that won leg points was 450. 
This year the match was won with a 482 
and the lowest score to win points was 
my 469! My guess is not that handloads 
are that much better than LC Match 
ammo, but that the shooters have better 
zeroes for their own loads than for the 
gov’t ammo which most civilians only got 
to shoot 3 or 4 times a year. 


THE LONG ROAD TO THE GOLD 

The route | took to reach the goal of 
winning the “little gold badge” began 
back in Texas when | was working at 
NASA-Houston and was a member of the 
Pearland Sportsman’s Club. In 1984, | 
began shooting in monthly Highpower 
Rifle matches there using an M1 rifle that 
was on loan to the club from the DCM. | 
shot it for 6 months and showed only 
marginal improvement over the first score 
| shot with it. Then | bought a Winchester 
Model 70 target rifle in 308 Win. and 
began making some very rapid improve- 
ments even though | had to work the bolt 
in the Rapidfire stages. The first match | 
went to at which | could have shot a leg 
match was the 1986 Texas State Cham- 
pionship, but | did not then even know 
about the EIC program, did not have a 
suitable rifle had | known about it, so | 
did not shoot in that match. 

Just before | left Texas to move to Col- 
orado, | bought an M1A and began 
shooting it whenever our club had a ser- 
vice-rifles only match. | was doing better 
with it than | had with the DCM M1, but 
not as well as | thought | should be 
doing. In 1987, after moving to Colorado, 
| decided on a schedule of matches | 
would attend each year, which began 
with the Arizona State Service Rifle 
Championship in March. Going down to 
Phoenix in March was a welcome respite 
from the cold and snow here in Colorado. 
| shot my first leg match there, that year 
(1987), at the regional match in April. | 
shot in one more state championship 
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(Colorado) and shot another “local” leg 
match there. | was way down in the mid- 
dle of the pack, far from the cut with 
scores of 385-2x and 409-1x. | then went 
to Camp Perry for the first time, shooting 
in the sharpshooter class with my bolt 
rifle, but | also shot my M1A in the NTI 
and shot a 438-5x. | came home from 
Perry that year quite humble. 

The next year, 1988, | practiced hard 
and got better with the bolt rifle, but it 
just seemed that | could not shoot that 
M1A well in a match no matter how hard 
| tried. My scores with the M1A showed 
definite improvement, but not much. At 
the rate | was going, | would be in my 
nineties before | would ever make any leg 
points. My leg match scores were: 429, 
418, 440, and a 442 in the NTI at Camp 
Perry. However, things were better with 
the bolt rifle. At Camp Perry that year, | 
made Expert with the bolt rifle and won a 
silver medal (in class) in a rapid fire 
match. 

More practice ensued, shooting small 
bore indoors during the winter. My 
scores moved up smartly with the bolt 
rifle, but progress was glacially slow with 
the M1A. | just could not understand why 
| was not getting any better with the ser- 
vice rifle. Was there something wrong 
with the rifle? In 1989, after another sea- 
son of ignominy with the M1A, | gave the 
rifle to Clint Fowler and had him double- 
lug it. With the bolt rifle, | continued to 
shoot well, winning a gold and a bronze 
at Camp Perry in two of the Rapidfire 
matches, but shooting lousy standing as 
| usually did. My 1989 leg match scores 
were: 421, 444, 420, and a 446 in the 
NTI. Nothing to write home about. The 
closest | had been to the cut was 8 
points away, but usually it was more like 
20 to 30 points away. | just had to figure 
out some way to get better. 

In the period from sometime in the 
summer of 1989 until March 1990, three 
good things happened to me as far as 
my shooting was concerned. 

About this time, | was getting to be a 
pretty serious shooter. | began seriously 
analyzing why | was not progressing any 
faster than | was even with the bolt rifle. 
The first problem was obvious, but how 
to solve it was not obvious then -— my 
shooting in the Standing position was at 
best mediocre! Usually, when a highpow- 
er competitor moves up into a higher 
class, it is because his standing scores 
have moved up into the class below the 
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class he gets promoted into, e.g. a 
shooter is getting ready to move into the 
Expert class when he begins shooting 
Sharpshooter class scores standing. | 
was shooting fairly high Expert class 
scores overall with the bolt rifle while 
barely scraping into the Sharpshooter 
class with my Standing scores which 
made up part of those high Expert 
scores. A lot of talking with a lot of 
shooters who were a lot better than | and 
some reading convinced me that | need- 
ed to get a good air rifle and practice 
standing with it. | did and it worked, not 
instantaneously, but it did work and 
faster than you might expect. 

The second good thing | did was to 
buy, at Camp Perry, a copy of Lanny 
Bassham’s book on mental training, 
WITH WINNING IN MIND. | can safely 
say that this book changed my life in a 
positive way. Among the many things | 
learned from his book was how to set 
goals properly. | had never really set be- 
coming distinguished as a goa/. It was 
just sort of one of those, “Gee, wouldn’t 
it be kind of nice” things that you hope 
might someday fall into your lap, like win- 
ning the lottery. So you buy a ticket, but 
you aren’t really all that disappointed 
when you don’t win either the million dol- 
lars or any leg points. Now | have no con- 
nection whatever with Mr. Bassham or 
any of his enterprises, but | do earnestly 
recommend his book. 

The third thing was putting into prac- 
tice what | learned from Bassham’s book 
and deciding that becoming distin- 


guished was a goal | really wanted, and 
then deciding what steps | had to take to 
make that goal a reality. A major problem 
was my eyesight; | was losing my ability 
to focus rapidly as | and my eyes contin- 
ued to get older. | was now having to use 
what some people consider fairly strong 
reading glasses just to bring the front 
sight into focus. 

The internal dialogue that helped me 
make the decision went something like 
this: “Do you really want the Distin- 
guished Badge or is it something you 
would just kind of like to have?” “Deep 
down | guess | really want it.” “Well, OK, 
think about this. Your eyes are changing 
pretty fast; so if you are ever going to get 
it, it had better be sooner than later, in 
fact, a lot sooner.” So | decided to set 
making distinguished as my primary goal 
and gave myself five years to accomplish 
it. | knew that by 1995, my eyes would 
probably have changed so much that | 
would absolutely have to go back to the 
bolt rifle so that | could use an aperture 
front sight that would also be a bit further 
away from my eye than that front post on 
the M1A. With the goal firmly set, it was 
easy to decide to shoot only service rifle 
until it was accomplished. 

Once the goal was set and the deci- 
sion was made to shoot only the service 
rifle until | legged out, all | had to do was 
go out and start winning leg points. It 
turned out that my rifle was handicapping 
me to some extent. Of course most of 
the problems were in the nut behind the 
butt plate, but both of those problems ul- 
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timately got solved. The rifle problem 
seemed to be that it just did not shoot 
well at 600 yards. It turned out that that 
was partly right some of the time; per- 
haps 60% of the problem lay in some- 
thing | was doing, or not doing as it 
turned out. It did however, depend on the 
ammunition; and of course, in a leg 
match in those days you had no choice 
over what you shot, you shot what you 
were issued. How | found the solution is, 
| think, rather interesting, and seemingly 
unrelated to this particular problem. 

| said that | was disgusted with the 
lousy scores | was shooting in the Stand- 
ing stages, so | bought an air rifle to 
practice with. | bought the air rifle, an 
RWS Diana 100, single stroke pneumatic, 
at Camp Perry in August of 1989. There 
were 39 days from the time | got home 
from Perry with it until our club champi- 
onship match in September. During that 
time, | put in 24 practice sessions with it. 
In that match, | then set a new personal 
best for 20 shots standing, finally shoot- 
ing an expert score of 182 and breaking 
my old record by 5 points. | shot the air 
rifle as often as | could all winter and 
through the spring and into the summer 
of 1990. In July of ’90, | shot a 191 for 20 
shots standing with the M1A at the Col- 
orado State Service Rifle Championship, 
a score that | have yet to equal again. | 
continue to shoot the air rifle at least 3 
times a week if my schedule permits. 

Here is the thing about air rifle shoot- 
ing. The muzzle velocity is so low (ap- 
proximately 470 fps) that the barrel time 
is almost twice as long as the barrel time 
for a subsonic target load out of a 24 
inch barreled 22. Shooting an air rifle 
teaches you two things: 1) how to hold; 
and 2) how to follow through the shot. | 
cannot decide which is more important. 
When | talk about shooting air rifle, | am 
not talking about casual plinking, | am 
talking about shooting standing, ten me- 
ters from the standard AR5/5 air rifle tar- 
get on which the 10-ring is a 0.5 millime- 
ter dot and all the other scoring rings are 
only 2.5 mm apart radially. To shoot 
good scores on this target, you must 
hold well, break the shot without disturb- 
ing the hold, and continue holding until 
the pellet gets out of the barrel. For ex- 
ample, the angles subtended by the 
scoring rings of the highpower (SR) target 
at the nominal range of 200 yards are 
such that a scratch 10 on it is equivalent 
to only an 8 on the air rifle target! 

Aside from poor standing scores, my 
next and perhaps even more important 
problem was that | had never managed 
to shoot a score of 180 or above for 20 
shots at 600 yards with the service rifle, 
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whether with my handloads or with is- 
sued ammo, and | had shot scores of 
190 and better regularly with the bolt gun 
back when | was a sharpshooter. | knew 
that | was never going to win any leg 
points if | didn’t get those 600 yard 
scores up. Well, that Colorado match 
where | shot the 191 standing was a 
three day match, and part of the revela- 
tion of what was wrong with my 600 yard 
performance came to me almost out of 
the blue on the first day of that match. 
What happened was that shooting the air 
rifle had taught me that, because of that 
long barrel time, | had to really look dur- 
ing the follow-through if | wanted to be 
able to successfully call my shots. | un- 
consciously applied this lesson when 
shooting at 600 yards on the first day of 
that Colorado match, and what | saw told 
me why my 600 yard scores were so low. 
| saw that | was breaking the shots with a 
good 10-ring hold, and then allowing the 
front sight to wander out to who knows 
where during the time it took for that big 
heavy hammer to hit the firing pin and for 
the bullet to make its way out the barrel. | 
noticed this during the first few shots and 
then really concentrated on holding the 
front sight where it belonged until the 
sight picture dissolved in recoil. The re- 
sult was a 194-7X! Another score | have 
never equaled or exceeded since with 
the service rifle; but the old barrier of 180 
was not just broken, it was smashed! 
Earlier | had despaired of ever being 
able to shoot Expert scores (89% or bet- 
ter) with the service rifle. Now | was 
doing it on a regular basis! | had once 


had a discussion with a shooter who 
opined that if you got to where you could 
consistently shoot scores of 460 to 462 
in leg matches that you would win leg 
points. | am not sure that scores that low 
will suffice any more, but on the third day 
of that Colorado match was a leg match 
in which | shot a 456-10X to take the bot- 
tom leg for my first 6 points! Now some- 
thing funny happened here; my 600 yard 
score was only 172-2X just two days 
after that 194. What on earth had hap- 
pened? 

The 172 score at the 600 yard line 
turned out to be largely a rifle/ammuni- 
tion compatibility problem. The ammuni- 
tion issued for that match was M118 
Special Ball. When | looked back at my 
records, | could see that my 600 yard 
score at Camp Perry was always higher 
than in any other leg matches. What | 
had not recognized was that the ammo 
issued at Camp Perry was always M852 
Match which was loaded with the Sierra 
168 grain match bullet, whereas M118 
was loaded with a 173 grain full metal 
jacketed bullet made, | think, at the Lake 
City Ordnance plant. My rifle had a 6 
groove, Douglas barrel with a 1 in 12 
twist. People began telling me, “Every- 
body knows that a 6 groove Douglas bar- 
rel with a 1 in 12 twist won’t shoot the 
173 grain government bullet at 600 
yards.” Everybody knew it but me. | may 
not have known it, but my scores shout- 
ed it at me. It was about this time or 
maybe a little earlier that Krieger began 
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making barrels with a 1 in 10.5 twist for 
the M1A. 

A few weeks later, | went to Camp 
Perry and had mechanical problems with 
my rear sight in the leg match there, end- 
ing up with a 430 on a day when the cut 
was 466. No 10-point leg in 1990. 

With the rifle problem recognized, | de- 
termined that | had to have a rifle that 
would shoot the M118 Special Ball with 
its 173 grain FMJ. | bought an action and 
a parts kit and sent them home with my 
friend Scott Medesha, the barrel maker 
from Apache Junction, Arizona, with in- 
structions to put it together with a full, 
heavy barrel with a 1 in 10 twist. He did 
and then | pillar-bedded it into a Bishop 
laminated stock. | shot it for a while bed- 
ded with tension on the barrel and later 
free-floated it. When bedded with ten- 
sion, it would shoot teeny little groups 
(for a service rifle that is) at 100 yards 
with too often flyers; | mean 4 shots 
under 0.5 inches and then a flyer some- 
times as much as 2 inches away. While 
bedded that way it once shot me a 100- 
6X for a 10-shot sitting rapid fire string at 
a New Mexico regional match, but it was 
just too erratic. When | rebedded it to 
free-float the barrel, it would consistently 
shoot nice round 1 inch groups all day 
with no flyers. With this rifle, | shot scores 
at the 600 yard line as high as 182 with 
Special Ball. 

By the time | legged out, | had shot in a 
total of 24 leg matches over a period of 7 
years. Based on how well | was shooting 
at various times, what ammo was issued 
and how far | missed the cut, | think | can 
say with some assurance that | missed 
making the cut in at least 4 leg matches 
because | was using a rifle that would not 
shoot M118 Special Ball ammunition at 
600 yards. This is now interesting only for 
historical reasons, since you now have to 
furnish your own ammunition at all leg 
matches except at Camp Perry where 
you have to buy M852 Match. However, 
only a year ago, you never knew whether 
you were going to get M852 or M118; 
and if it turned out to be M118 and your 
rifle would not shoot it well, you were in 
for a rough time at 600 yards. In my Dou- 
glas barreled rifle, the best M118 would 
do on a day with no wind would be to 
scatter the shots uniformly inside the 18 
inch diameter 9-ring; so a gentle gust you 
did not see coming that might nudge an 
X or a 10 out to the 9-ring might give you 
a 7 with M118. And this does not even 
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take into account the fact that everybody 
used to call M118, “Crackerjack ammo”, 
because there was usually a surprise in 
every box. When the odd 6 or 7 would 
show up at 6 o’clock or thereabouts, 
there was your surprise. 

These comments about the ammuni- 
tion situation before 1 October 1992 are 
included not just for historical complete- 
ness. Although it is certainly unlikely 
given the current administration and 
makeup of the Congress, it just might 
happen that someday the DCM’s budget 
might be restored to a high enough level 
that the EIC program might be put back 
on the old footing where everybody will 
again shoot only issued ammo in all leg 
matches. However, don’t hold your 
breath. 

In 1991, the new rifle did not arrive in 
time for me to get it bedded and tested 
before the Arizona State Service Rifle 
Championship and leg match, so | used 
the old one. | took second Expert in the 
regular match with a 752-6x out of a pos- 
sible 800, a Master level score, shooting 
a 187 at the 600 yard line with my hand- 
loads. The next day they issued M118 for 
the leg match and | shot a 173 at 600 
and missed the cut by only 6 points. | 
tried the new rifle at various matches dur- 
ing the summer; and since it was rebed- 
ded again just before leaving for Perry, | 
shot the old rifle in the leg match (NTI) at 
Camp Perry. | managed to shoot a 465- 
9x to win the necessary 10-point leg, 
shooting a 184-2x with M852 at the 600 
yard line. | was so happy about making a 
“Perry leg” that | sort of sloughed off and 


did not really concentrate for the rest of 
the matches that year, though | did shoot 
the new rifle in the individual matches 
and won a couple of medals with it. 
Using the new rifle which had been 
proved at Camp Perry in 1991 in the indi- 
vidual matches, | managed to win anoth- 
er leg at the 1992 Arizona match using 
Special Ball(!) with a 455-8X in a match 
where the wind conditions were bad 
enough that the cut was 450. Four 
months later, at the leg match at the Col- 
orado Championship, | won another leg 
with the for-me, incredible score of 474- 
11X. This turned out to be the bottom 
leg! First leather was a 474-8X! It was the 
highest scoring leg match we had ever 
seen in Colorado. If | had gotten the 8- 
point leg, which | was sure that the 474 
would get me, | would have legged out, 
for | already had 22 points. | had a weird 
mix of elation at shooting that well and 
disappointment at not legging out. 
Shooting as well as | was, | seemed to be 
“peaking” at just the right time for Camp 
Perry since this Colorado match was just 
10 days before leaving for perry. | figured 
| could easily leg out there in the NTI. 
Alas it was not to be. One of the things 
| rely on to keep my 55 year-old eyes fo- 
cused on the front sight is enough bright 
sunlight to keep my pupil “stopped 
down” so that my depth of field is as 
great as it can be, for my eyes are now to 
the point that if | use a strong enough 
correction to be able to focus on the 
front sight when it is cloudy, | lose the 
target at 300 yards and beyond. | was in 
the hunt until | shot at 300 yards. During 
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my prone Rapidfire string, a cloud came 
over the range and everything went dark. 
| lost focus on the front sight and 
dropped 8 points on my last three shots 
to end up with an 89-0X for that stage 
where | usually average about 96. When | 
lose focus on the front sight, | lose the 
ability to hold consistent elevation. More 
cloudiness cost me many more points at 
the 600 yard line, and | got a 177 there. | 
missed the cut by 18 points and would 
have to wait till next year. 

Now it’s next year and it was nice and 
sunny in Arizona this March so | got my 
96 at the 300 yard line together with a 
187 at 600 yards. Add in a 91 Standing 
and a 95 Sitting Rapidfire and the total is 
a 469-7X, and that did it. | was pretty 
good leg match for a lot of folks; of the 
six people who won legs, four legged 
out! 


ADVICE 

Let’s see what can be learned from all 
this. | would not have gone into this 
much personal shooting history if | did 
not think that it might be worthwhile for 
someone else to learn from my mistakes 
and false starts. Here then are some 
hints and advice for those who would 
also like to win that “little gold badge”. 


MAKE DISTINGUISHED 
YOUR PRIMARY GOAL 

The first and most important piece of 
advice | can give anyone who wants to 
become distinguished is this: Make be- 
coming distinguished your primary 
shooting goal. All other shooting goals 
must become secondary to this. An im- 
mediate corollary to this is: Shoot only 
service rifle until you get it done. If you 
are shooting a Match Rifle (bolt gun), in 
matches where you are not required to 
shoot only Service Rifle, stop it! Put your 
bolt rifle up in your safe and leave it there 
until you have legged out. | know this is 
hard to do. It was hard for me to do, but | 
did it in 1990 and it worked. | now believe 
that it is absolutely necessary to shoot 
only Service Rifle in order to have suc- 
cess with the Service Rifle. 

The reason this is necessary is that the 
Service rifle is such a different beast from 
a bolt rifle. The sights are different, the 
sight radius is shorter, and, in general, 
Service Rifles are not as accurate as bolt 
rifles. Service Rifles have much longer 
lock times than bolt rifles. The trigger 
control technique required to shoot accu- 
rately with a service rifle’s two stage trig- 
ger with the required 4-1/2 pound mini- 
mum pull is quite different from what is 
required for a rifle with a single stage trig- 
ger with a 1-1/2 or 2 pound pull on a rifle 
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whose bolt you have to operate. The 
stock fit is probably different since a 
match rifle can have an adjustable butt 
plate and an adjustable cheek piece and 
hand-stop, whereas with a Service rifle 
you have to learn to fit yourself to the 
rifle. Trying to switch back and forth from 
one to the other will only slow your 
progress with either rifle. 


LEARN TO SHOOT 
THE SERVICE RIFLE 

If the three most important things in 
real estate are: location, location, loca- 
tion, the three most important things in 
highpower rifle shooting are: practice, 
practice, practice. With a service rifle, 
what you practice and why is a little dif- 
ferent from what you do with a bolt rifle. 
You must learn to wring every point you 
can from a Service Rifle. The two main 
things you must learn with a service rifle 
are good trigger control and follow- 
through. Learning to break that plus 4- 
1/2 pound trigger without disturbing your 
sight picture takes some time and dry fir- 
ing in all positions. Learning to continue 
the hold through the duration of hammer 
fall and until the bullet is gone takes more 
time, but as | found out, is absolutely 
necessary in order to shoot good scores 
at the 600 yard line. Here are some spe- 
cific tips relating to each position. 


STANDING 

Shooting good scores standing is a 
key to winning leg points. It is not impos- 
sible to shoot good scores standing. You 
just have to realize that it can be done 
and then work at learning how to do it. It 
is possible to learn to shoot standing just 
by combining regular dry firing with live 
fire practice. However, practicing with an 
air rifle will make progress much faster. If 
you examine your score books and see 
that your standing groups show a fair 
number of shots that are off call, down in 
the 8 and 9 rings between 5 and 7 
o’clock, you should realize that this is 
due to a failure to follow-through; you are 
letting the rifle sag as soon as you break 
the trigger and are not holding through 
the shot. Air rifle or smallbore practice is 
the only cure | know for this. 

Getting the rifle to go off when the hold 
is good is another problem. Sometimes, 
the front sight will just stop in a perfect 
hold and you just can’t get the rifle to fire. 
This is called “chicken-finger”. One an- 
swer to this problem, which is also very 
useful when shooting standing when it is 
windy and you are being blown around, 
is to learn to pre-load the trigger with 
about 3-1/2 to 4 pounds of pressure so 
that you only have to add those last few 


ounces of pressure when the sight pic- 
ture is right. Practice this first while dry- 
firing and then at live fire practice before 
trying it in a match, for at first you will 
surely have the rifle go off a few times 
before you want it to until your finger 
learns how much pressure is a safe 
amount of pre-load. 


THE SLING 

Use of the sling is the one thing that is 
common to all positions except standing. 
Learn to use the sling so that it really 
helps you support the rifle. You should 
get a good leather sling (the M1907 
model) and learn to use it with the hooks 
on the inside of the sling pointing out. 
With good sewn keepers, it is easily ad- 
justed and will stay where it is put with- 
out the use of any (now illegal) aids such 
as sticks or cartridge cases wedged in- 
side it. 


SITTING 

There are three keys to shooting good 
sitting scores: 1) a good position; 2) good 
trigger control; and 3) a good cadence. 

Your position must be solid enough to 
allow you to maintain an X-ring hold with- 
out strain when you are shooting slow- 
fire, as when firing sighters in a match 
other than a leg match. If you have to 
glue your shooting mitt to the rifle with 
stickum to get it up on the bull, do it; it’s 
legal, so do it. If you have to shoot with a 
cant so that you can get some sort of 
face-weld on the stock for a consistent 
head position, do it; just remember that 
canting changes your zero. | have to do 
both of these things, and my sitting 
scores average around 97. Having your 
natural point of aim be on your target is 
also a very important part of a good posi- 
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RUBRIGHT BULLETS 


BRIAN J. RUBRIGHT 
1008 S. Quince Road 
Walnutport, PA 18088 
Phone: 215-767-1339 


All bullets are 100% hand manufactured 
on carbide dies using the finest raw ma- 
terials. Rubright Bullets are currently 
available in .22, 6mm, and 30 calibers on 
an 8 ogive configuration. 


.224 caliber 


52 and 57 gr. flatbase 
$11.50/100 


6mm 
63, 65, 66 and 68 gr. flatbase and boattail 
$12.00/100 


.308 caliber 
125, 135, and 150 gr. flatbase 
$17.00/100 


All pricing is U.S. currency. Shipping charges invoiced. 
COMPETITION PROVEN 
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tion. Check this several times during your 
prep period. 

Good trigger control is almost as im- 
portant as a solid position. Once | had 
developed a good position, | was still not 
shooting very good scores until | began 
to let the position and hold take care of 
itself and to concentrate on trigger con- 
trol, on getting each shot off with a good, 
smooth squeeze. My first “cleans” (per- 
fect scores of 100 for 10 shots) came 
shortly thereafter. 

Finally, learn to shoot with a steady ca- 
dence that sends your last shot down- 
range with only 4 or 5 seconds left of the 
60 seconds and take a breath after every 
shot. Most people shoot too fast. When | 
am coaching juniors, | ask them to make 
sure every shot is a 10 and tell them that 
| don’t care if they save a round or two. 
Nine 10’s gets you a 90 every day, but 10 
shots sprayed all over the target in 36 
seconds usually totals to no more than a 
70 or so. 


PRONE RAPIDFIRE 

Everything that was said about sitting 
applies here. You have 10 seconds more 
so you can take a little more time to re- 
fine your sight picture for each shot and 
squeeze it off. Most problems here are 
position problems, namely problems of 
having your position change during the 
string. Make sure you put the butt of the 
rifle into your shoulder in exactly the 
same place every time, both before and 
after the reload. Use stickum to keep it 
there. 


PRONE SLOWFIRE 

At the 600 yard line, your position and 
hold should take care of themselves. As 
described above, good trigger control 
and follow-through are paramount. Your 
elevation zero should be established so 
that you don’t have to change your ele- 
vation setting more than once during the 
entire string of 20 shots. That change 
should be only to refine your zero for that 
match. Never chase the spotter for eleva- 
tion. You should find a sight setting that 
places the elevation of your mean point 
of impact in the middle of the bull and 
then leave it alone. If you have a rifle that 
changes elevation as it heats up, of 
course you must compensate for that. 

For leg matches where you provide 
your own ammo, this is the only stage for 
which you should bother to weigh 
charges. At 600 yards the bullet is begin- 
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ning to descend at a steep enough angle 
that velocity differences from shot to shot 
can cause significant differences in the 
point of impact of the shot on target. 
These show up as differences in eleva- 
tion with the speedier bullets striking 
higher on the target, the slower bullets, 
lower. Weighed charges can help mini- 
mize this by reducing velocity variations. 

Once you have these in hand, all you 
have to learn to do is read the wind and 
put on the right amount of windage for 
each shot. This cannot be taught except 
on a range. | cannot, with drawings or 
photographs demonstrate what sort of 
wind is worth 5 clicks right. You have to 
get out, look at the flags, look at the mi- 
rage, and shoot in different conditions 
and see what happens. If it is present 
and you can see it with your scope, mi- 
rage is a better indicator of what the wind 
is doing than are the flags. The best way 
to see mirage is to focus your spotting 
scope halfway between you and the tar- 
get. If it is cloudy and there is no mirage 
to be seen, you have to rely on the flags 
and whatever else you can see like dust, 
leaves, grass, etc. These might not be as 
precise an indicator as mirage, but they 
are all you have. Nobody else will have 
anything better either. Learning to read 
wind is just another of the things that 
comes from practice. 


EYES AND SHOOTING GLASSES 

The basic recommendation is that you 
get some good shooting glasses with 
which you can focus on the front sight 


and still see the target and which allow 
you to see what you are looking at in an 
optically correct and undistorted way. 
Obviously the best way to become distin- 
guished is to begin the hunt when you 
are young enough not to need any cor- 
rection for presbyopia. | never needed 
glasses of any sort until | was 44, but did 
not begin shooting in highpower rifle 
matches until | was 47, when | needed 
some corrective shooting glasses but did 
not know it. 

| have made much ado about my 55- 
year-old eyes and the problems inherent 
in trying to shoot well with the post front 
sight that is on all U.S. service rifles. In 
my article, “Reloading for the M1, M14 
and the M1A” back in the April 1993 
issue of PS, | related how | think my 
shooting glasses together with the de- 
sign of the receiver of the M14/M1A pro- 
tected me from sustaining any injury 
when my slamfire occurred. Here what | 
want to talk about is types of shooting 
glasses and how to get a good first cut at 
the prescription you need for shooting 
service rifle. 

Most shooting glasses on the U.S. 
market have no correction in them; they 
are made solely to protect the shooter’s 
eyes and maybe to enhance the contrast 
between the bull and the white by provid- 
ing the shooter with a choice of colors, 
but that’s all. The protection provided is 
certainly necessary, but if the shooter 
needs a correction as well in order to 
focus on the front sight, he will find most 
glasses almost useless. You can’t shoot 
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well if you can’t see well, and for service 
rifle shooting the imperative is that you 
must keep that front sight in clear, sharp 
focus. 

Almost no American made shooting 
glasses are anywhere near ideal for rifle 
shooting, primarily because in almost all 
shooting positions, a right-handed shoot- 
er with ordinary glasses is looking out 
through the northwest corner of his 
glasses through that part of the lens clos- 
est to his nose and forehead, not through 
the optical center of the lens and such 
that the lens is not perpendicular to the 
line of sight. Distortion and fogging are 
the results of this situation. The answer 
lies in the adjustable shooting glasses 
made by the Germans and the Swiss. 
These feature frames on which an ad- 
justable lens-holder rides on a rail across 
the face. The lens-holder is adjustable in 
just about every way you can imagine, 
up-down, right-left, and rotationally 
about both the vertical axis and the hori- 
zontal axis that is perpendicular to the 
line of sight. This makes it possible for 
you to place the lens so that you are 
looking through its optical center with the 
“plane” of the lens perpendicular to the 
line of sight, the way the lens was meant 
to be used. The result is undistorted vi- 
sion through a lens that is far enough 
from your face that it’s not likely to fog 
up. 

Lens-holders for the German Knob- 
lochs, the brand | have, come in two 
sizes, 23 mm supposedly for rifle shoot- 
ing, and 37 mm for pistol shooting. | use 
the 37 mm lenses for rifle shooting, pri- 
marily because of the greater protection 
given by the larger lens. Stock lenses are 
available from suppliers such as Champ- 
ion’s Choice of Nashville, Tennessee and 
Accuracy International of Bozeman, Mon- 
tana with no correction and in correction 
strengths from +0.5 diopter to +1.25 
diopter in clear, smoke, or yellow. It is 
possible to get an optician to grind you a 
lens in any strength you need, even with 
an astigmatism correction of necessary. 
Accuracy International also carries the 
Swiss Neostyle glasses for which the 
lens sizes are 25 and 42 mm for those 
who feel they need even larger lenses. 
Both brands offer an array of accessories 
that has to be seen to be believed, side 
blinders, nose pieces, irises, centering 
devices, etc. There are other brands of 
adjustable shooting glasses as well, but 
they do not offer the flexibility and ad- 
justability of the Knoblochs and the 
Neostyles. 

If you need a correction in your shoot- 
ing glasses, the question is how do you 
determine what it ought to be? The obvi- 
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ous answer is to go to an optometrist 
who is also a shooter and explain to him 
what it is that you need. Unfortunately, 
optometrists who are shooters are too 
few and far between. | am a mathemati- 
cian by training, not an optometrist, but | 
have come up with a simple, empirical 
formula that works, which | ran by an op- 
tometrist/shooter and he agreed that it 
would certainly at least put you pretty 
close to what you need. Here it is: Find 
out what both your reading correction 
and your distance correction are ex- 
pressed in diopters; if, like me you need 
no distance correction, then it is zero; 
take the average of your reading correc- 
tion and your distance correction and 
add 1/4. This should work even for near- 
sighted shooters whose corrections are 
expressed in negative numbers. Exam- 
ple: For several years, my reading correc- 
tion was +2.5 and my distance correction 
was 0; the average is 1.25 so | should 
use a +1.5 in my shooting glasses for 
shooting service rifle, which | do. Recent- 
ly, my reading correction has increased 
by +0.25 to +2.75 so | now find the +1.5 
shooting glasses barely adequate for 300 
and 600 yard shooting unless the day is 
bright and clear. | now prefer to use a 
+1.75 diopter lens for 200 yard shooting. 
Unfortunately, the +1.75 lens is too 
strong to be usable at 300 unless the day 
is bright and simply cannot be used at 
600 yards under any conditions. 

As to lens color, go with what you like. 
| use clear under all conditions because | 
want to get as much light to my eye as 
possible to cause my pupil to stop down. 
| have tried and could see no advantage 
to a yellow lens on a cloudy day. For me, 
Clear is it. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

Get in good physical condition and 
then stay that way! The basic M14 
weighs about 9 pounds, the M1, 9 
pounds, 6 ounces unloaded. My heavy 
barreled M1A in a full sized, laminated 
stock weighs right at 13 pounds with an 
empty magazine. In most leg matches, 
you will not only have to shoot the 
match, you will have to pull targets as 
well. If it happens by the luck of the draw 
that you get on a relay that has to pull 
targets first before you get to shoot your 
standing and you are not in good condi- 
tion, you can bet that your score will suf- 
fer because you are too tired to hold the 
rifle steady. 

Being tired also lessens your ability to 
concentrate. Since shooting is so much a 
mental sport, to do well, you must be 
able to concentrate well on every shot. 
So you can’t fag out in the middle of the 


match. Being in good aerobic condition 
allows you to recover your energy level 
quickly for shooting after you have had to 
do a stint in the pits. Marathon runners 
are in great aerobic condition, but most 
are too skinny and have too little arm and 
shoulder strength to hold up a 13 pound 
rifle and shoot it well. So you need to do 
some strength training as well. Whether 
you use free weights, barbells or dumb- 
bells, or machines like the Universal or 
Nautilus doesn’t matter. You just need to 
be strong enough to handle your rifle and 
pull targets and still have enough energy 
left to concentrate and shoot well when it 
is your turn on the line. 


LEARN AND OBEY THE RULES 

Leg matches are run mostly in accor- 
dance with the standard NRA highpower 
rules, the few exceptions being some 
special rules that the DCM has had incor- 
porated into AR 920-30, the Army regula- 
tion that governs leg matches. The major 
rule unique to leg matches is that you 
may not use a strap, hook, or button on 
your shooting coat to keep your sling 
from sliding down your arm. Such a de- 
vice is, of course, permitted in NRA 
matches. 

Rule 18.15 of the NRA rules not only 
requires that a competitor’s equipment 
and positions conform to the rules, but 
that he must know the rules under which 
the match is fired! Now nobody goes up 
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and down the firing line giving pop 
quizzes on the rules to the shooters and 
disqualifying those who fail the quiz; but 
if you don’t know the rules, you can get 
yourself DQ’d or cause yourself to lose 
points by doing something that you 
thought would be OK that was not. 

Many shooters have lost points by 
clearing a jam or pulling the op rod when 
they had a dead round or an over-ride 
and then claiming the right to an alibi 
after having another malfunction in the 
same Rapidfire string. This situation can 
happen and has happened to many peo- 
ple. Unfortunately, rule 9.24 says that, if, 
in the middle of a Rapidfire string, you do 
anything to attempt to clear a jam or 
stroke the op rod to feed a round that 
was overridden, you just lost the right to 
shoot an alibi, period; not only for that 
jam or problem you just cleared, but for 
any other problem that might occur later 
in the string! Suppose that in a string of 
rapidfire, you have two malfunctions and 
the sequence of events goes like this: the 
first problem occurs, you clear it, shoot a 
couple of rounds, have another problem, 
but do nothing to try to clear the second 
problem with 4 rounds remaining in the 
gun. Don’t get angry when the line officer 
says that you lost the right to shoot an 
alibi and will not get to shoot the 4 un- 
fired rounds now in your hot little hand. 
This will lead quickly to a sinking feeling 
and the realization that you will not get 
any leg points in that match. Those 4 
rounds that you will never get to shoot 
represent 40 points that will never be 
added to your score. | don’t know of any 
shooter so good that he could expect to 
make a leg with a 40 point deficit added 
to the number of points he might usually 
drop. 

There is a bunch of new rules relating 
to service rifles in the 1993 rule book 
concerning stock dimensions, prohibiting 
the use of metal keepers and related de- 
vices with the sling, permitting the sling 
to be used in all positions except stand- 
ing without attaching it to the rear sling 
swivel of the stock, prohibiting chamber- 
ing a round with the butt resting on the 
shooting stool, and many others. Learn 
them and obey them. If you do every- 
thing according to the rules, you are not 
only not at any disadvantage, you will not 
be hassled by line officers or other shoot- 
ers. Being hassled, even if what you are 
doing is correct, can be detrimental to 
your concentration. 
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GET A GOOD RIFLE 

Aside from learning to shoot the ser- 
vice rifle well, to do well in leg matches, 
you must have a really good, reliable and 
accurate rifle that will give you 1 MOA 
accuracy or better for 4000 or 5000 
rounds with little or no maintenance be- 
yond the usual cleaning. And, if you can 
afford it, you should have a backup rifle 
of the same model that is just as good as 
your primary rifle. 

As far as which rifle to get, | think there 
is only one reasonable answer, the 
M14/M1A. It is a matter of elimination. | 
do not recommend the M1-Garand be- 
cause as far as accuracy goes, the M1 is 
at best early 1950’s technology; it re- 
quires all too frequent tuning and tweak- 
ing to keep in good shooting order. There 
are not that many M1 accuracy gun- 
smiths out there and the few really good 
ones that | know of are getting old and 
ready to retire. Also, the 30-06 is just not 
as inherently accurate a cartridge as the 
308 Win.(a.k.a. 7.62 NATO). Yes, | know 
it is legal to use an M1 chambered for the 
308 because the Navy pioneered it. That 
still does not make the M1 any less a 
fractious beast. 

The M1 does have a few advantages 
over the other two service rifle models, 
but they are not sufficient to convince me 
to give up the M1A for the M1. The M1’s 
barrel length puts the front sight an inch 
further away from the eye than does the 
M14/M1A, which is certainly an advan- 
tage for middle-aged eyes. Another ad- 
vantage this extra length gives is that it 
significantly increases the moment of in- 


ertia of the rifle, thus making the rifle hold 
much steadier especially in the standing 
position. Finally that extra barrel length 
coupled with the extra internal capacity 
of the 30-06 cartridge gives the 168 grain 
match bullet 150 to 200 feet per second 
more velocity than does the M1A in 308. 
This translates into less wind drift out at 
600 yards, but at the price of a little less 
accuracy. 

On the other hand, | cannot recom- 
mend the M16/AR15 rifles, especially for 
middle-aged and older shooters. The 
front sight is just too close to the rear 
sight for my middle-aged eyes. | find that 
| cannot reliably bring the front sight of 
an M16/AR15 into focus, even with my 
strongest (+1.75 diopter) shooting glass- 
es (Il read with +2.5). The negligible recoil 
is a great advantage in the rapid fire 
stages, but the short length of the 
M16/AR15 makes it even harder to hold 
steady in standing. The triggers on these 
rifles are not just bad, they are atrocious! 
Also, only in the past couple of years 
have heavy 224 match bullets and barrels 
which will stabilize them become avail- 
able. General opinion is that these still do 
not make the M16/AR15 competitive with 
the M14/M1A at 600 yards when the 
wind begins to blow. With these things in 
mind, the choice of the M1A is obvious. 

Once you have decided on what model 
Service Rifle to get, get the best rifle you 
can. There are many gunsmiths who 
know how to build good M14/M1A’s. If | 
were building up a new rifle, as | did two 
years ago, | would not change anything. 

Here is my recipe. Get a double lugged 
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receiver and a full, heavy barrel with a 1 
in 10 twist. The gas system should be 
“unitized” by someone who knows what 
he is doing. The barreled action should 
be pillar-bedded into either a Macmillan 
fiberglass stock or a Bishop laminated 
stock. Be careful here if you go the wood 
or laminated wood route, and make sure 
that the stock is cut down to meet the 
new (1993) stock dimension rules for 
M14/M1A’s; see Rule 3.1.1 of the 1993 
NRA Highpower rule book. The gas sys- 
tem and the front sight/flash-hider as- 
semblies should be put on their respec- 
tive splines with blue Loctite. Medesha 
believes that the Loctite is unnecessary if 
the job is done right, which, of course is 
the way he does it. | just add it for insur- 
ance. The rifle should have National 
Match sights with a half minute elevation 
hood and half minute windage clicks. If 
your eyes are middle-aged, get the 
smallest rear aperture which is 0.052; 
they also come in 0.056 and 0.062. The 
smaller rear aperture helps sharpen up 
the focus on the front sight in the same 
way that stopping down a camera in- 
creases the depth of field in the picture. 

Such a rifle with good handloads with 
the 168 grain match bullet should shoot 
no worse than 1 MOA off a bench with 
the iron sights. When scoped, a half 
minute is not unusual for 5 shots. 

Since you now have to provide your 
own ammunition at all leg matches ex- 
cept the NTI, | suggest you use only the 
168 grain bullet, assuming you are shoot- 
ing the 308 or the -06. Sierra’s new 155 
grain Palma bullet might be just the 
berries in your rifle; but if you are also 
going to shoot the NTI at Perry in hopes 
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of getting that 10 point leg, you should 
know that the ammo you will have to 
shoot there will have 168’s in it. And, if all 
you have been shooting is the 155 or 
something else like 150’s or 147’s, you 
won't have any idea where that 168 stuff 
iS going to shoot, especially at 600 yards. 
Therefore, if you are shooting a 308, | 
think it is a good idea to try to duplicate 
the M852 load as closely as possible. 
Fortunately, this turns out to be easy: just 
load 40.0 grains of IMR 4895 behind the 
Sierra 168 grain Matchking in LC match 
cases, and use the Winchester WLR 
primer to ignite it. This should shoot to 
within 1 MOA of the M852 load at 600 
yards. It does in my rifles. 


SOME FINAL THOUGHTS 

There are going to be those who will 
think and some who will say loudly that 
the distinguished badge will no longer 
mean as much as it did when you had to 
shoot government-issued ammunition; | 
have to disagree. A person who even 
now just begins his pursuit of the little 
gold badge still has to learn to shoot a 
service rifle well enough to beat 90% of 
all that other shooters he goes up against 
in leg matches enough times to win the 
required 30 points with an 8 or 10 point 
leg in there somewhere. In fact, it may be 
a little harder than it was before, because 
there aren’t going to be any more 
“donors”. The increase in the leg match 
fee from $1.00 to $10.00, and the neces- 
sity to provide your own ammo will keep 
away many people who used to come 
out and shoot leg matches just for fun, 
people who knew they had no chance to 
make a leg, but who also knew that their 


presence at the match meant that there 
would be more legs given because peo- 
ple like them were there. 

Saying that not having to shoot issued 
ammo devalues the award is much like 
saying that a person got a “cheap” leg 
when that person managed to win a leg 
with a score of say 440 at a match where 
the weather conditions were atrocious. 
This sort of thing is usually said by some- 
one who either was not at that match, or 
someone who, although he was there, 
missed the cut by fewer than 10 points 
and wishes that he had gotten such a 
“cheap” leg. There is no such thing as a 
cheap leg. You only get a leg by being in 
the top 10%, and from now on you can 
be more sure than ever that everyone 
who is shooting is really trying to get that 
“little gold badge”. 

The Distinguished Rifleman’s Badge 
began as an award for the Army’s top 
shooters and competition for it was later 
opened to civilians. Those of us who 
have earned it feel a certain kinship with 
all of America’s legendary marksmen 
from Green Mountain Boys of Vermont 
and Daniel Boone up through Sergeant 
Alvin York and Gunny Carlos Hathcock. | 
am humbly proud to be a member of this 
“distinguished” fraternity. Incidentally, the 
award for the winner of the National Tro- 
phy Individual match at Camp Perry is 
the Daniel Boone Trophy; and all shoot- 
ers who make the cut, distinguished or 
not, receive Daniel Boone medals. So, if 
conventional highpower rifle competition 
appeals to you, consider becoming “dis- 
tinguished”. The reward is definitely 
worth the effort. Just hold’em hard and 
keep them in the center. For me, now, 
the bolt rifle is coming back out of the 
safe, and | have to set some new goals. 

Randolph Constantine 
47951 U. S. Hwy. 160 
Bayfield, Colorado 81122 
(303) 884-4341 


SCHNEIDER 
RIFLE BARRELS, 
INC. 


Pull buttoned in Stainless Steel. 
22 RF thru .375 calibers. 
Standard and custom contouring, 


including fluting with lapping and 
stress relief afterwards. 


GARY SCHNEIDER 
12202.N. 62 PL, 
SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 85254 
TEL: (602) 948-2525 


BOB JOURDAN 


Dear Dave, 
Kudos to you and the. other contribu- 
tors for the fine magazine — I’m not a 


competitive benchrester, but for a whole 
bunch of years I’ve been interested in 
reloading, precision shooting, and trying 
to get the most accurate performance 
possible from whatever rifles I’ve been 
shooting at the time. Precision Shooting 
has been an excellent source of insight 
and information. 

And now | have a question, which is 
somewhat of a follow-up to Bob 
Jourdan’s article on reloading Weatherby 
Magnums in the March, 1994 issue. His 
article confirmed what | had ferreted out 
from a variety of sources about resizing 
and headspace problems with belted 
magnum cases. However, there is yet 
another problem with reloading 
Weatherby calibers that | have so far 
been unable to answer. Namely, what’s 


RIMFIRE SPECIALTIES 


Quality, Pre-Owned Target and 
Sporter Rimfire Rifles 
For Sale or Trade 


We desperately need your Rem 40X, 
Win 52 C, D, or E and Anschutz 54 
Rifles or Actions! 

Also need target scopes, sights, 
and mounts. 


Authorized Dealer For: 
Cascade Arms 
Cooper Arms 

Dakota Arms, Inc. 


¢SASE for current liste 


RIMFIRE SPECIALTIES 
4 Vineyard Drive 
Nixa, Mo 65714 
417/725-0216 


to be done about determining appropri- 
ate bullet seating depths when the rifle is 
chambered with significant free bore, as 
the Weatherbys are? Normally, | begin 
testing seating depths by determining an 
over-all cartridge length for a given bullet, 
with the bullet just touching the lands, 
and then testing various seating depths 
until the most accurate depth for that 
load is determined. Usually, as has been 
noted by various other authors, this seat- 
ing depth, when measured from the 
ogive to the lands, is pretty much con- 
stant for a given rifle, regardless of the 
load or bullet used. 

Unfortunately. this technique doesn’t 
work with Weatherby chambers, which 
have substantial built-in freebore, and are 
not designed to be fired with bullets in 
contact with, or even very near the lands. 

Advice from some pros, including a 
major bullet manufacturer, suggest seat- 
ing the bullet as far forward as possible, 
consistent with magazine length. On the 
other hand, | know that if the bullet is 
seated too far out, the situation can arise 
where the pressure inside the case does 
not rise quickly enough to expand the 
neck sufficiently to seal against the 
chamber walls before the bullet clears 
the neck. Similarly, the folks at the facto- 
ry indicated that if the bullet is seated too 
far forward, the pressure spike will be of 
a much shorter duration, and will result 
in, at best, an inefficient burn. 

So what’s a feller to do? If anybody out 
there has any experience or insights with 
this problem, | would sure appreciate 
hearing from them. 

Many thanks. 

Sincerely, 
Eric H. Nelson 
Missoula, Montana 59802 


Eric; 

Dave Brennan sent your letter along to 
me for answer concerning the seating of 
bullets in Weatherby cartridges. The 
Weatherbys are a continuing source of 
questions from interested readers, and 
almost always dealing with the so-so 
accuracy, freebore problems and case 
resizing for multiple loadings. 

As you know, the original Weatherby 
line was started by Roy Weatherby work- 
ing in his garage trying to find a wildcat 
cartridge that would out-perform the .270 
Winchester. This was back in the ’40s 
and the most common big case available 
for wildcatting was the .300 H&H 
Magnum. Roy knew that headspace was 
held by the belt, and this would allow the 
body of the case to be shaped in almost 
any fashion. It was reasonable, too, to 
see that it could be necked to any diame- 
ter and all the sizes could be larger in 
volume than any standard factory round. 
His interest was on velocity gain, and his 
early work was on the .270 and .257 cal- 
ibers in slightly shortened .300 H&H 
cases. 

Once the case body was blown out to 
almost straight walls and the shoulder 
was made steeper, the volume was 
greatly enlarged. If the case was loaded 
full of powder, the pressures ran away. 
But by opening up the throat for some 
distance ahead of the case mouth in the 
chamber, the bullet would be easily 
moved ahead the distance required to hit 
the leade and lands. This, then, resulted 
in an enlarged chamber space for pow- 
der expansion without resistance. 
Pressures were then considerable lower 
than in regular chambers. Velocities 
could show a slight increase, but only 
when pressures were above what the 
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factories listed as standard. Then by test- 
ing in relatively long barrels, the 
Weatherby cartridges would show excel- 
lent high velocity. The .257 Weatherby 
became famous for having the highest 
velocities of all big game cartridges, but 
for some reason the accuracy was never 
any too good, despite what the testimo- 
nial letters used for advertising said... 

In the true accuracy circles it was well 
known that any time a chamber was free- 
bored very much, accuracy would suffer 
greatly. And it was known that freeboring 
lowered the chamber pressures and 
velocities. The only thing that would raise 
velocities would be to raise the pressure 
by increasing the load. Experiments were 
conducted shortly after WWII by P.O. 
Ackley, Bob Hutton and others, to find 
the truth about the freebored barrels. 
Below is the result of one of the tests 
using a .308 Winchester cartridge: 


Load No Freebore 
Velocity - Pressure 


47grs. IMR4064 2743 fps 


blast, which may be very meaningful to 
some folks... 

Now to get on with answering your 
question of how to seat bullets for accu- 
racy in a freebored barrel. The simple 
and obvious answer is that you can’t. 
You can experiment with cartridge length 
and find one that will be more accurate 
than others, but true, good accuracy is 
not going to be there. 

The only cure | know of for proper bul- 
let seating is to have the barrel set back 
and rechambered to eliminate the free- 
bore. This will result in your future loads 
having to be reduced in the amount of 
powder you use, but the velocities will 
still be the same with the same pressure. 
In other words, the efficiency will 
increase and recoil and blast will go 
down slightly. And accuracy will greatly 
improve. 

Eric, | hope this gives you some help, 


1" Freebore 
Velocity - Pressure 


51,000 2644 fos 45,100 


The tests were repeated in the .300 Weatherby Magnum, just to see exactly what the 
Weatherby factory had going. These are the results, below: 


Load No Freebore 
Velocity - Pressure 


150gr. Factory 3466 fps 


From this you can see that freeboring 
does lower the pressure, but it also low- 
ers the velocity. To regain the velocity, 
more powder must be used. The simple 
use of more powder strikes the neo- 
phyte, young and innocent shooter as 
being equal to more power, when in reali- 
ty it simply brings the cartridge back to 
the velocity of the non-freebored load. Of 
course, it does increase the recoil and 


1" Freebore 
Velocity - Pressure 


53,900 3423 fps 50,900 


even though | know it does not solve the 
immediate problem. If you have shot the 
rifle enough to have possibly used up the 
barrel through erosion, etc., this might be 
a good time to have it rebarreled with the 
proper chamber and throat. 
Keep shooting. These problems just 

make shooting more interesting... 

Bob Jourdan 

Precision Shooting Magazine 
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e Barrel Blanks 


BULLET 
EVERYONE'S 
TALKING 
ABOUT 


Varmint shooters with high quality 
rifles deserve match quality bullets 
with accuracy even at high velocity 
levels. That’s why Berger makes 
custom varmint bullets truly worth 
talking about. 


Whether you’re shooting 17, 22, 
6mm, 25, or 30 caliber, you'll want 
to check into our custom-made, 
competitively-priced varmint bullets, 
including the new 15, 18, 20, 25, or 
30 grain 17-caliber bullets. 
ORDER TODAY! 
Phone: (602) 842-4001 
Fax: (602) 934-9083 

4% will be added to all credit card orders 
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15-18-20-25-30 FB 
45-50-52-55-60-62-65 FB 
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65-71-90 BT 

95-105-115 VLD 
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PAC-NOR BARRELING 


99299 Overlook Rd. P.O. Box 6188 
Brookings, Oregon 97415 
Phone (503) 469-7330 
FAX # (503) 469-7331 


Made Exclusively with J4 Bullet Jackets 
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SIX SENSATIONAL SEVENTEENS 


It was an early summer evening when | 
walked down my driveway across the 
township road and into my neighbor’s al- 
falfa field for a small woodchuck hunt. 
There was not a breath of air moving that 
hot, humid evening, but | just knew the 
chucks would be out after sleeping in 
their cool dens avoiding the hot after- 
noon sun. This is the time of day to start 
glassing distant ridges, and the still con- 
ditions make for the best shooting. 

After glassing several smaller fields 
and seeing no activity, | decided to head 
further south where the rolling fields turn 
into steep razor-back ridges. When | 
stepped through the wild cherry tree line, 
| was almost on top of one of the big 
ridges overlooking the other. The thin 
tree line provided just enough shade and 
was a great place to start glassing for 
chucks. No sooner as | started glassing, 
a large woodchuck stood up almost on 
top of the distant razor-back ridge in the 
middle of an alfalfa field. | quickly set up 
my tripod and rear sand bag and placed 
my Shilen 17 Mach IV on top. Laying on 
the ground | soon had the chuck in the 
scope and centered between the 300 
and 400 yard dots. Then | took a few 
seconds to control my breathing and 
start the trigger squeeze. It doesn’t take 
long with a 2 ounce trigger and just a lit- 
tle over a third of a second for the tiny 17 
caliber bullet to travel 350 yards. 

At the shot, | saw a gray vapor trail (not 
uncommon under those hot humid con- 
ditions) that seemed to curve just slightly 
almost the entire distance to the chuck, 
then the hit. It all happened so fast that if 
| would have blinked | would have missed 
it all. The chuck slammed forward being 
hit in the center of its back as the hit 
echoed back. Its tail waved in the still air 
surrendering its life on the far ridge. 

This scene and many others similar to 
it have taken place over and over again 
the last four years since | started shoot- 
ing the sensational seventeens. First it 
was the 17 Mach IV in the spring of 1990, 
shooting it exclusively the next few years 
| really felt it was all | would ever need in 
a varmint cartridge. However, shooters 
from all over the country and Canada 
called with information and experiences 
of many different 17 caliber cartridges. 
Before long the temptation was too 
much, and | ended up buying or building 
almost every one of the sensational sev- 
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by 
Todd A. Kindler 


“Six Sensational Seventeens” The 17 CCM, 17 Ackley Hornet, 17 HeBee, 17 Mach IV, 17 


Javelina, and 17 Remington. 


enteen cartridges. From the David of the 
seventeens, the 17 CCM (Cooper Center- 
fire Magnum); to the Goliath, the 17 Rem- 
ington; and the others in between. They 
have all proven sensational for specific 
shooting situations. | thought it would be 
interesting to take a closer look at each 
one. These sensational seventeens are 
by no means the only ones | have played 
with or are available, but | must say are a 
few of the very best. Every rifle caliber 
has a few sensational cartridges that are 
just outstanding in performance for their 
bore size, and these seventeens in the 
right situations are just that. 
Let’s take a look: 


17 CCM (Cooper Centerfire Magnum) 
The 17 CCM as | mentioned earlier is 
the David of 17 Calibers, and | don’t think 
| have to reiterate what David did with the 
small stone! It’s tiny, the smallest of the 


reloadable 17 calibers, but has an effec- 
tive range of over 200 yards for certain 
varmints. 

Designed several years ago by Daniel 
Cooper, founder of Cooper Arms shortly 
after the 22 CCM got off the ground. Pre- 
liminary testing of the 17 CCM as with 
the 22 CCM showed exceptional accura- 
cy potential. Cooper soon realized that 
moving the smaller 17 caliber bullet at 
higher velocities extended the 22 CCM 
performance considerably. 

From the beginning, the CCM brass 
was lathe turned on computer controlled 
equipment, but quality drawn brass is 
being imported as | write this. All of the 
turned brass | purchased originally 
seemed of good quality, but some prob- 
lems such as a tight, or worse yet a stuck 
case, did seem to crop up periodically. 
Supposedly the new drawn brass will 
eliminate this problem and also pick up 
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The 17 CCM is one real fun cartridge on prairie dogs and ground squirrels. The author asked 
Walt Berger to make both the 15 and 18 grain bullets just for it. 


slightly more case capacity. 

Measuring the original 17 CCM brass 
its overall length is 1.170 inches long 
with a recommended trim length of 1.165 
inches long. Rim diameter is .310 and is 
.050 thick. The neck length is .150 and it 
has a 35 degree shoulder. 

Cooper Arms provides a load data 
sheet with each rifle, but | may as well 
share what we have found that works 
best. First off Cooper Arms recommends 
using small pistol primers, but the 6 1/2 
Remington seems to do an exceptional 
job as well. There are several different 
builet weights that work real well with se- 
lected varmints in mind, starting with the 
ultra light 15 grain Berger and ending 
with one of the various 20 to 21 grain 
bullets. The 15 grain bullets are a lot of 
fun to shoot at 100 yards for practice, 
preferably under ideal conditions. | have 
managed to shoot some very tiny groups 
with these light bullets and a stiff load of 
Hodgdon’s 110 powder. They move out 
at over 3500 fps and should be deadly 
on any crow or blackbird within 150 
yards. 

Now moving on to the 18 grain Berger 
bullets for prairie dogs and the small 
ground squirrels. After our recent trip to 
Montana, | am convinced the 18 grain 
Berger with its large hollow point is the 
best bullet all around for the 17 CCM. 
Moving them at 3300 fps proved deadly 
on the prairie dogs and gophers in ex- 
cess of 200 yards. The little bullets would 
air lift a gopher several feet in the air if hit 
just right. A solid load of Winchester 680, 
which is now unfortunately discontinued, 
but still on some dealers shelves is the 
powder for this weight of bullet. 

The various 20-21 grain bullets are a 
real good choice for the large wood- 
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chucks or rockchucks. These tough 
varmints need a heavier bullet and a well 
placed shot to put them down for good. 
Velocity will range from 2900 to 3100 fps 
using either Winchester 680 or Accurate 
Arms 1680. Starting loads are on the 
loading data sheet from Cooper Arms, 
but please start low and work up very 
carefully. Remember the 17 CCM is a 


very small cartridge that will show pres- 
sure and velocity changes quickly. 

Daniel Cooper really came up with a 
great little cartridge when he designed 
this little 17 wonder. There are several 
key advantages when shooting the 17 
CCM. Practically no recoil and almost no 
metal fouling to speak of, which allows 
you to keep shooting at least 100 rounds 
or more in a dog town between cleaning. 
The barrel may get warm, but not exces- 
sively hot like any other centerfire car- 
tridge. Last but not least the 17 CCM is 
just plain cheap to shoot with most loads 
well under ten grains of powder. A real 
fun cartridge available from Cooper 
Arms. 

(See Precision Shooting Magazine 
March, 1993 for a complete report on the 
17 CCM rifle.) 


17 Ackley Hornet 

As with all the sensational seventeens, 
the performance seems almost incredible 
for the size of the cartridge and bullet, 
but the tiny 17 CCM and the small 17 
Ackley Hornet are truly the efficiency ex- 
perts. P.O. Ackley, who designed it said 
“The 17 Hornet is one of the best bal- 
anced 17 cartridges...” and “Up to 200 


Continued on next page 


The 17 CCM is very easy to load with quality reloading dies from RCBS but keep an eye out 
for rattle snakes in dogtown! 
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SEVENTEENS 


Continued 


yards, the 17 Hornet has proven to be 
extremely deadly on small game includ- 
ing squirrels, prairie dogs, woodchucks 
and foxes”. 

After watching Bob Deaton shoot liter- 
ally hundreds of prairie dogs with his little 
Frasier single shot 17 Ackley Hornet last 
year in Montana, | am convinced that 
P.O. Ackley is right with the exception of 
Bob’s frequent hits beyond 200 yards. 
Bob’s 17 Ackley Hornet also proved 
deadly on rockchucks for both of us. 

| asked Bob Deaton for load and form- 
ing information as follows: 


Todd: 

Some thoughts on 17 Hornet. | 
formed my cases by necking with the 
seating die and then running them into 
the resizing die. My form load after 
priming the cases was 10 grains of ei- 
ther IMR 4227, Winchester 680 or Ac- 
curate Arms 1680 with packed tissues 
to fill the cases to the necks. | then fire- 
formed the cases, trimmed and they 
were then ready to load. 

Load Data: 

Rifle was a falling block Frasier with 
a 20 inch barrel. Berger’s 20 grain bul- 
let was used for all loads. 

These are maximum working loads 
and should be approached gradually 
and with caution. 

fps groups 
10. gr. IMR 4227 3400 .710 
9.5 gr. Hercules 2400 3500 1.00 
10.5 gr. Winchester 296 3500 1.20 
12.5 gr. AA 1680 3500 = .50* 


* As you can see, the safe maximum 


PRAIRIE DOG DIGEST, 1994 
IS HERE! 


Articles from writers at the Prairie Dog 
‘Conference’ by: Steve Comus, Editor, 
Gun World; Bill Jordan, Shooting Times 
Editor; Rich Kayser, Precision Shooting; 
Bob Milek, Jr., Freelance; Clair Rees, 
Guns Magazine; Jon Sundra, Guns Maga- 
zine; Judy Woolley, Freelance. No adver- 
tising; 88 pages. Learn what the greats say 
about prairie-dogging! New detailed maps 
of Ft. Belknap & Phillips County by our 
staffer, Denise Stuwitz, that show dozens 
of towns. A Classic Collector’s Issue! 
$16.95 postpaid ($18.11 CA; $20 CAN) 
[Visa/MC; call Tuesday or Thursday 9 AM 
to 1 PM. 209-439-9511]. Or we ship on re- 
ceipt of personal check. C. W. Cornett 
POB 9711, Fresno, CA 93793 


The author and Bob Deaton with a high mountain rockchuck shot with a 17 Ackley Hornet. 


17 Ackley Hornet. 


working load for my gun is 12.5 
grains of Accurate Arms 1680, which 
is also the best shooting load. How- 
ever, | normally shoot 12.3 grains at 
3450 fps for my hunting load. This 
load performed very well in Montana 
last summer. The 17 Hornet per- 
forms like a 222 Remington in terms 
of distance and drop out to 300 
yards. 


If you are interested in shooting a 17 
Ackley Hornet, most likely you will have 
to build a custom rifle or by rebarreling 
an existing 22 Hornet if the action is suit- 
able or find an original factory Kimber or 
Cooper rifle in which a few were cham- 
bered for the neat little cartridge. Several 
very good actions, such as the petite 


Martini if you can find one, the Ruger 
number 1 or number 3 would make into a 
nice 17 Ackley Hornet. 

Clymer Manufacturing Co. Inc., makes 
17 Ackley Hornet reamers that are com- 
patible with the current RCBS loading 
dies but, case necks should be turned or 
reamed to .010 maximum thickness. If 
you are building a custom rifle in any 
rimmed case such as the 17 Ackley Hor- 
net or 17 Bee, | recommend buying a 
minimum of 500 rounds of new brass and 
sending a sample to the reamer manu- 
facturer, so they can match the reamer to 
the brass. The area just ahead of the rim 
is very critical; whereas, if their reamer is 
ground too large in that area a bulge will 
show up on fired cases. Like | said, let 
them grind the reamer to match the 
brass. 


“The Reamer People” 


WE OFFER PRECISION: 


Chamber reamers, gauges, 
drills, taps, & other related 


tooling for the gun industry. 


Easy Payment 


Contact us at: 


JGS Precision Tool Mfg. 


1141 So. Sumner Rd. 
Coos Bay, Oregon 97420 USA 
1-503-267-4331 FAX: 503-267-5996 
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*This reamer print is compatible with RCBS dies 
(neck turn or ream to .010 max neck thickness.) 
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The two reamer prints illustrated here net is by far the most popular, but occa- most identical with the exception of 
are for the 17 Ackley Hornet and the 17 sionally a 17 “K” Hornet will show up so | shoulder angle in which the 17 Ackley 
“K” (Kilbourn) Hornet. The 17 Ackley Hor- have included the drawing. Both are al- Gants 

ontinued on next page 
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Hornet is 30 degrees and the 17 “K” Hor- 
net is 35 degrees. Although both of the 
17 Hornets would have identical ballis- 
tics, my choice would be the 17 Ackley 
Hornet because of the availability of form 
and reloading dies from RCBS and Red- 
ding. 

| wonder if Mr. Ackley would have ever 
thought his little 17 Ackley Hornet would 
be so popular almost four decades later. 
Speaking for Bob and myself, the 17 
Ackley Hornet still delivers one mean 
sting! 


17 HeBee 

In the search for a little more perfor- 
mance than what the 17 Ackley Bee had 
to offer, Dennis Hrusosky of Joliet, Illinois 
designed the 17 HeBee. What Dennis did 
was to use a shorter neck (but adequate- 
ly long enough at .185) compared to the 
17 Ackley Bee. This gives the 17 HeBee 
more case body, which picks up signifi- 
cantly more powder capacity. 

Dennis has used Ron Pence’s 17 cal- 
iber barrels to rebarrel and relined old 
classic single shots in the 17 HeBee. The 
performance and accuracy has been truly 
amazing. One advantage that Dennis 
never anticipated was that primer pock- 
ets rarely open up like the seventeens 
based on the 222 style cases. Velocity 
out of those long barreled old single 
shots are just not too far behind the 17 
Mach IV. 

Reloader #7 is the powder for the 17 


The 17 HeBee and Berger’s excellent 20 grain bullets are a great combination for varmints 


way out yonder! 


HeBee. Dennis recommends using 
enough of it in fireforming until the cases 
come out almost completely formed on 
that initial firing. Then work up carefully 
until you reach the maximum working 
load, which should move a 25 grain bullet 
at 3600 - 3800 fps depending on which 
action you choose and barrel length. The 


a ca fr Bee VV8 
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1645 WEST HAMLIN ROAD 
ROCHESTER HILLS, MI 48309-3368 
PHONE: (313) 853-5555 + FAX: (313) 853-1530 (24 hrs.) 
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20 grain should cruise at 3700 to over 
3900 fps again depending on barrel 
length and strength of action. 

(For an indepth look at the 17 HeBee 
refer to the July and October, 1993 is- 
sues of Precision Shooting Magazine.) 

The 17 Ackley Bee was one of the very 
first few original seventeen wildcats and 
most likely the second or third seventeen 
cartridge P.O. Ackley designed. Ackley 
said the 17 Ackley Bee was almost ideal 
for the 17 bore with little noise and rico- 
chet problems. 

Like the 17 HeBee, Reloader 7 and fast 
lots of H322 should work real well in the 
17 Ackley Bee and the 17 A & M Bee as 
well. Both cartridges are almost identical 
in capacity and reamer prints are includ- 
ed for those who may be lucky enough to 
come across one. Although if | were to 
build a new 17 Bee, my choice would be 
the 17 HeBee with reamers available 
from Clymer Manufacturing Co. Inc., and 
custom form and reloading dies from 
Redding. As with the 17 Ackley Hornet, | 
would send the reamer manufacturer a 
few samples of the 500 cases, so the 
reamer could be matched to the brass. 
The critical area is marked “B” on the 
reamer prints and should match the 
brass closely. 


Continued on page 30 
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17 Mach IV 

If you are looking for a “17 Caliber 
Classic” look no further, because the 17 
Mach IV is the one. Introduced by the 
O’Brien Rifle Co., of Las Vegas, NV in the 
mid 1960’s the little cartridge (in size any- 
way) continues to gain in popularity. 

P.O. Ackley said concerning the 17 
Mach IV, that it “nas the ideal maximum 
capacity for the 17 bore”. After working 
with almost all of the different seventeens 
from the 17 CCM to the 17 PPC, | must 
say | agree wholeheartedly. This efficient 
little cartridge with 20 grains or less pow- 
der can safely push 25 grain bullets ap- 
proaching 4000 fps with a barrel length 
of 23 to 24 inches. 

It’s a very easy wildcat to work with, by 
using custom Redding or RCBS form and 
loading dies that are readily available 
from most reloading distributors. Forming 
is completed with just two form dies and 
then fireforming the cases with a slightly 
reduced load. Hodgdon 322 and 335 are 
two very fine performers in the 17 Mach 
IV and flow through the small 17 caliber 
drop tube quite well. | normally recom- 
mend H335 when the temperature is 
going to be above 70 degrees and with 
barrels over 22 inches. Velocity should 
be in the 3900 fps range with a maximum 
working load. One of my 24 inch barrels 
pushes Berger’s 25 grain bullet at 3950 
fps and the other just at 3900 fps without 
hurting the brass. My cases normally will 
last several “chuck” seasons, but these 
are maximum working loads that have 
been worked up very carefully (as all sev- 
enteens should) in hot, humid conditions, 
that way | know they are safe anytime. 

After using the 17 Mach IV the past 
four years as my primary varmint car- 
tridge, | must say it has met and exceed- 
ed all my early expectations. A fantastic 
and fun varmint cartridge that continually 
amazes me whether it’s woodchucks or 
crows in Ohio or prairie dogs in Montana. 
The 17 Mach IV will reach right out and 
slam them like they have been struck by 
a bolt of lightening. The 17 Mach IV will 
always be my forever favorite of all the 
Sensational Seventeens and is truly a “17 
Caliber Classic!” 

(For more information about the 17 
Mach IV see the January, February and 
March, 1991 Precision Shooting Maga- 
zines.) 
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A true 17 caliber classic, the 17 Mach IV! 


MINIMUM CHAMBER OIMENSIONS , CALIBER _17 MACH IV 
SPECIAL FOR TODD KINDLER 


YY /Z 


- 1563 


1.400 


RIMLESS BOLT FACE 


HENRUCSEN TOOL COMPANY, INC. 
°.0. BOX 688 ¢ PHOENDX, OREGON 87835 


BELTED-RIMMED BOLT FACE 


BOOY , ITPI 0103 
WECK ITPro 


RESIZE N.OW 


BRASS_221 REM 


This finish reamer will match the current 
Redding full length die perfectly. 
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Author’s full custom 17 Mach IV. It has a short Shilen action, deep fluted Shilen barrel and 
extra fancy claro walnut stock. 


17 MACH IV STARTING LOADS 


25 Grain Berger or Hornady Bullet 
Hodgdon 335 29 on the Culver 
Hodgdon 322 or (T322) 31.5 on the Culver 


Primer: Winchester (small rifle-—-Remington 7% 
Federal M205 


Case: Remington 221 Fireball 


18 grains 
17.5 grains 


Be Alert: 17 calibers jump in pressure very quickly, start loads low and work up slowly! 


17 MACH IV FORM PROCEDURES 
1. Run cases through 221 Fireball FL sizer without expander (with lube) note: this step 
is probably not necessary but it does reduce neck slightly 
2. Run cases through Redding 17 Mach IV #1 form die (with lube) 
3. Run cases through Redding 17 Mach IV #2 trim die (with lube) 
4. Run cases through Redding 17 Mach IV full length die with expander (with lube) 
5. Trim to 1.390 
6. Debur inside and out 
7. Turn to .0115 (this works perfect for my custom reamer neck) 
8. Debur inside and out 
9. Run through Redding 17 Mach IV full length sizer with or without expander 
10. Degrease cases in a pail of acetone 
11. Prime and load 
12. Keep cases trimmed to 1.395 
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17 Javelina 

If the 17 Mach IV is the Seventeen Cal- 
iber classic then the 17 Javelina has to 
be a close runner up in my book. It just 
may be the very best of the seventeen 
cartridges to shoot both the 25 or 30 
grain bullets. Large enough to move the 
30 grain bullet over 3800 fps, and the old 
standby 25 grain at 4000 fps. The 17 
Javelina with its .246 neck length is ideal 
for both bullets and is an attractive car- 
tridge, but does require 3 or 4 forming 
dies to make them. This is the only one 
of the Six Sensational Seventeens that | 
have not worked with as yet, but | have 
two shooting (seventeen) friends that | 
have helped with their 17 Javelina’s, so 
let’s take a look. 

One of the neat things about writing is 
the nice people | have met and several 
come to the top of the list. One is Kevin 
Gullette of Wichita Falls, Texas, who 
called early in 1991 to talk about seven- 
teens. He had picked up a used but like 
new custom built Remington 40X BR in 
17 Javelina. In the next several months 
Kevin called and sent targets and loading 
data from one highly accurate 17 Javeli- 
na. This was a real treat for me because 
of the highly accurate bench type rifle he 
was using and that he was sharing it all 
with me. 

One page of four different targets that 
Kevin fired all 5 shot groups averaged 
.459 with several groups showing four 
shots in the high ones or twos. Now | can 
hear you say, so what. An accurate 
varmint rifle should shoot like that, but 
when you read the condition statement at 
the bottom of the target you can under- 
stand that this was exceptional. The wind 
at 3:00 pm that afternoon was from the 
SW at 5 to 15 mph, and it was 95 de- 
grees! Kevin was also moving the 25 
grain Berger’s at 4099 fps which shows 
why | was somewhat surprised. So much 
for the wind sensitive seventeen critics 
and those who feel you can’t obtain ex- 
cellent varmint hunting accuracy at high 
velocity levels. 

Kevin used top quality Sako 222 re- 
formed brass, Federal 205 primers and a 
too stout load of Hodgdon’s 4895 that 
afternoon. One of my first questions, to 
Kevin was how long will the primer pock- 
ets hold up? Well to make a long story 
short, they did not last all too long, so he 
backed it off to just a tad under 4000 fps, 
and the brass has held up for many load- 
ings. A good starting load would be 17.5 
grains of Hodgdon’s 4895 and work up 
carefully as with all the seventeens. There 
may be a better powder for the 17 Javeli- 


Continued on next page 
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na, but | am not too sure | would waste 
my time looking. Kevin sent another set 
of six groups with 5 shots in each one 
using the somewhat reduced load aver- 
aging just under 4000 fps. This time 
around the average group size was a tad 
larger at .600 even, but the wind was still 
howling at 5 - 12 mph, and it was 100 
degrees! Not too bad when one 5 shot 
group was a .196 and several others had 
4 shots inside the mid twos. 

The 17 Javelina designed in 1954 by 
Paul Marquart of the famed A & M Rifle 
Co. in Prescott, Arizona is forty years old 
this year. Hard to believe, but then again 
I’m getting close to the big forty as they 
say. A real Sensational Seventeen that | 
fee! should have been chosen by Rem- 
ington in the early 70’s instead of the 17 
Remington, but maybe some spirited gun 
company will put it in a production 
varmint rifle in the next forty years. Let’s 
hope so, Kevin! 


Continued on next page 
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/7SAVELIMA 


The 17 Javelina may be one of the best cartridges to shoot both the 25 and 30 grain bullets. 


RIMLESS~~>72 — 


CLYMER TEER Tas 


1645 WEST HAMLIN ROAD 
ROCHESTER HILLS, MI 48309-3368 
PHONE: (313) 853-5555 + FAX: (313) 853-1530 (24 hrs.) 
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17 Remington 

They foul out! Too hard on barrels!! It’s 
way overbore!!! Yes, | always heard these 
comments when someone mentioned the 
17 Remington, so when | decided to 
build my first 17 Mach IV several years 
back the 17 Remington wasn’t even con- 
sidered. 

To make a long story short, | have a 
completely different outlook concerning 
the 17 Remington after working with two 
factory rifles and talking with other shoot- 
ers who have used the cartridge. Both of 
the factory rifles surprised me how well 
the 17 Remington performed with just a 
little tuning. By using proper cleaning 
techniques every 10 to 15 shots neither 
rifle showed any signs of fouling out. | 
would clean the 17 Remington a little 
more frequently than let’s say the 17 
Mach IV, but certainly not enough to 
bother me. 

Barrel life in the 17 Remington is also 
something | would not be overly con- 
cerned about either. Several shooters 
who have treated their barrels well by 
proper cleaning, have actually reported 
excellent barrel life. By this | feel it com- 
pares with any other hot varmint car- 
tridge such as the 22-250 or 220 Swift. 
After approximately 700 to 800 rounds, | 
would occasionally check the rifle for 
group size. Some may start to open up 
earlier, some a little later, but most of the 
hot varmint cartridges depending on the 
barrel, how hot things get and cleaning 
techniques should last relatively longer. 

The 17 Remington is overbore? That is 
tough for me to answer. It’s a large sev- 
enteen cartridge, the Goliath so to speak, 
but overbore that may just depend how it 
is loaded and used. | don’t think | would 
want to shoot it hours on end in a dog 
town. That would be better suited for the 
17 CCM, 17 Ackley Hornet or 17 HeBee 
where the barrel heat and noise become 
a factor. But on eastern woodchucks or 
western rockchucks where the shooting 
is not as fast, the 17 Remington really 
shines. 

With the recent new 30 grain seven- 
teen bullets, the 17 Remington stands tall 
once again. This sheds new light on the 
overbore critics. Just input a 30 grain 
bullet with a ballistic coefficient of .230 
moving at 3900 fps and see how impres- 
sive that is. What it amounts to is one 
super “chuck” cartridge and just superb 
on distance foxes and coyotes. If you 
don’t believe me just ask Michael John- 
son of Missoula, Montana who shoots 
over 100 coyotes a year with his custom 
17 Remington using 30 grain Berger bul- 
lets. Let me quote one of his letters to 


Continued on next page 
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The 17 Remington stands tall among all the “Sensational Seventeens.” With Berger’s 30 
grain bullets it heads the list as the best fox and coyote cartridge. 


Cutter adjustments IN and OUT to .0002" 
Can adapt to electric screwdriver or drill. 
Complete tool $60.00 with SH and pilot! 


Available from 


K&M Services Bob Pease Accuracy 
5430 Salmon Run Rd. OR P.O. Box 310787 

Dover, PA 17315 New Braunfels, TX 78131 
AC 717 292-3175 PM AC 210 625-1342 


All Neck Turner Manufacturers claim their tool turns to 
.0001 (1/10 thousandth). HAH! “Anyone can work to a 1/10 
thousandth - picking the right one is the trick.” 
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me. “I have shot the various .22s, but got 
tired of sewing holes in the pelt and tak- 
ing a beating in the fur market. | now 
shoot the .17 Remington with a thirty 
grain bullet at nearly 3950 feet per sec- 
ond. I’ve gone exclusively to Berger Cus- 
tom Bullets located in Phoenix. | seldom 


CAL. 


get an exit hole with this fragile hollow 
point bullet”. 

Introduced over twenty years ago in 
the early 1970’s, the 17 Remington is still 
offered in the BDL Model and last year 
they chambered the petite Model 7 in 17 
Remington as well. Two quality rifles with 
the proper twist (1 in 9) for either the 25 
or 30 grain bullets. 

Whether you buy a factory rifle in 17 
Remington or build one in a custom rifle, 
| don’t think you will be dissatisfied. Inex- 
pensive brass and dies are stock items 


from most dealers. We have found IMR 
4320 and Hodgdon’s 4895 are two very 
good powders in our testing. | recom- 
mend Remington’s strong 7 1/2 primer in 
all seventeens with the exception of the 
17 CCM. The 17 Remington is truly a 
Sensational Seventeen when loaded 
properly and used on the larger varmints, 
and | must admit the critics had me 
fooled. (See February, 1992 Precision 
Shooting Magazine for more 17 Reming- 
ton information.) 


(7 LEMINGRN RIMLESS 1/13/83 


GN iss Manufacturing Co. inc. 


Kelbly’s Inc. 


Manufacturers of Stolle Custom Rifle 
Actions and Kelbly Scope Rings and 
Bases 

Complete Rifles starting at $1795.00. 
Call for details. 


We carry a complete line of 
Benchrest Fiberglass stocks, Jewell 
BR Triggers, and Hart Rifle Barrels 
for Benchrest. 


The Importers of the Lapua 220 
Russian the finest brass available for 
the 22 PPC and 6mm PPC chambers. 


Send for current price list of all our 
products and services. 


7222 Dalton Fox Lake Road 
North Lawrence, Ohio 44666 
(216) 683-4674 Fax: 682-7349 


1645 WEST HAMLIN ROAD 


ROCHESTER HILLS, MI 48309-3368 
PHONE: (313) 853-5555 + FAX: (313) 853-1530 (24 hrs.) 


PENCE 


PRECISION BARRELS 
17 Cal.-50 Cal. Cut Riflings 
Hand-Lapped 
Stainless Steel Rifle Barrels 


Engineered By: R.G. Sherer 
Owner/Operator: Ron Pence 


Free Price List Available 


PENCE PRECISION BARRELS 
7567 East 
900 South 
So. Whitley, IN 46787 
219-839-4745 


This concludes our look at Six Sensa- 
tional Seventeens. Each one has its little 
niche in the sport of varmint shooting. | 
would like to give a very special thanks to 
Bob Deaton, Kevin Gullette, Dennis Hru- 
sosky, and Michael Johnson for all their 
help and encouragement. Also thanks to 
David Mason of Clymer Reamers for pro- 
viding the reamer prints. 
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BRUNO 


SHOOTERS SUPPLY 


NEW PRODUCTS NOW AVAILABLE 
ws 21.95 
1 39.95 


Bruno Bolt Disengagers (Hall) 

Bruno Barrel Vises Lt. Wt. w/sleeve. 

Bruno Hardened Replacement Points for 
Rifle Rests 

Bruno Shim Packs for Bullet Seaters . 

Bruno Sighter Cams (Specify Rest) 

New Ruger Rifle in .22 & 6mm PPC 

Wick Jags - St. Steel (Dewey Rods) 

Jewell Scope Rings ... 

Lapua Brass in stock 

Sako USA 6PPC Brass . 

Norma Brass Now Available (6PPC) 

Bruno Drop Tubes 4"-6"-8" Redding, Lyman 

Hart Rifle Barrels, HV-LV 

Shilen Barrel Blanks, Select Match . 

Dillon Electronic Scale 1500 Grain 

RCBS Electronic Scale . 

Bausch & Lomb 36X 

Precision Rifles Powder Measurer - BR . 

Win 748 Powder .. 

Win 760 Powder .. 


Federal 205m-210m Primers per 1000 


Federal 205m-210m Standard Primers per 1000 


Rem. 7 1/2 Match Primers per 1000 

Rem. 9 1/2 Stand. Lg. Rifle Primers per 1000 
Hornady - 6PPC Full Length Die . 

Hart Rifle Rest (Varmint) 

Bald Eagle Front Rest (Alum.) Standard 
Kleinendorst Bolt Disengagement Tool 

Lee Auto Prime (two trays) 
Hammond Dies 

Bushnell Lt. Wt. Scope Rings .. 
Dial Caliper 6" Mitutoyo (1 Rev.) . 
Dial Caliper 6" Mitutoyo (2 Rev.) . 
Dial Caliper 6" Stainless Steel (1 
Ball Micrometer . 

Standard 1" Micro 

Never Dull - can 

Friction Block .... 

Whitetail Carbide Primer Pocket Uniformer . 
Bruno Aluminum Side Tension Rest Top 


Rev.) 


Bruno 310 Tool Neck-Size Die, Accepts Wilson 


Bushings (less bushing) PPC, BR, .308 
Bruno Custom Bolt Holster 
Bruno Custom Scope Covers (Specify model) 
New 36X Leupold . 
Old 36X Leupold 
Bausch & Lomb .... 
Bruno Loading Block (PPC), Lucite, Holds 20 
Bruno Loading Block, White Delrin, Holds 20 . 
Bruno Adjustable Shooting Stools (Solid Oak) 
Hart Rifle Barrels, HV-LV 
Shilen Rifle Barrels (Select Match) .. 
Bruno Adjustable Shooting Stools (Soli 
Kelbly Scope Rings (1-Screw, 2-Screw) 
Kelbly 30mm Scope Ring 
McMillan Stocks (Fiberglass) HV-LV 
McMillan Stocks (Graphite) HV-LV .... 


BOOKS 

“The Ultimate in Rifle Accuracy”, Newick SOFT 

“The Accurate Varmint Rifle”, Boyd Mace 

“The Best of Precision Shooting” Vol. Il .... 

NEW “The Best of Precision Shooting” Vol. | . 

NEW “Precision Shooting Annual” Vol. | & II 
1992 & 1993 Editions SOFT 

NEW “Precision Shooting Annual” Vol. | & Il 
1992 & 1993 Editions HARD 


BRUNO BULLETS 

22 Cal. - 52, 57, 63 BT ... 

22 Cal. - 52, 57, 63 FB 

6mm - 63, 65, 68, 70 BT 

6mm - 63, 65, 68, 70 FB 

New 6mm 9S FB, BT .. 

(Under 500 add $1.00 per hundre 


.... PER 500 
. PER 500 
. PER 500 
. PER 500 
.. PER 500 


SINCLAIR PRODUCTS 

Arbor Press - Stainless 

Neck Turner (Two Calibers Complete) 

Mandrels for Neck Turners 

Concentricity Fixtures . 

Dial Indicators .001 .. 

Dial Indicators .0001 

Rifle Caddy Stand - 1-Gun 

Rifle Caddy Stand - 2-Gun 

Side Tension Rest Top ... 

Deluxe Action Cleaning Kit 

Pill Bottle Adaptor (Lyman, Redding) . 

Neck Expander (Two Calibers) 

Mini Case Length Trimmer 22, 6mm .. 

Bolt Disengagement Tool (Remington) 

Deluxe Deburring Tool w/Shouldered Top 
Large Flash Hole . 
PPC Flash Ho 

Powdered Measure Bracket . 

Seating Depth Comparitor 6 Calibers (Steel) 

Neck Wall Thickness Gauge w/Pilot 
(Accepts Dial Indicator) 


8.95 ea. 


4.95 
55.00 


- 474.95 


8.95 


_ 99.95 (Set) 
1.10 each 
... CALL 


12.50 each 


17.50 each 


64.75 
59.75 
64.95 
62.50 
69.95 
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Phase II Primer Pocket Uniformer (Adjustable) 
Lg. & Sm. Rifle - Lg. Pistol 
Power Uniformers (Drill Press Type) 
Lg. & Sm. Rifle - Lg. Pistol 
Series 8000 Primer Pocket Uniformer (Complete) . 
Series 8000 Drill Press Uniformer Only 
Sinclair Bore Guides (State Caliber) . 
Sinclair Solvent Ports 


PARKER HALE COATED RODS 
17 Cal. - 32" Rifle 

17 Cal. - 

22, 6mm, 30 - 37" Rifle Rod 

22, 6mm, 30 - 44" Rifle Rod 
Jags and Adaptors 


DEWEY COATED RODS 
22, 6mm - 36" Rifle Rod .. 
22, 6mm - 44" Rifle Rod 
30 Cal. - 36" Rifle Rod . 
30 Cal. - 44" Rifle Rod . 
Jags - 22 or 30 Cal. .. 
Adaptors - 22 or 30 cal. 
Dewey .17 cal. Jags 
Dewey .17-36" Rifle Rod . 


BRUNO CUSTOM BORE BRUSHES 
17 Cal. Dewey Rifle 1.75 
22, 6mm, 25, 6.5, 270, 7mm, 30, 303, 8mm 

338, 35, 375, 458 8.35 
Pistol - 22, 38, 9mm, 41, 44, 45 : 8.35 


BRUNO BORE GUIDES with “O” Ring 
Rem, Hart, Stolle, Shilen, Winchester 
(State Caliber and Action) 
Hall, Wichita, other 
Bore Guide Insert .. 
New Bruno Rimfires (State Action) Browning 
A-Bolt, Winchester 52, Anschutz 54, 
Remington 40X, Winchester 37, Anschutz 64, 
Remington 77, Kimber 82 ... oe 
New Bruno Solvent Ports .... 


BRUNO COTTON FLANNEL PATCHES 
22 Cal. 1 3/8" Square .. 

6mm Cal. 1 3/4" Square .. 

6mm or 30 Cal. 2" Round 

17 Cal. 3/4 Patch 

22 Cal. 1 1/4" Round 

Large Bore 2 1/4" Square 


Per 1000 
Per 500 
Per 500 
Per 1000 
Per 1000 
Per 500 


SHOOTERS CHOICE #7 

2 oz. w/applicator 

40z.. 

16 oz. 

Gun Grease, 10 cc. Syringe 

Rust Preventative (Aerosol) .... 

Quick Scrub Cleaner-Degreaser (Aerosol) . 
Shooters Choice Copper Remover .. 
Shooters Choice Black Powder Gel . 
Shooter’s Choice Bore Cleaner (Gallon) 


LUBE - SOLVENTS - SOLVENT BOTTLES 
Bruno Bolt Lube (Plastic Syringe) 

Bruno Leak Proof Solvent Bottles 2 oz. 
Bruno Leak Proof Solvent Bottles 4 oz. 
Sweets 7.62 Solvent 200 ml 


HOPPE’S 

Hoppe’s 16 oz. Benchrest Solvent 
Hoppe’s #9 16 oz. bottle . 
Hoppe’s #9 32 oz. bottle . 
Hoppe’s #9 Gallon Can ... 
Hoppe’s #9 w/Nitro 16 oz. .. 
Hoppe’s #9 w/Nitro 32 oz. .. 
Hoppe’s #9 w/Nitro Gallon .. 


SWEET’S SWABS 
Sweets Swabs (22, 6mm, 7mm, 30 & up) .. 
Chamber Swabs (PPC), .222, 7mm, .308 


Each 
Each 


WILSON 

Case Trimmer .. 

Case Holders ... 

Neck Size Die (Less Bushing) . 

Straight Line Bullet Seater 

Bushings (Reversible) ... 

Full Length Resizing Die 

Bullet Seater Stem and Top (22, 6mm, 30) 


REDDING 

BR-30 Powder Measure 

3-BR Match Grade Powder Measure (Both) . 
3-BRK Match Grade Powder Measure (Both) 
RS-6 Bench Stand for Powder Measure ... 
Full Length Sizing Dies 22, 6PPC, BR, etc. 
Standard Shell Holder 

Body Dies (6PPC) 


SCOPES 

Leupold 36X BR Cross Hair Blue 

Leupold 36X BR Dot 1/8 Minute Blue . 
Leupold 36X BR Cross Hair Silver 

Leupold 36X BR Dot Silver 

Saunders Scope Shades B&L, Leupold . 

ALL LEUPOLD SCOPES NOW AVAILABLE .. 
NEW Bausch & Lomb Scopes Now Available .. 
NEW B&L 36 Power Elite 4000 


WHITETAIL 
Carbide Cutters for Wilson Trimmer 
Primer Pocket Uniformers (Large, Small Rifle) 


28.95 
21.95 


TRIGGERS 
Jewell BR Standard 2 oz. . 
Jewell HVR Hunting Varmin’ 
Jewell Model 70 Winchester 
Available Options 
Bottom Lever Safety, R/H ... 
Bottom Lever Safety, L/H ... 
Top Lever Safety, R/H .. 
Top Lever Safety, L/H ... 
Bolt Release Lever (Rem. 700 Type) 
Two Stage Operation 
Canjar LP 2 oz. Adj. Remington Actions . 
Shilen 2 0z. Competition .. 
Shilen Std. for Model 700 Typ 


ADJUSTABLE SHOOTING STOOLS 
PADDED SEAT - SOLID OAK $49.95 


K & M TOOLS 

Pee Wee Internal Deburring Tool 17 cal. ..... 
Master Internal Deburring Tool (Std., PPC) . 
Prof. Internal Deburring Tool (Std., PPC) 
(Markle) Primer Seater Tool (Deluxe) .... 


- 125.00 
.. 140.00 
. 175,00 


25.00 
35.00 
35.00 
45.00 
10.00 
10.00 
« 126.95 
89.00 
59.00 


_ Primer Gauge W/Dial Indicator 


Dial Indicator Assembly To Fit Seater 

Neck Turner W/1 Pilot (State Caliber) .. 

Lee Shell Holder for K&M Seaters and 
Neck Turners 

NEW Primer Pocket Uniformers . 

NEW Arbor Presses 

NEW St. Steel Jags (Fits Dewey Rods) 


TULLER SAND BAGS - PROTEKTOR MODEL 
Rear High Heavy Bottom (Bunny or Rabbit) 
Standard Height Heavy Bottom . 

Standard Bunny or Rabbit .... 

#1 Front Bag (Hunting Rifle) . 

#2 Front Bag (2 1/2") Competition 

#3 Front Bag (3") Competition 

Flat Elbow Bag (7" x 7") 

Brick Bag 

All Tuller Sand Bags Filled 


HAMMOND DIES 

Full Length Die Accepts Wilson Bushings .. 
Shoulder Bump Die 

Small Base Die W/She 


DAVIDSON TOOLS 

Barrel Vise 

Rear Entry Wrench (State Action) 
Side Port Wrench (State Action) . 
Seating Depth Checkers 

Loading Ramps 

Davidson Bullet Puller (two holes) . 
Davidson Bullet Puller (three holes) ... 


JONES 

Micro Powder Measure W/2 Drop Tubes and 
1 Powder Bottle .. 

Powder Bottles 

Depriming Tool (State Caliber) 


WE ACCEPT MASTERCARD, VISA 
and AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Credit Card Orders Charged Additional 4% 


Please include payment with order. Also include 
ample shipping, overpayments will be refunded. 
ADD $4.50 for COD orders. All orders will be 
shipped UPS. PA residents add 6% sales tax. 
Dealer price sheets available with signed copy of 
FFL. Overseas orders please include phone and 
Fax number plus $5.00 additional for the out of 
country charge. Prices subject to change without 
notice. Other products available. Hazardous UPS 
Charge of $7.00 on Powder or Primers. Write for 
complete price sheet to: 


BRUNO SHOOTERS SUPPLY 


106 North Wyoming St. 
Box 2501 
Hazleton, PA 18201 
Phone (717) 455-2211 
(717) 455-8442 
Fax (717) 455-2211 
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PORTABLE BIPODS 


by 


Lester Karas 


The stability of a good bench rest with 
sand bags has been well established. 
From this excellent arrangement, shoot- 
ing records have been set. Field shoot- 
ing, on the other hand, lacks the stability 
of the bench rest unless natural rests are 
available. The old buffalo hunters more 
than 100 years ago used crossed sticks 
as a rest for the fore end of their Sharps 
rifles. The modern field hunter may do 
likewise, with crossed sticks, a field rest 
in the ground, or a commercial bipod 
which may be attached to the fore end of 
his rifle. 

A bipod fixed to the rifle’s fore end can 
be an amazing addition to accuracy in 
the field. While it may lack some of the 
solid stability of the bench rest, it may 
very well be the next best thing. It is 
portable, it stays with the rifle, and is 
convenient since it does not require the 
setup and holding with the left hand as 
required with the crossed sticks. A com- 
mercial bipod is available, at prices up to 
$90.00, however a bipod can be built by 
the shooter for a fraction of that cost, one 
which will be equivalent to, and in some 
cases superior to the commercial ver- 
sion. The model detailed in the attached 
drawings can be built relatively easily 
without access to a machine shop, how- 
ever a drill press will be required. 

The working drawings show details of 
the individual parts alone as well as the 
final assembly. It should be noted that 
the legs of the model as described can 
not be readily folded, however the entire 
assembly may be removed from the rifle. 
Photographs have been included in order 
to show the final assembly, as well as to 
show the bipod installed on a Model 70 
Winchester rifle. 

In the event that the rifle does not have 
an accessory rail, but has instead a stan- 
dard stud for a removable sling, then an 
alternate fastening attachment, as 
shown, will be required. 

It should be noted that the unit 
described has the advantage of allowing 
the rifle to be rotated within the bipod to 
be vertical when the bipod is set up on 
uneven ground. In addition, the legs of 
the bipod can be made of various lengths 
to accommodate positions other than 
prone. With the legs threaded as shown, 
they can be removed and replaced with 
longer, or shorter legs as required. 

The bipod yoke is made from alu- 
minum plate 3/4 inches thick, normally 
called tool plate. The minimum size 
required can usually be scrounged as 
scrap from a machine shop, again at 
minimum cost. A layout, in accordance 
with the drawing will be required. The 
piece can be cut to size with a hacksaw 
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and file, then drilled and tapped for threads as shown. 

Hardwood, preferably walnut or maple, of the dimensions 
shown, will be required as a base. A bolt, 1/2 inch in diameter, 
with two nuts for locking, and approximately 5 inches in length, 
will be required. The head will be cut off with a hacksaw, and the 
body of the bolt epoxied within the base as shown. The base will 
be held to the rifle by means of bolts through holes drilled in the 
base and through the 1/2 inch bolt. 

The final assembly will consist of the yoke, with washers on 
either side, locked in place via the double nut arrangement. The 
rifle can be rotated about the bolt assembly with the unit 
installed on the rifle. At the same time, the bipod yoke cannot 
mark the fore end of the rifle due to the shelf on the block. 

The bipod arrangement as shown, has proven entirely accept- 
able for wood chuck hunting in the field. 

Should this information, in your estimation, prove to be of 
interest to your 
readers who are 
wood chuck and 
prairie dog hunters, 
please feel free to 
use the drawings 
and letter as you 
see fit. 

Yours truly, 

Lester W. Karas 

45 Lewis Drive 

Newmarket, 

Ontario 

Canada L3Y 1R6 
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Observation Binoculars 


No More Squinting! Better depth perception with 
stereo vision, especially at long range. 

Discover the advantages of high power and stereo 
vision. A quality glass with all the accessories. 


Weather Proof. Well known German design, using full coated 
optics, having exceptional light gathering of 100mm objectives, 
turret eyepieces offering a choice or 25x of 40x. Included are 
adjustable full-length and fixed table top tripods, dust cover and 
cleaning accessories, and two filters (orange/yellow to improve 
contrast, and green polarizing filter). You will love the results or | 
guarantee your money refunded. $1,995 freight paid. 


Call Mr. Landreth 
PO Box 810 © Harper, OR 97906 © 503-358-2245 
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TESTING A BRACE OF “10-52 B’s” 


Ruger’s 10/22* carbines are light, 
handy little rifles, widely respected for 
their reliability. They make great plinkers, 
but their generally limited accuracy tends 
to reduce their appeal to serious rimfire 
aficionados. | must confess that, every 
time | see or handle one, | imagine it 
sprouting a heavy, match barrel. | have 
been interested in the new breed of 
heavy-barreled Ruger 10/22 match 
hybrids ever since | first read a brief 
description of some match rifles devel- 
oped by the Navy for CISM competition a 
few years ago. They had fitted some 
10/22s with barrels from Winchester 
Model 52 match rifles, and these report- 
edly shot well. However, the original 
account was rather sketchy, and includ- 
ed few details about their performance. 
Having spent a couple of years compet- 
ing fairly seriously in smallbore rifle sil- 
houette, | have more than a passing 
interest in rimfire accuracy, and the idea 
of building a heavy-barreled, steady- 
holding, match-grade autoloader in- 
trigued me — especially as a squirrel 
rifle. Such a rifle would have an advan- 
tage over bolt-actions, in that no move- 
ment would be required to reload for 
repeat shots. If the accuracy could be 
made to approach that of a good bolt 
action, | could have the best of both 
worlds! 

A gunsmith friend and | shared the 
same interest in heavy-barreled 10/22s, it 
turned out. After spending some time 
discussing the mechanics of setting up 
such a rifle, we mutually decided to 
embark on the project and see how our 
creations would perform. Drop-in, heavy 
barrels are available for the 10/22, but 
their cost is significant. Ruger 10/22s are 
not currently capable of accepting a trig- 
ger adjustable to about the 6-ounce 
range, so even “match” versions will not 
be fully competitive silhouette rifles. 
Therefore, our emphasis was on develop- 
ing hunting rifles of moderate cost with 
enhanced accuracy and handling charac- 
teristics. 


THE COLD-SHOT HYPOTHESIS 
| was especially interested in using 
cast-off Winchester 52 match barrels for 


*(Ruger 10/22 is a registered trade- 
mark of Sturm, Ruger & Co.) 
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John Feamster 
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Rifle #1 — the experiment — with synthetic stock and 19" heavy barrel (shown in the white.) 


a couple of reasons. Certainly, their low 
cost and my confidence in the accuracy 
of model 52s was one factor. However, 
an article by Geoffrey Kolbe (Precision 
Shooting, March ’93) influenced my 
thinking in another direction as well. Mr. 
Kolbe, a barrel maker, described the 
problems some non-stress-relieved, but- 
ton-rifled, match barrels exhibit regarding 
inaccuracy from a cold barrel — whether 
clean or fouled. | had experienced this 
phenomenon myself with some rather 
expensive factory rifles. The first shot (or 
two, or ...) out of a cold barrel — whether 
clean or dirty — would go significantly 
out of the group formed by subsequent 
shots through a warm barrel. One rifle, in 
particular, would put its first round very 
predictably about 2 inches high at 50 
yards, if the barrel had cooled for as little 
as 5 minutes, even though it shot tiny 
groups with good ammunition once it 
was warmed up! The implication for sil- 
houette competition was gruesome — 
almost guaranteed misses on between 
10 and 20% of shots fired in competition, 
through no fault of the shooter. (Sudden- 
death shootoffs tended to end a bit too 
suddenly, for my tastes!) Needless to 
say, on squirrels, where almost all shots 
are taken with a cold barrel, the rifle was 
a disaster! 


Roger Rule, in The Rifleman’s Rifle, 
noted that Winchester cut-rifled their bar- 
rels until 1955, when they switched to 
broached rifling. However, they reported- 
ly retained the cut-rifling process for their 
target barrels much longer. Winchester 
barrels made prior to about 1955 are 
dated on the underside, which simplifies 
identification of those made with cut 
rifling. My theory was that these barrels 
should be less apt to exhibit cold-shot 
inaccuracy than non-stress-relieved bar- 
rels made using other processes. This 
theory was confirmed in part by my 
experiences with a Winchester Model 74 
.22LR semi-auto which my father pur- 
chased in about 1941. That rifle, with a 
barrel date of 1939, is more accurate 
than any factory autoloader has a right to 
be! 


CONSIDERATIONS IN FITTING 

My gunsmith buddy located a used 
Winchester 52-B barrel, with a bulge in it, 
for $20.00. Happily, the bulge was near 
the muzzle, leaving plenty of room after 
amputation. My 52-B barrel was a bit 
more expensive, at $60.00. Both were 
dated in the 1940’s — comfortably dur- 
ing the cut-rifling period. They showed 
some throat erosion, which we removed 
by cutting off the rear of the barrels. Just 
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after we had acquired our barrels, | hap- 
pened across an excellent article by C.E. 
Harris (Gun Digest, 1994) which gave 
considerable, useful data about match 
reamer dimensions as they relate to 
semi-automatic rimfires. | highly recom- 
mend this article to anyone contemplat- 
ing such a project, as Mr. Harris de- 
scribes the danger of slam-fires and 
case-head ruptures which may occur if 
standard, SAAMI match reamers are 
used in these rifles. In order to insure the 
safest and most reliable function, | rec- 
ommend a semi-automatic match reamer 
be used. These differ in leade angle, 
body length and diameter from SAAMI 
match reamers intended for bolt guns, 
and offer better accuracy than standard 
factory sporting reamers. 

The barrels having been located, | 
shipped my components to the gunsmith 
(The Gun Works, Lizana, MS) for fitting. | 
chose to build my rifle around a Ruger 
10/22 Deluxe, which has a checkered, 
walnut stock without a barrel band. My 
friend chose a Butler Creek synthetic 
stock for his version. He lightly turned the 
barrels to 0.920" to match the contour of 
the receivers, and cut the new chambers 
using a semi-auto match reamer with a 
1 1/2° leade. Then, he made the extractor 
cuts, and fitted the barrels using the 
standard Ruger barrel-wedge method. 
(We briefly toyed with the idea of thread- 
ing the receivers for the barrels, but 
decided to err on the side of caution, in 
light of their aluminum construction.) 
Following this, he crowned the barrels 
using a stepped, recessed crown. He cut 
his barrel down to 19", as he wanted a 
lighter, more compact piece, while | left 
mine at 24", in order to obtain a more 
muzzle-heavy balance, similar to my sil- 
houette rifles. 

After opening the barrel channels, he 
then adjusted the triggers, focusing on 
improving their crispness and weight of 
pull within the limits of safety. When the 
adjustments were completed, both trig- 
gers broke cleanly at about 4 Ibs. As | 
shoot primarily standard-velocity ammu- 
nition in my rimfires, he also polished the 
various moving parts in my action. This 
reduced the force needed to cycle the 
bolt, and was intended to improve func- 
tioning with standard velocity ammo. 
Both rifles were bedded with slight 
upward pressure at the forend, in order 
to support the new, heavy barrels. (In our 
assessment, the aluminum receivers 
probably would suffer under the strain of 
these barrels if free-floated.) 

Testing was undertaken with the bar- 
rels left in the white, as we intended to 
re-cut the chambers if our results were 
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Rifle # 2 — the replication — with Ruger Deluxe walnut stock and 24" barrel. 


unsatisfactory. As the rifles were still sub- 
ject to modification when tested, we did 
not glass-bed them, which we intend to 
do after the barrels have been Parker- 
ized. | opted to mount a Leupold 3-9X 
Adjustable Objective scope on my rifle, in 
Redfield rings on Weaver bases. In keep- 
ing with the low-cost, fun rifle theme of 
the project, the gunsmith mounted a 
trade-in Bausch and Lomb 2.5 - 8x 
Balvar 8 scope on his. This scope lacks 
internal adjustments, and sight correc- 
tions are made via the scope mount. It 
has excessive parallax at rimfire dis- 
tances, which | countered during testing 
by taking great care to keep a consistent 
head position on the stock. (I’ve raised 
such a fuss about it that I’m assured he’ll 
send it off for parallax correction ASAP!) 

Rifle #1, with its Butler Creek synthetic 
stock and 19" barrel, weighed in at 7.4 
Ibs., complete with scope. It is light, 
compact and handy, with a reasonably 
muzzle-heavy balance, due to the light- 
weight stock. While it is a very maneuver- 
able hunting rifle, the slender forend did 
not ride the front rest well for bench 
shooting, and it required frequent shifting 
and resettling on the sandbags. Some 
shooters may be especially interested in 
this stock, however, due to the greater 
stability of its synthetic material — espe- 
cially if using it with a pressure-bedded 
barrel. 

Rifle #2, with its 24" barrel and Ruger 
Deluxe walnut stock, weighed 8.6 lbs. 
complete with scope. This rifle has a 
somewhat more pronounced, muzzle- 
heavy feel which | especially like for both 
offhand and bench shooting. The forend 


is almost a small beavertail, and is quite 
well-suited to bench shooting, as factory 
sporter stocks go. Overall, the Ruger 
stock was very comfortable and pleasant 
to shoot. The relatively long barrel might 
be regarded by some as unwieldy. How- 
ever, the overall length is 42" — about 
like my deer rifles — and | don’t find it 
too cumbersome for the type small-game 
hunting | do. Of course, both rifles are 
more difficult to shoot offhand on small 
targets than really good bolt-guns are, 
due to their relatively heavy trigger pulls, 
but they work well for hunting and casual 
practice. 


ACCURACY TESTING: 
METHOD AND RESULTS 

Back in my smallbore silhouette shoot- 
ing days, | conducted fairly extensive 
accuracy testing of several decent facto- 
ry rifles (Walther, Anschutz, Kimber, 
Kleingunther, et. al.) with a variety of 
ammunition. This was very educational; 
what | learned left me with a lasting disaf- 
fection for the common gun-magazine 
scenario in which a writer bolts a 4X 
scope onto a rifle, tries 3 or 4 brands of 
cheap, high-velocity ammo in it, and pro- 
nounces it an “accuracy test”. Accord- 
ingly, | purchased a variety of quality 
match ammunition, as well as some high- 
velocity fare suitable for hunting and 
plinking. All shooting was done at 50 
yards, using a Hart rest with a Sinclair 
adjustable top. Further, | placed 4 
Sinclair wind flags at even intervals 
between the bench and targets, and 
made every effort to select days with 
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Continued 


calm conditions for testing, in order to 
minimize wind effects. Prior to testing 
each brand of ammunition, | cleaned the 
barrels lightly using a Dewey rod, bronze 
brush and Shooter’s Choice. This 
allowed each type of ammo to establish 
its own fouling pattern in a clean bore. It 
also afforded me frequent opportunities 
to observe the effect of a cold, clean 
bore on first-shot point of impact. 

Both rifles functioned reasonably well 
throughout testing, although | did 
encounter occasional, infrequent failures 
to feed. Most of these were eventually 
traced to 1 magazine, which exhibited 
last-round feeding problems probably 
related to a weak spring. Rifle 1, which 
did not have the action polished internal- 
ly, was particularly magazine-sensitive, 
and yielded noticeably better results with 
one of the three magazines used. Rifle 2, 
which had been polished, gave generally 
excellent functioning, with the sole 
exception of Lapua Dominator L ammo, 
which jammed almost constantly. | was 
particularly interested in this ammunition 
for use in the Ruger hybrids, as it is ad- 
vertised as being slightly larger in diame- 
ter than standard. Thus, it seemed to 
offer the potential to tighten groups, 
given the relatively generous dimension 
of our chambers. 

The Lapua fed and extracted flawlessly 
when cycled by hand in both rifles, and 
gave no indication of problems in fit 
which might induce slam-fires. Rifle 2 
had very frequent failures to eject 
(stovepipes) with this ammunition. It hint- 
ed at wanting to shoot little bug holes at 
50 yards with the Lapua. However, accu- 
racy testing was degraded somewhat by 
the constant removal and replacement of 
the rifle on the bags while clearing mal- 
functions, plus wind changes which 
occurred during the slow process of test- 
ing this brand. Rifle 1, however, func- 
tioned well with the Lapua, exhibiting 
only one jam in 30 rounds fired. In that 
rifle, Lapua was the most accurate brand 
tested, by a noticeable margin. (See 
Chart A.) Overall, the rifles functioned 
well, given their missions of hunting and 
casual shooting. Cleaning the actions did 
not appreciably affect their reliability. 
Standard velocity ammo yielded notice- 
ably slower cycling, while high velocity 
fare was much more brisk and positive. 

Rifle 1 gave the best results with Lapua 
Dominator L and Eley Benchrest Gold, 
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Ten of the various brands of ammunition used in accuracy testing. 


which averaged 0.39" and 0.51" respec- 
tively. Among the less-expensive vari- 
eties, Winchester T-22 and RWS Target 
tied for top honors, at 0.74" and 0.70" 
respectively. Rifle 2 preferred CCl Green 
Tag and Eley Benchrest Gold, which 
averaged 0.55" and 0.60", respectively. 
However, these numbers do not tell the 
whole story, by any means. Many groups 
consisted of 4 shots in a hole measuring 
0.2" to 0.3" with one shot opening the 
group to its final dimension. The better 
ammunition, such as Eley Benchrest 
Gold, showed a particular tendency to do 


this. How significant is this? In Rifle 2, for 
example, B.R. Gold ($8.50 per box) and 
an excellent lot of Eley Standard ($2.50 
per box) both averaged 0.60". (See Chart 
B.) However, there was noticeably more 
dispersion between the individual rounds 
of Standard than with the Goid, which 
often put 4 out of 5 rounds through a sin- 
gle, tiny hole. This difference in perfor- 
mance would be of interest to a serious 
squirrel hunter intent upon taking only 
head shots. 

How does this accuracy compare to 
results obtained using similar ammo in 


CHART A 


Rifle #1: 19" heavy barrel, Butler Creek synthetic stock, 2.5-8X Bausch & Lomb Balvar 
Scope. Weight: 7.4 Ibs. (6-shot groups at 50 yards) 


AMMO # OF GROUPS SMALLEST LARGEST AVERAGE 
GROUP GROUP 
Lapua Dominator L 6 0.272" 0.632" 0.39" 
Eley Benchrest Gold 8 0.312" 0.663" 0.51" 
RWS Target 5 0.513" 1.047" 0.70" 
Winchester T-22 6 0.617" 0.892" 0.74" 
CCI Mini-Mag H.P. 8 0.397" 1.208" 0.81" 
RWS R-50 ra 0.451" 1.170" 0.81" 
Win. Super-X (Solid) 6 0.495" 1.180" 0.83" 
Eley Standard 8 0.625" 1.045" 0.84" 
Eley High Velocity H.P. 6 0.718" 1.180" 0.94" 
CCl Green Tag 6 0.486" 1.838" 0.95" 
Win. Super-X H.P. 8 0.755" 1.585" 115" 
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CHART B 


Rifle #2: 24" heavy barrel, Ruger Deluxe walnut stock, Leupold 3-9X A.O. scope. 


Weight: 8.6 Ibs. (5-shot groups at 50 yards) 


AMMO 


CCl Green Tag 

Eley Benchrest Gold 
Eley Standard 

Eley Tenex 

RWS R-50 

Lapua Dominator L. 
Eley High Velocity H.P. 
CCI Mini-Mag H.P. 
RWS Target 

Win. Super-X (Solid) 
Winchester T-22 

Win. Super-X H.P. 
CCI Stingers 

Fed. Gold Medal TGT. 
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high-quality, factory bolt-action rifles? 
The brand for which | have the most test 
data is Eley Standard, which has long 
been my mainstay for practice, smallbore 
rifle silhouette competition and hunting. 
Chart C presents data obtained using 
above-average lots of Standard in vari- 
ous target rifles and sporters. In general, 
with world-class ammo, the better bolt- 
guns will handily outclass these Ruger 
hybrids. Several factors may be opera- 
tive, including the larger, semi-automatic 
match chambers, the well-used condition 
of our cast-off 52B barrels, and our hav- 
ing pressure-bedded the barrels on our 
Rugers. No doubt, the difference 
between 4 lb. and 6 ounce triggers also 
played a role. However, to keep things in 
perspective, the Ruger hybrids are head 


# OF GROUPS SMALLEST 


LARGEST AVERAGE 
GROUP GROUP 
0.430" 0.663" 0.55" 
0.315" 0.868" 0.60" 
0.248" 0.871" 0.60" 
0.281" 0.820" 0.63" 
0.448" 0.864" 0.65" 
0.382" 0.883" 0.65" 
0.449" 1.060" 0.72" 
0.559" 0.885" 0.73" 
0.345" 1.245" 0.74" 
0.663" 1.225" 0.88" 
0.593" 1.420" 0.97" 
0.705" 1.660" 1.06" 
0.512" 1.610" ite 
0.650" 1.635" 1.18" 


and shoulders above the factory 10/22s 
I’ve tested. Shooters who are intent upon 
getting the absolute finest rimfire accura- 
cy possible will, no doubt, be plunking 
down their life savings in exchange for a 
top-quality bolt gun, most likely with a 
custom, benchrest grade barrel and 
chamber job, to boot. 


TESTING THE COLD-SHOT 
HYPOTHESIS 

Throughout accuracy testing, | moni- 
tored the 2 barrels ability to place their 
first shot out of a cold barrel (clean or 
fouled) into the same group as the rest of 
the shots. Rifle 1 was absolutely phe- 
nomenal, in this regard. It routinely 
placed the first shot — clean or fouled — 
into the center of the group. With ammu- 


CHART C 


A comparison of several rifles, using selected lots of Eley “Standard” ammunition. 


5-shot groups at 50 yards) 


RIFLE 


Ruger 10/22 Hybrid #1 (19" BBL.) 
Ruger 10/22 Hybrid #2 (24" BBL.) 
Anschutz 64 Match 

Kimber 82B Super America 

KDF Deluxe Sporter 

Remington 513-T 

. Walther Running Boar Match 

. Walther U.I.T. 
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# OF GROUPS AVERAGE 
8 0.84" 
7 0.60" 
10 0.53" 
10 0.56" 
8 0.54" 
5 0.42" 
6 0.42" 
24 (4 lots) 0.50" 


nition that was accurate in that barrel, it 
very frequently placed the first 3 shots 
into the same hole, with the flier usually 
being the 5th shot. The value of such a 
highly consistent barrel for hunting is 
obvious. 

Rifle 2 consistently placed its first shot 
through a cold, clean barrel about 0.8" to 
1.0" out of the group at 50 yards. When 
testing ammunition through a cold, 
fouled bore, however, the first shot was 
very often acceptably close to the center 
of the group. This barrel appeared to 
exhibit definite brand preferences regard- 
ing its cold-shot performance. Some 
brands tended to shoot well away from 
center with the first cold, fouled shot, 
while others were accurate under similar 
conditions. These results only partially 
confirm the hypothesis that Winchester’s 
cut-rifled tubes should be superior cold- 
shot performers. (Certainly, both were far 
superior in this regard to my $1000.00 
sporter which threw cold shots 2" high!) 
However, other factors such as barrel 
wear, interior finish, length differences 
and harmonics may also play a role in 
determining the cold-shot characteristics, 
and these results are not conclusive, by 
any means. 


DISCUSSION 

When summarizing the outcome of the 
project as a whole, | would note that 
one’s satisfaction has a whole lot to do 
with one’s expectations. If we’d put $600 
- $800 apiece into these rifles, we might 
have mixed feelings about our results. 
However, we approached the project 
with the goal of building relatively low- 
cost, fun rifles. We knew up front that our 
semi-auto match chambers, relatively 
heavy trigger pulls and decision not to 
free-float the barrels would limit the 
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Specializing in Fine Guns — Cooper Arms, 
Cascade Arms, Dakota and unusual Ruger 
#1’s (also handling other major brands). 
Complimentary items in stock — Berger, 
Calhoon, Hammett Bullets, Scopes, etc. 
Cooper VE 21’s in stock in right and left 
hand. Also Model 38 SS in 17 HeeBee, 17 
Ackley Hornet, and 22K Hornet. 

For Details on Cooper and Cascade 
Arms, please note Todd Kindler’s articles 
in previous issues of P.S. 
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A squirrel’s eye view of a Ruger hybrid. 
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Somewhat different views of first photo. 


TESTING A BRACE OF “10-52 B’s” 


accuracy we obtained. Heck, the reason 
our barrels were so cheap is that some- 
one else decided they were no longer 
suitable for competition! So, it was a low- 
stress project from the start. 

Overall, we met our goal 100% — 
these rifles offer significantly enhanced 
performance and handling, relative to 
factory 10/22s, at relatively low cost. 
Further, they are absolutely delightful to 
shoot! After embarking on several dead- 
serious accuracy projects over the past 
few years, | must confess that, lately, 
shooting has become rather like work. 
Naturally, | am glad to learn whatever | 
can from sessions at both the reloading 
and shooting benches, but the actual fun 
aspect of shooting has diminished some- 
what. These rifles are a great antidote for 
ennui — they positively demand that one 
do some plinking before and after (some- 
times during!) sessions of serious group 
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shooting. One stunt that | have enjoyed is 
lining up 10 spent 7.62 x 39 cases on the 
target rail at 50 yards, and then rapid-fir- 
ing them off, from the bench. With de- 
cent ammo and calm conditions, it’s no 
trouble at all to hit 10 out of 10 fairly 
quickly. (Try that with your single-shot 
Anschutz!) 

The appeal of these rifles is evident 
whenever | take them to the range. 
Invariably, shooters saunter over and ask 
what they are, who built them, and how 
they shoot. Upon handling them, most 
are positive in their comments about the 
nice feel and balance of the rifles. No, 
these Ruger hybrids won’t quite compete 
with a good bolt gun. However, they are 
well worth the time and effort, if you have 
a use for an unusual and fun rifle for 
hunting and informal target shooting. 
And... if you have a 10/22 leaning up in 
the closet, and just happen to be re-bar- 


reling a rimfire target rifle... what a happy 
coincidence! 
John H. Feamster 
1086 Charter Row 
Johnson City, TN 37604 
(615) 434-2572 


(Photos courtesy of Don Ballasch) 
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NEIL JONES 
CUSTOM PRODUCTS 


R.D. 1 BOX 483-A 

SAEGERTOWN, PA 16433 (814) 763-2769 FAX (814) 763-4228 

At Neil Jones/Custom Products, we have more 
than twenty years experience in designing and 
manufacturing the most accurate reloading tools on 
the market. Our micro dies are available to fit any 
cartridge - standard or wildcat and they are offered 
in either 7/8 x 14 threaded press dies or straight-line 
hand dies preferred by benchrest shooters. Our micro 
powder measure is second to none in accuracy 
and repeatability with even the toughest powders. 
All of our tools are designed to do the best job 
possible with improved accuracy as the goal. 
We will assist customers with unusual or difficult 
handloading problems. 


CUSTOM PRODUCTS 


¢ MICRO POWDER MEASURE 

¢ CASE FORMING DIES 

¢ MICRO SIZING AND SEATING DIES 

¢ DE-CAPPING TOOL 

¢e CLEANING RODS / CUSTOM ROD GUIDES 
¢ 22 RIMFIRE ACCURACY GAUGE 

e GUN CLEANING SUPPLIES 

e DELUXE ARBOR PRESS 

¢ CASE PREPARATION TOOLS 

¢ REMINGTON TRIGGERS REWORKED 


Micro Send $2.00 for a catalog of tools, prices and 
Measure useful reloading information. 


DISCOVER, VISA, MASTERCARD ACCEPTED. 


Neil Jones / Custom Products 


Primer Pocket Uniforming Fixture 


¢ Easy turning 

¢ Holds cases square to cutter 

¢ Cuts uniform square straight primer pockets 
¢ Uses new design Whitetail or Sinclair cutters 


Fixture w/ 1 shellholder $64.50 

Cutters - Small Rifle « Large Rifle * Large Pistol $18.00 
Handheld Handle $7.50 

Additional modified shellholders $6.00 


Neil Jones / Custom Products 


22 Rimfire Accuracy Gage 


¢ It has been working for 15 years 

¢ Tested and proven by thousands of satisfied customers 
¢ 100% safe 

¢ Nothing to wear out or break 

e Easy modification to 22 Mag 

¢ Affordable - $44.00 + s&h 

¢ Mag insert - $5.00 
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TESTING THE BURRIS 2.5 x 10X 
SIGNATURE SERIES POSI-LOCK SCOPE 


THE PROBLEM 

In a recent article, | described a new 
wildcat | am working on and have 
dubbed the .339 Deja Vu. In this endeav- 
or, |am attempting to build a near perfect 
rifle for my hunting needs. One of the es- 
sential components of a near perfect rifle 
must be, of course, the near perfect 
sight. Herein lies the problem. My gift for 
serendipity is certainly not the greatest... 
and in the scope department it stinks. 

My brother invited his twin brother and 
myself on an African safari (bless his 
heart) in 1993. They asked me to put to- 
gether a reasonable all around caliber 
and rifle for each of them for such a ven- 
ture. To add fuel to the fire, the need to 
find the perfect scope became more ur- 
gent. We have all hunted for the past 45 
years, and along the trail have all become 
disillusioned with variable scopes. The 
concept of being able to dial in a low 
power where heavy cover presents itself, 
and then turn to a high power in the 
open, especially in the western Rockies 
where we are from, is an ideal solution if 
it just worked. Our distrust has been de- 
fined over the years by the vulnerability of 
variable scopes. Rough handling, heavy 
recoil, and the delicate nature of scope 
internals have proved to be too much for 
this varied application. We have not been 
able to trust any variable scope’s ability 
to hold point of impact. This leads to se- 
rious problems when shots out to 400 
yards or so present themselves. For this 
reason, we have all been straight power 
users for the simplicity of their construc- 
tion and (therefore) the greater reliability 
they provide. The fact that variables are 
by far the most popular selling scopes 
does not endorse superior reliability. And 
reliability is becoming more and more a 
necessity as the ability to find trophies 
goes down and the prices of hunts go 
up. 

Avid Benchrest competitors, myself 
being one, have known for many years 
that one of the common faults in our 
equipment is the delicate nature of our 
scopes. Even under the mild recoil of 
10.5 to 13.5 pound competition rifles fir- 
ing small cartridges we find the erector 
tube moving about and not always re- 
turning to the exact position after each 


a 


by 
Jacob L. Gottfredson 


The heavy varmint rifle with a Burris Signature Series 2.5 x 10 scope. 


shot. Imagine then the punishment that 
scopes must endure atop rifles kicking 
10 or more times that of a Benchrest rifle, 
riding in bouncing trucks, packed in the 
cargo bay of planes flying at 30,000 to 
40,000 feet, falling on the ground while 
hunting, riding in saddle scabbards at- 
tached to horses, etc. And surely our 
quest for extreme accuracy cannot be 
met with inferior or damaged sighting 
equipment. 


THE HYPOTHESIS 

Over the years Benchrest shooters 
have employed various methods of solv- 
ing the problem of floating erector tubes. 
Installing a screw to solidly fix the erector 
tube once we were sighted in helps but 
presents some minor problems. First, it is 
rather slow, and second, one cannot eas- 
ily apply the same pressure each time the 
screw is seated several times in competi- 
tion. Thus the seating process moves the 
point of impact slightly when the screw is 
tightened. A coil spring installed midway 
between the adjustment knobs works 
much better. This solves several prob- 
lems. The system works without user in- 
tervention, and it presents enough con- 
stant force to keep the erector tube in 
position under the mild recoil of our rifles. 


This finally allowed Benchrest competi- 
tors to spend more time working on other 
accuracy problems. Cecil Tucker of 
Odessa, Texas employs this method in 
his conversion process. 

But for a hunting rifle subjected to 
more serious recoil and handling situa- 
tions, an even more positive system is 
needed. It was with these problems in 
mind that | called Burris in late Novem- 
ber, 1992. | had become interested in the 
Burris Signature Series scope because 
the internals appeared to be constructed 
with strength being a major concern and 
objective. The erector tube was held in 
position by 2, instead of 1, leaf style 
springs, and other strength enhancing 
ideas had been incorporated also. My 
call was directed to Dwight Van Brunt. In 
the course of discussing scopes in gen- 
eral and the Burris scope specifically, | 
told Dwight about my new rifle and our 
upcoming trip to Africa. It was then that 
Dwight informed me of a scope system 
they would be introducing in January, 
1993. Dwight offered to let me use and 
test the new scope, to include testing on 
our safari. 

In late January a package arrived that 
contained literature and drawings de- 
scribing Burris, new Posi-Lock System. 
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The new system was innovative and 
uniquely combined both the screw and 
the constant spring concepts in one 
mechanism. It featured the ability to use 
either the spring, or the screw and the 
spring to positively lock the erector tube. 
The new Burris Signature 2.5 x 10 scope 
arrived in February. It was boxed and 
wrapped for the store shelf. 

Hypothesis: we now have a reliable 
scope for our hunting rifles. We also have 
a reliable variable mechanism with Burris, 
stout, lapped internals as well. 


TESTING THE HYPOTHESIS 

After Dan Dowling finished point bed- 
ding and incorporating some other accu- 
racy enhancements in my new rifle, | ad- 
justed the triggers of all three rifles, 
pulled a few other tricks of my own and 
proceeded to mount bases and rings. 
Before mounting the scopes, however, | 
wanted to conduct some tests. | own a 
killer heavy varmint rifle built by Bob 
Brackney of Phoenix, Arizona and 
stocked by Tom Meredith of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. This rifle has been a consistent 
winner for me. It is capable of shooting in 
the zeros, and has given me 25 round 
aggregates less that .2 inches in compe- 
tition. My interest was in whether these 
scopes would deliver repeatable accura- 
cy and point of impact when used on 
such a rifle. And if they could, the second 
test would be whether this could be sus- 
tained during and after use on two rifles 
exhibiting 27 foot pounds of kick and one 
with a forehead biting 43 foot pounds of 
kick under rough hunting conditions. 

What should the test be? | have read 
many articles by professional writers who 
have tested scopes under some rather 
rigid specifications with equipment suited 
to the task. Not being/having either, | was 
a bit constrained in what | could do. But | 
do know what is important to me in a 
scope and | proceeded to list the criteria 
under which the scopes must perform 
and what, functionally, is important to me 
in that respect. 


Hunting Criteria: 
Range 
Inside 500 yards 
Topography 
Rocky Mountains to heights of 12,000 
feet 
Plains of Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Africa 
Cover 
Brush of South Texas, Africa, Alaska 
Forests of Rockies, etc 
Weather 
Dry temperatures to 100 degrees in 
Texas and Africa 
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Groups shot with the Burris Signature Series 2.5 x 10 power Posi-Lock scope. 


Humid climates of Gulf Coast, Alaska, 
and Africa 

Cold, wet snow, or rain in Alaska or the 
Rocky Mountains 


Functionality and performance 
requirements: 
1. Ability to maintain point of impact at 
any power 
2. Ability to maintain the same point of 
impact through all ranges of power 
as many times as it is moved. 
. Reliable function over time 
4. Rugged construction, ie, ability to 
take reasonable abuse 
5. Sufficient light gathering ability at 
dawn and dusk 
Appearance is a nice thing. | am not 
against it. But it holds no importance or 
priority over function when | am hunting. 
Neither am | one to moan about a rifle’s 
weight when hunting, and | walk a great 
deal. | find no problem with rifles weigh- 
ing up to 9.5 pounds in a hunting situa- 
tion. | tend to stay inside the less than 
500 yard range when shooting at animals 
and therefore have no need to move the 
adjustment knobs when hunting. Exact 
click movement therefore has no particu- 
lar use to me. Also, | have never, in all my 
hunting career, found it useful to know 
whether a scope’s clicks were so precise 
as to allow me to move in large circles 
and have it return to zero. That each 
scope click moves the same distance 
each time and is known and is repeatable 
is vitally important to long range shoot- 
ers, but for the majority of us this feature 
has little practical use. What is important 
to most is that, once sighted in, the bullet 
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continues to impact in the group and the 
desired point of impact, and when the 
power is varied, it still continues to im- 
pact in the same group. It is also impor- 
tant that the scope has the ability to ad- 
just the group close enough to the de- 
sired point of impact to provide satisfac- 
tory results to 500 yards, give or take a 
few. Typically, | zero my rifle in prior to 
the season to produce the optimal point 
blank zero. Once there, which is accom- 
plished quickly, | am done. | may check 
point of impact during the season or after 
a trip but that is it. Thus my tests were 
concentrated around the interests listed 
above. 


TESTING: 

At the range, | removed the first scope 
from its box. | mounted it on the heavy 
varmint rifle (photo 1), bore sighted it, 
and took one shot. The shot was within 
one inch of my aiming point. (EDITOR: 
There are indeed people who can do this 
sort of thing — bore sighting - with re- 
markable proficiency. Our writer is appar- 
ently one of them. When | bore sight a 
rifle, if my first shot lands in front of me, 
rather than behind me... | feel that | came 
out ahead.) | aimed at the same point 
and moved the scope’s crosshair to the 
bullet hole. The next bullet fell about .1 
inch above the point of aim. Groups were 
shot at 50 yards early in the morning in 
mild conditions to eliminate as many vari- 
ables as possible. At longer ranges wind, 
mirage, and sight picture will skew the 
test. If size of group or point of impact 
displacement varied perceptibly, | want- 


Continued on next page 
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TESTING THE BURRIS 
2.5 x 10X SIGNATURE 
SERIES POSI-LOCK SCOPE 


Continued 


ed these affects to be as small of a con- 
tributor as possible. | then moved to a 
self designed target | had hung for the 
test and proceeded as follows: 

1. Shoot a group with the scope set on 
10 power. 

2. Move the variable power from 10 to 
2.5 and back to 10 power five times 
hard, hitting the stops on each end. 
Fire the second group at 10 power. 

3. Move the power ring to 6 power and 
shoot the third group. 

4. Move the power ring to 2.5 power 
and shoot the fourth group. 

5. Move the power ring back to 10 
power and shoot the fifth and final 
group. 

6. Measure each group’s size and 
compute the aggregate of each set. 

7. Note the point of impact displace- 
ment of each group from the point of 
aim using the first group as the base 
case. 

8. Repeat 

9. Use the scope in hunting situations 
for one year and then repeat steps 1 
through 8 above. 

This test was conducted in exactly the 
same way for each of three Burris 2.5 x 
10 scopes (See example targets - photo 
2). Each was removed from a new box 
shipped from the factory wrapped in cel- 
lophane and placed on the heavy varmint 
rifle. 

Having no means of scientifically test- 
ing the light gathering ability of the Burris 
scopes, | took all of my scopes to the 
range and compared the readability of 
each to the others in both bright and 
subdued light. Only one scope ap- 
proached the brightness and crispness of 
the Burris. Unfortunately, that scope and 
the lenses are no longer in production, 
and it is a straight power scope. | found 
that the Burris filled my requirements for 
readability and light gathering ability sat- 
isfactorily. Another plus is the ability to 
turn to 2.5 power which seems to en- 
hance the light gathering capability con- 
siderably, especially over stronger, 
straight power or variable power scopes 
not having the ability to reduce magnifi- 
cation to as low as 2.5. 

The capability to adjust parallax is a 
must at the higher powers to obtain opti- 
mum focus when testing. | found the par- 
allax calibrations to be off considerably 
from their markings for my eye. This held 
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One of the .300 Win Mags with a Burris Signature Series 2.5 x 10 power scope. The Burris 30 
x 60mm spotting scope is shown mounted on the Burris tripod as well. 


true for all three scopes. My brothers ex- 
perienced the same problem. A call to 
the factory offered no solutions as to how 
this could be adjusted. A small set screw 
exists on the side of the parallax adjust- 
ing ring, but the Burris engineer ex- 
plained that it is not for the purpose of 
calibrating the ring as it was for the old 
Lyman and Leupold scopes. It appears 
to be a parallax ring stop. Though a bit 
perplexing it isn’t a problem in a big 
game rifle, however. Constant adjust- 
ment as is needed in competition is sel- 
dom required for a big game hunting 
scope, and a compromise of 200 yards 
or so is usually set and left alone. This is 
easily established at the range by noting 
where best focus and reticle stability 
occur at the compromise range as the 
parallax ring is turned. 

The scopes were then installed on the 
hunting rifles (photos 3 and 4). Many 
hours were spent working up loads. Ap- 
proximately 100 rounds of ammo were 
fired through each rifle in this activity, 
and for sighting in the chosen round. We 
had an opportunity to hunt Nylghai in 
South Texas prior to leaving for Africa. 
Temperatures ran to about 80 humid de- 
grees. To this point, we encountered no 
problems. 

We sighted in all three rifles when we 
arrived in Africa. We faced mild but sus- 
tained, soaking rain the first week with 
temperatures ranging from 35 degrees in 
the morning to 70 in the afternoon. The 
skies finally cleared, presenting perfect 
days with temperatures running 45 in the 
morning to 85 dry degrees in the after- 
noon. The scopes ended up wet, dusty, 
dirty, and thrown around in the Toyotas 


and Land Rovers for 3 weeks. Approxi- 
mately 15 to 30 rounds were fired by 
each rifle in Africa. 

On our return home | hunted more Nyl- 
ghai. My brothers were fortunate enough 
to hunt elk and deer in the fall. The 
scopes were now ready for the third 
round of testing. This was aimed at de- 
termining whether they could duplicate 
the previous performance on the heavy 
varmint rifle after a year on the heavy re- 
coiling rifles, the rigors of hunting, and 
being bumped around in the trucks, etc. 

Testing on my heavy varmint rifle 
would not tell me whether the scope’s 
erector tubes were moving about during 
the heavy recoil of the hunting rifles and 
adversely affecting point of impact re- 
peatability, but it would determine 
whether the scopes had been damaged 
(performance reduced) by the previous 
treatment. If they had not been, then at 
least this would say that the scopes in 
and of themselves could take the ad- 
verse punishment. The final test will be to 
determine if the scopes can deliver point 
of impact repeatability under heavy re- 
coil. Thus an accurate heavy recoiling 
rifle will have to be used. If one can be 
found, and if it can be shot with repeat- 
able results, then surely the scopes will 
pass my tests. If the rifle will not seem to 
deliver such results, then it will become a 
question of determining whether the 
scope is the cause or something else is. 

All this may sound easy but it is not at 
all. First, many variables enter into the 
tests that muddy the water. Mirage, wind, 
topography of the range, heat and hu- 
midity, bullet variation, angle of the sun 
on the optics, barrel heat, statistical sig- 
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The .339 Deja Vu With a Burris Signature Series 2.5 x 10 power Posi-Lock scope. 


nificance of the sample size, subjective 
vs objective observation, skill and intelli- 
gence of the tester ... all of these and 


other variables affect the tests. 

Another question becomes, what are 
acceptable results? | decided to make it 
easy on myself. First, | don’t have equip- 
ment, a lab, or a shooting tunnel. But | do 


know what is acceptable to me, and | am 
a reasonably accomplished outdoor 
competitive Benchrest shooter. Thus | 
have only to pick what results | must ob- 
tain to deem a variable scope satisfacto- 
ry to me. With this in mind, | picked the 
following as my criteria of repeatable 
point of impact results. 


The hunting rifle used for the tests 
must be able to consistently deliver not 
more than .75 inch groups at one hun- 
dred yards, not more than 1.5 inch 
groups at 200 yards, and not more than 
2.25 inches at 300 yards in mild and 
readable conditions. The scope must be 
able to accommodate this accuracy 
through all power ranges with no change 
in point of impact due to the scope 
greater than .25 inch at 100 yards, .5 inch 
at 200 yards and .75 inch at 300 yards. 
And finally, the rifle has to recoil at least 
in the 25 to 50 pound range. The problem 
was, how to develop a rifle in that recoil 
category that would shoot consistently 
within my parameters and stay within my 
financial range. As you can imagine, ad- 
herence to the above standard will be al- 
most impossible to determine both sta- 
tistically and because such requirements 
for a scope are too tight against such 
gross group size. However, gross point 
of impact change due to the scope is 
possible, and so is the reduction of vari- 
ables by shooting at shorter ranges. 

While the .339 Deja Vu that | am cur- 
rently developing will deliver the accura- 
cy stated above, | believe it has the po- 
tential to do much better. Thus | set out 


Continued on next page 


WORLDS FINEST Muzzle Jump Eliminator'’-Recoil Reduction System 


Dial him in and allow 
for the wind. 


12 page color catalog $ 3.00 
Video Deposit (refundable) 4.00 
UPS Shipping 3.00 
Total Package $10.00 


Note: You may keep the video. 
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WOW! That was close; But the 
wind is a tad more than | thought. 


1-800-362-1857 @m 


IN MICH. (313) 653-2911 


ANSWER PRODUCTS boy 


HIRE US AT ANSWER PRODUCTS AND SEE 4 YOURSELF. 


SPOTTER! “ae a reduction in velocity 


SEEING IS BELIEVING - AND OUR 


Pad not 
needed on 
varmint rifles 


We area 
full-line 


THE ANSWER SYSTEM™ Only *179° to see the red mist fly. 
NEVER a loss of accuracy 


1. Keeps muzzle flat 


2. Reduces Recoil substantially : 
3. Does “NOT" throw dirt - there are no holes on the bottom 


se IT POSSIBLE 
Cut-away €Trimline™ 
pau, eas Pe = Fitted and finished 
ae hy aad 


This special brake assures that 
you will see the bullet strike. 


Patented Trimline™ Brake # 
Fitted & Finished Perfectly 


UU Yes! We can add a brake to your ported rifles. 


shop 


Examples: 
.416 Rem. 
.375 H&H 
.338 Win. 
.300 Win. 
7mm Rem. 
30/06 

.270 Win. 
.243 Win. 
22/250 


1519 Westbury Dr., Dept. PS Davison, MI 48423 


VIDEO 


Deposit Required 


Ma Conon) 


100% Money Back 
Guarantee 


WE DO ALL CALIBERS 
Felt recoil reduced to U 


30/06 - .300 Win. 24 - 28 Ibs 
Less than .270 Win. 16 Ibs 
.243 Win. 13 Ibs 
Less than .243 Win. 9 Ibs 
Less than .243 Win. 8 Ibs 
Less than .243 Win. 6 Ibs 
Less than .243 Win. 5 Ibs 
Less than 22/250 3 Ibs 
Next to nothing 
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TESTING THE BURRIS 
2.5 x 10X SIGNATURE 
SERIES POSI-LOCK SCOPE 


Continued 


to complete the necessary modifications 
to the rifle, work up match brass, and 
tune the most accurate round. | will not 
go into it here as it is the subject of an- 
other article dealing specifically with that 
rifle. 


RESULTS: 

The tables show the results of these 
tests. A bit of explanation is in order. 
Seven sets of groups were fired using the 
heavy varmint rifle (see targets and ta- 
bles), and the group size determined 
(table 1). For the most part all sets con- 
sisted of 5 groups. The agg was comput- 
ed for each set of groups (table 1). Next, 
the point of impact displacement from 
the base group (first group) was found 
(table 2). Let me explain this further. The 
first group fired in each set was always 
very close to the point of aim. Since the 
group was very small | assumed it’s point 
of impact was a correct match for both 
rifle, scope, and conditions. If the point of 
impact of the second group or any fol- 
lowing group was in the same identical 
place, the scope met my criteria. If the 
point of impact of the second or any re- 
maining group did not land in the same 
place, | assumed that it was due to 
something. If the displacement was with- 
in my criteria, then it did not matter what 
the “something” was that caused the dis- 
placement because even if it were the 


Hummer or Bummer? 


Exactly what is a Hummer barrel? 


scope, it was within my criteria. If the 
point of impact of any group was outside 
my criteria, then it would have to be de- 
termined whether it was due to the scope 
or something else. 

The average of the point of impact dis- 
placement was found (table 3) and then 
computed for the ranges of 100, 200, 
and 300 yards (table 4 & 5). It was noted 
that a few groups had a significantly larg- 
er displacement than the rest. It is inter- 
esting to note that in almost all cases the 
larger displacements from the base 
group occurred when the scope was on 
2.5 power. Part of this can be attributed 
to the fact that it was difficult to deter- 
mine the exact aiming point at such a low 
power. However, | always returned the 
scope to 10 power for the last group right 
after shooting at 2.5 power. In each case 
the point of impact displacement from 
the base group was very small again. 
That is, the group returned to the original 
point of impact of the base group when it 
was returned to 10 power. 


Results: 

1.1 was able to shoot very small 
groups, producing small aggs. 

2. The overall average point of impact 
displacement from the base group 
of all groups was within my stan- 
dard. 

3. The larger point of impact displace- 
ments from the base group did not 
cause the overall average displace- 
ment to be outside my standard be- 
cause there were so many small dis- 
placements. If | only looked at the 
largest displacement in each set, ie, 
three displacements out of thirty 


“ pry 
are 


Is it, as benchrest great Tony Boyer contends, an exceptional 
barrel that bucks the wind better? Or is it, as we suspect, 
simply an extremely accurate barrel? 

Whatever the definition, we're convinced that the road to 
Hummer performance is paved with superb gunsmithing. 

So perhaps the best any of us can do is select a barrel as 
carefully as we choose a gunsmith. 

To arm you with some meaningful facts, consider this: Shilen 


stainless steel Select Match barrels must air-gauge within 
.0003” of our standard groove diameter. Moreover, uniformity 
from end to end must be within .0001”. 

With dimensions like these, little wonder that Tony Boyer 

has switched to Shilen. And little wonder that he has since 
noted a remarkable increase in his percentage of Hummers. 
If you want a better shot at a Hummer, set your sights 


ona Shilen. 


Shoot a Shilen 
SHILEN RIFLES, INC. 


Makers of fine barrels, triggers and bullets 
P.O. Box 1300 205 Metro Park Blvd. Ennis, TX 75119 
(214) 875-5318 FAX (214)875-5402 
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two, then there was only a slight 
probability that | would impact out- 
side my standard, and then only by 
a small amount. However, since the 
larger point of impact displacements 
only occurred at the minimum 
power, this will only affect short dis- 
tances where the margin of error al- 
lowance can be high. 

Situation: 

a) A hunter sights in at 10 power. 
The hunter proceeds into dense 
brush that offers only shots at 
short distance and turns the 
scope to 2.5 power. The maxi- 
mum point of impact displace- 
ment possibly due to the scope is 
no more than .4 inch maximum at 
short ranges (under 100 yards.) 

b) Now the hunter proceeds from the 
brush into the open and takes a 
shot out to 300 yards, the scope 
having been moved back to 10 
power. The maximum point of im- 
pact displacement possibly due to 
the scope is much less than the 
2.25 inch standard for the rifle it- 
self at that range. 

Three groups out of thirty two were 
outside my criteria, however by only a 
small percentage. To reiterate, these ill 
effects were generated almost entirely by 
the groups shot at 2.5 power. This is 
partly due to the inability to see well at 
that low power. If these groups are 
thrown out, the average overall point of 
impact displacement from the base 
group is so low as to be insignificant. 
Note that the small displacements may 
not be due to the scope, but to any of the 
other variables listed above. However, 
the fact that point of impact displace- 
ment is acceptable means that the scope 
is not producing unacceptable results 
(nor is any other variable). 


CONCLUSION: 

The author is confident that a Burris 
Signature Series Posi-Lock variable 
scope can meet his requirernents for a 
functional and reliable hunting scope. In 
summary: 


The following Functionality and Perfor- 
mance Standards were met: 
1. Ability to maintain point of impact at 
any power 
2. Ability to maintain the same point of 
impact through all ranges of power 
as many times as it is moved 
3. Reliable function over time 
4. Rugged construction, ie, ability to 
take reasonable abuse 
5. Sufficient light gathering ability at 
dawn and dusk 
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GROUP SIZE (INCHES) 


AGG 0.1218 0.1066 0.1520 0.1913 0.1350 0.1316 0.1234 


TABLE 1 


POINT OF IMPACT DISPLACEMENT FROM BASE GROUP 


DOW e ROUP ROUP ROUP ROUP ROUP ROUP ROUP 

1/1 BASE ‘BASE BASE BASE ‘BASE 

21 10X 0.000 0.020 0.020 0.020 0.000 0.000 0.010 

3/6X 0.100 0.300 | 0.020 | 0.040 0.170 0.000 0.020 

4/25X 0.020 0.000] 0.300 0.200 0.400 

5 /10X | 0.010 0.000 0.020 0.100 0.000 0.000 
TABLE 2 


AVERAGE POINT OF IMPACT DISPLACEMENT FROM BASE GROUP (ALL POWERS) 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE POINT OF IMPACT DISPLACEMENT FROM BASE GROUP AT YARDAGES 


TABLE 4 


AVERAGE OVERALL POINT OF IMPACT DISPLACEMENT 
FROM BASE GROUP AT YARDAGES 


YARDS A MY 
ALL AVG. DISPL, STANDARD 
POWERS ALL GRPS. 


TABLE 5 


Tables. Results of shooting tests. 


The performance in hunting situations USING THE POSI-LOCK MECHANISM: To adjust during sighting in, simply screw 


over the past year, taking 24 animals on The Posi-Lock system is easy and the knob out away from the erector tube 
two continents, was completely success- quick to use. As shown in the figure (see to allow free movement of the erector 
ful. Hits were made between 50 and 362 photo 5), a knob is provided at the loca- tube (see drawing) under spring tension. 
yards with precision and confidence. tion of the windage and elevation knobs. 


Continued on next page 
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TESTING THE BURRIS 
2.5 x 10X SIGNATURE 
SERIES POSI-LOCK SCOPE 


Continued 


The erector tube is now held in place by 
an inner coiled spring. Proceed to make 
any adjustments necessary to bring the 
point of impact to the desired location. 
Now screw the Posi-Lock system down 
until it firmly contacts the erector tube. 

In my experience, locking the erector 
tube using the Posi-Lock moves the 
point of impact slightly high and to the 
right. This can be noted by reviewing the 
targets shown. Unscrew the Posi-Lock 
and make a final adjustment. Screw in 
the Posi-Lock and try again. Repeat if 
necessary. You are done. From this point 
you should not have to worry about 
missing due to scope error. It’s great! 

The mechanism can be used without 
screwing the positive lock in against the 
erector tube. The erector tube is still held 


POSI-LOCK IS NOW AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 


in place by the strong spring. This 
method alone works very well. The coiled 
spring is superior to the more usual leaf 
spring. There is less chance of failure, 
and it cannot come loose like so often 
happens to leaf springs. So why haven’t 
scope manufacturers used coiled springs 
all along? For one thing some believe 
that an extra external knob adversely af- 
fects appearance. As for me, | don’t give 
a hoot about appearance. The fact is, | 
kind of like the way it looks, especially 
given what it does. But the real and basic 
attribute of the American made Burris 
scope comes from having the confidence 
that it will continue to deliver reliable per- 
formance. 


BURRIS’ 20 X 60MM 
SPOTTING SCOPE: 

Dwight Van Brunt of Burris also provid- 
ed their 20 x 60mm spotting scope for 
testing. | used this scope throughout the 
year for a variety of needs. Primarily de- 
signed to be used in hunting situations, | 
was also interested whether the scope 


THE BURRIS LINE 
Showing the Posi-Lock on a Burris Signature Series 2.5 x 10 power 
scope. 
50 


had enough resolving power to be used 
for spotting groups shot during testing 
and competition. It worked very well for 
this purpose. To make a reasonable 
comparison to other spotting scopes, | 
took it along with me to the 1994 Cactus 
Classic Benchrest match in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. | put it alongside other scopes to 
compare brightness and resolution. It 
held its own very well considering the 
lower price of the Burris. The Burris has a 
large ocular lens featuring ample eye re- 
lief. It also has an integral sun shade that 
is extremely handy. The knurled focus 
wheel makes large focus changes with 
only small movements of the wheel. 
While | found a delicate touch was nec- 
essary to refine focus, it works very well 
in a hunting situation when it is necessary 
to move from short to long ranges and 
back quickly. The body has a rubberized 
covering that is attractive and functional. 
Scope covers were also provided. 

Jacob L. Gottfredson 

4422 Weiskopf Lane 

Corpus Christi, TX 78413 


Posi-Lock in locked position 


Burris Posi-Lock 


Illustrated drawing of the Burris Posi-Lock mechanism. 
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COACHING, FOR TEAM VICTORIES 


When President Clinton’s new anti- 
gun, “crime control” package starts to fall 
into place this Spring, one sport it will 
immediately affect is High Power match- 
es, at all levels. 

Today’s course of fire normally 
includes at least one, usually two strings 
of “rapid fire”, prone and/or sitting. That’s 
a traditional carry-over from the days 
when our national matches were primarily 
show places for the U.S. service rifle, and 
armed services participants. 

With the ban on “assault rifles” and 
large capacity magazines, inevitably the 
matches will either lose their civilian com- 
petitors (who won’t be able to buy AR-15 
or M1-A rifles or magazines), or they will 
downgrade the importance of rapid fire. 
Probably, a TR (target rifle) class will 
come to dominate the civilian portion of 
the matches. Over time TR matches will 
likely dispense with rapid fire altogether, 
shooting a course similar to that in the 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Great 
Britain, South Africa and similar National 
Prize Meetings, four or five matches per 
day fired slow fire from as many dis- 
tances. Perhaps all firing will be prone as 
in the above countries. Maybe 3-position 
or 4- position shooting will be the norm. 

It is possible that our National Matches 
themselves will be threatened before the 
dust settles. One of the few justifications 
for the Nationals which might carry any 
weight with Congress might be the role 
the Matches play in U.S. National Team 
selection for international competition. 
Our national team members are mainly 
chosen on national match results, and 
international matches are often staged 
concurrent with or consecutive to the 
Nationals. 

For our National Team to be a selling 
point in Congress, it is important to have 
successful high-power teams. Though 
we have had some great individual 
shooters the last few decades, our teams 
have been only so-so in the various 
Palma Matches, at Bisley, and elsewhere. 

My opinion is we could greatly improve 
our teams if we are willing to lay aside 
our parochial conservatism and make 
some changes. 


Cooperative Competition 
A team composed of people who are 
individually great may not be successful. 
Top individual shooters have strong opin- 
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by 
Lloyd de Vore 


ions and personal ways which are not 
easily subordinated to team needs/goals. 
A major problem national team coaches 
face is how to strengthen the team with- 
out knocking individually great shooters 
“off their feed”. 

| believe the first step to better team 
performance is to recognize you can’t 
teach team shooting in one month or 
even one season. Team shooting must 
be part of every time the shooter goes to 
the line, in any match which has more 
shooters than firing points, at any level. 
To accomplish that, | suggest a different 
method of squadding, similar to that long 
used in Canadian competition. 

Essentially, instead of shooting “string 
fire’, where an individual lays down and 
fires all his shots at a target, then another 
individual replaces him and fires all his 
shots, the Canucks squad three shooters 
to a target at once. Each shooter, begin- 
ning with the one on the right, fires one 
shot at a time, in rotation. When the 
shooter on the right shoots, the one on 
the left scores the shot. The shooter in 
the middle is charting his previous shot, 
looking at the wind indicators, and 
preparing to shoot his own shot as soon 
as the target goes down and comes back 
up. 

Next it is shooter in the middle’s turn to 
fire. Because he has no scoring responsi- 
bility for the shooter on his right, he is 
ready to fire as the target rises. He 
shoots, and the target goes down to be 
scored. When it comes back up, the 
shooter on the left will be ready to fire, 
and the middle shooter will record the 
score. (See attached diagram.) 

All three shooters have a group time 
limit, usually about 45 minutes for all of 
them to fire 2 sighters and 15 rounds on 
score. They discipline each other to see 
the limit is not exceeded and everyone 
has ample time to shoot all his shots. 
Using this method, the equivalent of 
three relays of “string” shooters can be 
fired in less time than if the three were 
allowed to fire their shots individually, 
and had to move on and off the line. 

More to the point, it teaches them to 
work with each other while firing. It gives 
them the chance to “go to school” off 
each other’s shots, particularly in reading 
the wind. If target service is slow, it is the 
scorer who calls the range officer (RO). 
The shooter need not roll out of position 


to get help. If there is a cross fire from 
another firing point, there are witnesses 
and the shooter need not get excited 
about his chances of convincing the RO. 
In short, the three learn that working as a 
team all their scores improve, even 
though coaching within the group is not 
allowed and individual scores win individ- 
ual prizes. 


Personal Preferences 

Another thing shooters learn when 
shooting together in threes is that differ- 
ent styles of shooting can produce equal- 
ly high scores. Other than safely, there is 
no one “right” way to shoot. They also 
become aware of the strengths and 
weaknesses of their fellow shooters. 
Some top shooters hold like a rock, but 
are only slightly above average in wind 
reading. Others read wind like an 
anemometer but have only a moderately 
firm hold. Still others read wind well and 
hold like an anvil, but are so slow getting 
the shot off that it’s pure accident if the 
wind at trigger break is even similar to 
what they saw before going on aim. (If 
you can learn to shoot as the target hits 
the top of its rise, you learn to shoot in 3 
seconds or less, an invaluable skill in 
tricky breezes.) 

They also learn to deal with their emo- 
tions about their fellow shooters. They 
learn tolerance, because tolerance keeps 
their own pulse rate in hand, improves 
their own scores. And, as they are learn- 
ing to control their own emotions, they 
are learning not to upset their fellow 
shooters as conditions get tough, when a 
shot goes where it’s not expected, or 
time runs short due to poor target ser- 
vice. 


Live Coaching 

In ’79, Col. Bill Brophy took a good 
U.S. team to Upper Hutt (Trentham), New 
Zealand with hopes of winning the Palma 
Matches. Instead, the Aussies won, 
either the Brits or Kiwis took second, and 
the U.S. finished somewhere below that. 
Why? The winds were tough. At least a 
couple of times the wind at 1,000 yards 
snapped the target frames during the 
match itself. 

But, personally, | think it was excess 
U.S. team rigidity that did the major dam- 
age to American hopes. Remember the 


Continued on next page 
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COACHING FOR 
TEAM VICTORIES 


Continued 


Revolutionary War? How the Tories and 
Brits complained because the Yankees 
hid behind trees and rocks and sniped 
away individually, rather than standing in 
ranks and fighting like gentlemen? Roles 
were reversed at Upper Hutt 203 years 
later. A Central U.S. Coach dictated the 
wind for everyone on the American firing 
line, relayed through the coaches with 
each of the four shooters. Fire com- 
mands were given volley-fashion to the 
U.S. team and a bad shot by one was 
usually a bad shot by all. 

Folks, you’re welcome to your opinion, 
but | think that approach goes complete- 
ly against any team goal | can think of 
outside of exercising pure, raw, power 
over the shooters. 

The goal of a team and all of its coach- 
es should be to help every shooter fire 
his best possible score under the condi- 
tions at hand. To do that, you have to 
support the shooter, play on his/her 
strengths, prop them up where they are 
weak. Coaches are there solely to give 
help, not demand obedience. 

Examples: How does a shooter like to 
hear the wind called? In minutes? In 
clicks? Does he like to hear you say “Put 
on a minute more Right wind/ Put on a 
minute Left wind.”, or does he like to 
hear you say “Put on another 
minute/Take off a minute.” Some shoot- 
ers like to put on their own windage, oth- 
ers, like me, prefer to just have the coach 
click in the changes on my sight while | 
stay on aim, ready to shoot. Some like 
you to handle their ammo, others want to 
do it themselves. 

Coaches need to recognize some guns 
shoot “closer to the wind” than others. 
One shooter’s gun might require a minute 


wind change where another’s gun, on the 
same position at the same time with the 
same ammo, might require a half-minute. 
With four shooters on four contiguous 
positions, each may very well need differ- 
ent windage even if they all fire at the 
same instant. At the minimum, top 
coaches know the shooters, their guns, 
and their ammo, and do everything they 
can to complement all three. 

Some shooters need you to keep them 
calm, others need you to fire them up. 
Some need to participate in the windage 
decision. Some don’t want that responsi- 
bility. Inexperienced shooters sometimes 
need help with their self-confidence. With 
them the coach may want to say, “You 
just get a good hold and be ready to 
squeeze it off the instant | say go. If it’s a 
bad shot, it’s my fault; I’m the one calling 
the wind.” 

Does this more individual approach 
work? The first team | coached in 
Canada was at the Alberta Provincial 
Championships in 1981. The “old boy” 
groups grabbed off what they thought 
were the best shooters, leaving me on a 
relatively green, pickup team. Having 
shot in “competitive competition” with 
these fellas for 5 years though, gave me 
a bit of book on how to work their psy- 
ches. And, | asked them the basic ques- 
tions about how they preferred to be 
handled. 

One shooter, John Howard (then a 
“Marksman” class shooter), was a good 
fundamental shot but had little wind 
experience and less self-confidence. | 
cranked his wind on and off for him, and 
told him “Don’t sweat it John. I’m 
responsible for any misses. You’re a 
good holder & squeezer; just do that the 
best you can and we'll win this thing.” 

The upshot was our makeshift team 
won both the major team trophies in the 
Alberta Provincial Matches that year, 
including the 5th Regiment Trophy which 


OPTIC 


Building Custom Made 
Long Distance Viewing Systems 


¢ Binoculars 

¢ Range Finders 
* Telescopes 

¢ Tripods & Acc. 


JERRY PHILLIPS 
P.O. Box L632 ¢ Langhorne, PA 19047 e (215) 757-5037 
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had been shot for annually since 1903. 
And John Howard, |’m pleased to report, 
has gone on to become the Alberta 
Director for the Dominion of Canada Rifle 
Association and was the only Canadian 
to win a major individual match at the 
Bisley, England matches in 1993. (City of 
London match, 1,000 yards, 10 shots on 
score, 50-7V.) Another shooter from that 
team, Carl Ganter, a Lacombe, Alberta 
wheat farmer who was probably in his 
40’s when he started competition, won 
the Des Burke Target Rifle Award and a 
place on the ’94 Bisley Team in this 
year’s 111th Canadian National Prize 
Meeting. 

Though the U.S. team did win at least 
one Palma Trophy in the years since ’79, 
the latest Palma, shot in our own country, 
shows we still don’t have team shooting 
down well. We finished fifth behind the 
Brits, Aussies, Canucks and Kiwis. 


Team Selection 

What with The American Passion for 
fairness, equality, meritocracy, and all 
playing fields good & level regardless of 
cost, there probably isn’t too much alter- 
native to picking U.S. Team members 
based solely on individual scores in some 
commonly open to all match(es). Still, as 
in football or baseball, |’d like to see the 
team composed of several times as 
many players as will start on game day. 
Then the coaches can, at the last minute, 
decide who goes on the field. 

Why? Because the top individual play- 
ers aren’t necessarily the best team play- 
ers. If you don’t believe that, go to fighter 
pilot school sometime. Hot Dogs, who 
can’t control themselves and their aircraft 
to work for the team, cause losses for 
their own side. You don’t fly for the 
Thunderbirds or the Blue Angels if you 
can’t hack team discipline. And because 
even Nolan Ryan has a sore arm once in 
a while... and needs a relief thrower as 
backup. 


A Bibliography 

Last, but by no means least, good 
coaches need broad, deep knowledge of 
shooting, firearms, ranges, matches, 
rules, anything that can be used to help 
every shooter perform above their norm. 
In addition to the 2,000+ publications I’ve 
got on gunsmithing, hunting, collecting, 
etc., the following books on competition 
have been particularly useful to me: 


Anderson, Gary L., Marksmanship, 79 
p., Simon & Schuster, New York, 
1972 

Banks, A.G., Book of the Rifle, 221 p., 
Jordan & Sons Ltd., London, 1940 
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Banks, A.G., Random Writings on Target Rifle Shooting, 200 p., Summary 


Rifle Shooting, 198 p., Jordan & Barrie & Jenkins, London, 1972 So, that’s my thesis here. If we edu- 
Sons Ltd., London, 1943 Sweet, James, Competitive Rifle cate our coaches, select larger teams, 
Burke, Desmond T., Canadian Bisley Shooting, 120 p., “Shooting Book pay more attention to supporting shoot- 
Shooting, An Art and Science, 213 Publisher”, Maroubra, N.S.W., ers individual needs, and squad for 
p., privately published, Oakville, Australia, 1973 “competitive competition” in every match 
Ontario, 1970 U.S. Army Marksmanship Unit, where it’s practical, | think we could win 
Dominion of Canada Rifle Assoc., The Historical Developments of all the marbles, regularly. We certainly 
Canadian Marksman, Box 11160, Marksmanship, translation from the have competitive guns, ammo, and indi- 
Station “H”, Nepean, Ontario, K2H original Russian Sportivnaya Strel’ba viduals. Now we need to introduce a 
779, quarterly iz Vintovki (Brief Historical long-term system to build the teams and 
Pullem, Bill & Hanenkrat, Frank T., Information Concerning’ the protect our future National Matches. 
Position Rifle Shooting, 272 p., Development of Marksmanship in Best wishes, 
Stoeger Publishing Company, South Our Country) 286 p., Intelligence Lloyd de Vore 
Hackensack, New Jersey, 1975 Translation No. H-3205-B, Supply Box 702 
Reynolds, E.G.B. & Fulton, Robin, Officer, Ft. Benning, Georgia Wilbur, Oregon 97470 


"Cooperative Competition" Squadding 


All three shooters lying at the same firing point, at the 
same time. Firing begins with the shooter on the right and 
continues, one shot at a time, from right to left, as 


follows: 
3 2 1 
Scores for 1 Checks wind, charts, Shoots 
prepares to shoot 
3 2 1, 
Checks wind, Shoots Scores for 2 
charts, prepares 
to shoot 
3 2 1 
Shoots Scores for 3 Checks wind, charts, 
Prepares to shoot 
3 2 HE 
Scores for 1 Checks wind, charts, Shoots 


Prepares to shoot 
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HOW TO BECOME THE FASTEST 
SINGLE-SHOT IN TOWN 


by 
Dave Scott 


Those of us who hunt with single-shot 
rifles have a reputation to uphold. After 
all, the reason we smugly journey afield 
with our total in-rifle firepower confined 
to the chamber is because we’re deadly 
shots with our finely accurate weapons. 
Right? And since we just don’t miss, 
what reason would we possibly have for 
a quick second, third or fourth shot? 

Well, a couple of years ago | made a 
rather poor shot (not a miss) on a coyote 
at about 175 yards. The bow-wow carni- 
vore was trotting smoothly as | popped 
off the shot from a pretty shaky sitting 
position. For whatever reason, | hit him a 
tad far back. | then proceeded to franti- 
cally search the assorted 65 pockets in 
my camo frock for another round. My 
habit is to place a single cartridge in a 
pocket here and there so the things 
won’t rattle while I’m walking. To make a 
short story long, the coyote made it into 
a wooded creek before | could get off a 
second shot. And while | later found the 
predator defunct, the episode could have 
gone better. 

Even though the misdirected bullet 
was not my fault but obviously resulted 
from the dread Bernoulli Effect, | went 
home determined to find a more accessi- 
ble reservoir for back-up shots. 

Well, here it is. And if you want one, 
you’re going to have to make it yourself. 
As far as | know, this little device is not 
available on the market. Dave Beisner, 
lawman, entrepreneur and sometimes PS 
contributor, named it the cartridge 
caddy, and for those of us who operate 
without benefit of a magazine, it provides 
perhaps the fastest access to additional 
shots. 

The device simply snaps on your 
scope tube and can be installed or 
removed in an instant. Its compactness, 
plus the way it snuggles up against the 
scope, add little or no bulk to your rig. 
Indeed, you’ll forget it’s there until you 
need a fast back-up shot. 

Granted, the caddy looks somewhat 
crude, and you may shudder at the 
prospect of attaching it to your gleaming 
field piece. Regardless, build it now. Take 
your time and do a good job, because 
you’re going to love this little device. 
Trust me on this one. Here’s how to go 
about it. 
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Decide how many shells you want the caddy to hold (2 or 3 is ideal), then cut off a section of 
plastic shell holder, such as this from Remington ammo. 


Outline the section of shell holder on thin bakelite or paneling or other like material. Cut two 
sides a little larger than the shell holder. 
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JGS CHAMBER 
PRINTS 


as offered 
by 
PRECISION SHOOTING 
PUBLICATIONS 


Set #4 Now Available 


WILDCATS ! 


(104 Prints) 


Set #1 


The initial compendium of 88 cham- 
ber prints, showing exacting dimen- 
sions for the most common standard 
rifle and pistol cartridges of the day. 
Set #1 includes a handsome JGS 
3 ring binder. 


Price: $20.00 


Using contact glue, neatly attach the sides, sandwiching the plastic shell holder. (Contact 
glue works well here because of its elasticity.) 


Set #2 


The Ackley line of proprietary car- 
tridges, from the most prolific wildcat- 
ter of them all. Set #2 has 66 prints, 
starting with the .17 Ackley Bee 
Improved, up to the 450/348 Ackley 
Improved, and includes 18 metric 
cartridges that are Ackley Improved. 


Price: $12.50 


Set 43 


British designed cartridges. Starting 
with the Rook rifle cartridges, and 
working one’s way up to the 700 
H&H Nitro Express 3-1/2" (not for the 
faint of heart). Cartridges to shoot 
down trees, or through them, as your 


For a 1" scope tube, locate a scrap of 1" THICK-WALL PVC tubing, shown at left. Thin-wall, little heart may desire. 40 prints to the 


at right, is not suitable. The correct, thick-wall PVC measures about 1.040" inside diameter. set ' 
Price: $8.00 


Set #4 


A wildcat lover's delight. 104 prints to 
the set. If you’re contemplating doing 
something silly (in the area of a new 
rifle, anyway), Set #4 will give you 
some solid ideas with which to 
bedevil your poor gunsmith. 


Price: $20.00 


NOTE: The binder furnished with Set 
#1 is of sufficient capacity to hold 
Sets 1-2-3. It lacks capacity to hold 
Set #4. Additional JGS binders are 
available. 


Price: $5.00 


Shipping and handling on any order is 
$3.50 in the US and Canada. Order 
Determine the best location on the scope tube for your cartridge caddy. | favor the section from John Hollister, RD #2, Box 
of scope between the crosshair adjustment housing and front ring. Measure the length of 2395, Whitehall, N.Y. 12887-9539. 
scope tube where it will fit. If you have sufficient length at the chosen location, | suggest you shia res 4 nly; be fale pate 
cut the PVC to a length of about 1 1/2". Then using a flexible tape, measure 2 1/2" around Maganic at aatin sae ia 
the outside of the PVC, marking the tubing at the 0" and 2 1/2" points. Saw at both places, and VISA orders acce 4 

which leaves slightly more than half of the tubing, as shown. 3 aie 
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HOW TO BECOME 
THE FASTEST 
SINGLE-SHOT 

IN TOWN 


Continued 


With the split tube snapped on the scope, 
hold the body where you want it installed 
and mark the split tube where the body 
contacts with it. 
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With sandpaper, neatly round off the sharp 
edges from the cross cuts (only) you just 
made. Also lightly sand the outside of the 
split tube to enhance glue bonding in a 
later operation. Apply electrical tape to the 
inside, lapping it 1/4" around to the outside 
(on both sides), as shown. Take care not to 
stretch the tape in this operation, as it will 
later shrink and tend to pull away from the 
tube. Fully cover the inside tube in tape, 
neatly placed edge to edge, not overlap- 
ping. Cut the tape to any needed width so it 
will not extend over the front and rear 
edges. Apply one more thickness of tape 
as just described, making a total of two 
thicknesses. Snap the split tube on your 
scope tube to make sure it fits securely 
and yet is not too tight. Add or subtract 
tape thicknesses as needed, or do this 
when you test the holder with cartridges in 
place. 


Glue the split tube to the body, using epoxy 
or super glue. The assembled caddy should 
look like this. 
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Installed, the device should protrude no 
higher than the top of the scope. The 
’ bottom should rest against or near the 
, action. Thus positioned, it’s pretty much 
out of the way. 


With shells in place, the cartridge caddy 
offers instant access for right or left han- 
ders. For additional strength at the glue 
joints where the body sides are sand- 
wiched to the plastic shell holder, wrap 
nylon thread around the front and rear of 
the body and apply glue to the thread. 
Finally, consider painting the body flat 
black or a camo pattern. Keep paint off the 
electrical tape where it fits against the 
scope. 


BARREL WORK 


Stainless Steel our Specialty 


MUZZLE BRAKES 200357 fine plex $294.95 $174.95 


200358 .375 dot $312.95 $184.95 

OUR SPECIALTY 200359 .375 dot, silver $338.95 $199.95 

RAKE ™ 200360 FCH .075 $294.95 $174.95 

STOP RECOIL WITH THE ULTRA B 200361 FCH .075, silver $321.95 $189.95 
all $99.00 installed and delivered - Stainless Steel $130.00 S&H $5.00 per order. 


"Nobody Beats Our Quality or Price / Please send MONEY ORDERS FOR SCOPES. 


1994 CATALOG/PRICES send $1.00 to: 
TARGET e HUNTING e VARMINT BILL DALLEY - COLORADOPTICS 


HOLLAND'S, Box 69, Powers, OR 97466, (503) 439-5155 Box 8, Evans, Colorado 80620 
Telephone evenings 303-356-0015 


Ne 
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HOW TO BECOME THE FASTEST For my varmint rifles, | like the car- 


tridges stored parallel to the scope, as 

SINGLE-SHOT IN TOWN shown. However, you might prefer to 

Continued rotate the body 90 degrees and ‘glue it so 

the shells are standing up. This could be 

an advantage on hard-kicking rifles, since 

recoil would act on the cartridges from 

the side, rather than driving them forward 

into the holder, perhaps changing bullet 

seating depths or doing ugly things to 
spitzer points. 

While | haven’t had any problems 
whatsoever with my cartridge caddies 
staying put during field use, the best plan 
for stouter calibers is to keep the weight 
down by designing the device to hold a 
minimum of rounds. Remember, its pur- 
pose is strictly to provide quick back-up 
shots. You’ll carry your main supply of 
extra rounds elsewhere. 

To remove the caddy without breaking 
your glue joint, pry it off by applying fin- 
gertip pressure directly to the split tube 
— not the body. The same is true in 
snapping on the caddy. Press on the split 
tube. 

| suggest you get started now on this 
project. After all, you don’t want me to 
remain unchallenged as the fastest sin- 
gle-shot in these parts. 


This 2-shell cartridge caddy uses a wood block with holes carefully drilled to size. The stag- 
gered cartridges make it easier to grab one at a time. 


At this time of year, we would like to pause and thank you for your past patronage. 
We look forward to serving you in 1995. 
Wally and Bob Hart 


For the serious minded hunter striving for accuracy and excellence, may we suggest... 


Hart Rifle Rest 


Cast iron construction, vertical adjustment from 5-3/8" to 7-1/4", leveling feet with hardened points, 4" x 6" 
platform accepts all popular sandbags, full 12" spread between legs assures rock-solid stability. 
Hart H-100 Rest: HART-JB100 Price: $76.95 


Accuracy Asset I 


The “Asset I” provides benchrest stability for any sporter. The 3-piece anodized aluminum assembly attaches 
quickly to the sling swivel threads with one of the four accompanying screws. The side of unit are adjustable and 
the base has a generous 3-1/2" x 6" footprint. HART-AA Price: $25.95 


Wide Owl Sandbag Rabbit Ear Sandbag 
PM-SBOWS Price: $10.50 PM-SBRT13 Price: $17.50 


The use of the above products will greatly enhance your sighting in ability while working up loads. 
Total Price: $130.90 Holiday Special Price: $120.00 


Mame Caratoe $2.00 - 
~FREE ORDER NUMBER 1-800-368-3656 
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Dear Dave, 

The May issue of PS arrived and had 
been well and truly digested by the 
evening of the same day. It has produced 
the usual reaction of uncontrollable en- 
thusiasm. 

| am writing a letter based partly on 
pleasant memories of the Full Bore 
shooting scene as it was 40 years ago, 
but also containing some interesting 
data. This was prompted by Frank D. 
Randall’s very readable article on Lee En- 
fields. 

| realize that PS is not really the place 
for lots of reminiscences as it has a far 
more important aim. | did, however, feel a 
compulsion to put pen to paper. 

If you do not use the material, you 
might like to pass it on to Frank Randall. 
He may find something of interest in it! A 
graph of the velocity distribution of some 
old .303 ammunition is also included. 

| am not the best person around to be 
giving information on the old days of .303 
Range shooting, but it seems to me that 
so few of those most qualified remain or 
do not read PS, that | should write. The 
contents are not only reminiscences, 
there is some content relevant to modern 
precision shooting. | hope so, anyway? 

Unfortunately, a few weeks have 
passed now. | could not finish this and 
send it immediately, which is a shame, as 
there is some information in it which fol- 
lows on directly from Frank Randall’s ar- 
ticle. 

All the best. 

All this talk about bedding the Lee En- 
field .303 brings back memories of a 
rather too arrogant young lad back in the 
50’s who was about to learn some useful 
lessons. Lessons that | would like to think 
have improved me as a person. The bed- 
ding referred to later was to an S.M.L.E., 
not the No. 4 which was quite uncom- 
mon in Australia before the mid 60’s. 

| began shooting at ‘our big range’ 
(Enoggera in Brisbane, Australia) when | 
followed the family tradition at 13. With 
top equipment and top advice | was fairly 
predictably shooting quite respectable 
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ON LEE ENFIELDS 


AND 


by 
P.J. Smith 


scores at 15. Being a local, | shot in the 
Queens and other less prestigious 
shoots. It was remarkably cheap and 
good shooting (highly subsidized by the 
Government). The experience was in- 
credible. Here were the best shooters 
from all over Australia and | was rubbing 
shoulders with them. And when the west- 
erly winds howled and the target frames 
did not snap off, us locals often managed 
to be up there with the experts. A good 
westerly could be a very humbling expe- 
rience at 900 yards, even for the top 
shooters. Local knowledge of the range 
then became more important than sheer 
shooting skill. 

Because | could not get enough shoot- 
ing, | joined the School Cadets. This 
amounted to a few hundred eager kids 
playing rather seriously with mortars, ma- 
chine guns and rifles at our school, al- 
most in the heart of the city. The school 
had a small outdoor introductory range 
for .22 lined service rifles which bordered 
onto the next door bowling green. After 
all, everyone in those days knew that it 
was important for youngsters to learn to 
shoot. It was well run, quite safe, and a 
very good introduction to shooting for 
beginners. 

But then, | was not a beginner. | ‘knew’ 
that | could shoot better than the other 
cadets. The annual cadet Camp was ap- 
proaching and | could endure all the 
other camp activities as long as | com- 
peted for the honor of top shot. 

| was going to win at all costs soa 
careful plan was hatched. This was to 
redo the bedding of my issue rifle, true it 
up carefully, and have an unbeatable 
edge over all the others. It was a bit 
sneaky, but would be a surefire winner. A 
‘spot on’ rifle is worth many points and | 
was out to maximize the odds. Even now 
| shudder when | see semi-serious shoot- 
ers not willing to put in half an hour to 
peak their performance. They happily 
waste hundreds of shots in the mistaken 
belief that sheer firepower overcomes 
precision. 

On Friday afternoon we were issued 
with our rifles to take home. Other 


DAYS NOW GONE 


schools were doing the same. Thousands 
of kids could be seen on the city trams 
and buses lugging around a kitbag and a 
Lee Enfield, all in preparation for the 
camp which was to begin on the Mon- 
day. To be fair, the bolts were to arrive 
separately at the camp. | seem to re- 
member a few times, however, groups of 
cadets who were to form honor guards or 
partake in small shooting teams were en- 
trusted with the bolts and carried func- 
tioning rifles quite openly. Everyone 
seemed to act entirely responsibly where 
firearms were concerned. Anyway, no 
one on the public transport system pan- 
icked. Things do seem to have changed! 
My plan was simple. 


STAGE 1. Friday night and Saturday 
morning. 

Disassemble rifle. 

Check for good bearing at back of 
forend and trigger guard. 

Relieve barrel/forend contact in un- 
wanted areas.] 

Check with blue and remove just 
enough timber, especially at the critical 
antinode positions so the required fit 
was obtained. The barrel had to gently 
kiss the timber with no distorting 
forces. 

Carefully inlet cork into the hand- 
guard, again at the critical antinode po- 
sitions. These positions were well 
known from experience. 

Sand cork so on fitting the hand- 
guard (i.e. the top cover of the forend) 
the downward compression was light 
but distinct. 

Polish trigger components. Unfortu- 
nately, the correct bolt was not avail- 
able so i could not do a real job. | had 
earlier noted in the short time the com- 
plete rifle was in my possession that 
the release was fair so | would have to 
live with a little trigger creep. 

Reassemble and rub down with lin- 
seed oil to hide any evidence of tam- 
pering. 

Choose a bolt from one of the rifles 


Continued on next page 
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ON LEE ENFIELDS AND 
DAYS GONE BY 


Continued 


at home and check that it gave safe 
headspace. 

All this was done with my Father get- 
ting more agitated. After all, | really 
was defacing some of Her Majesty’s 
military equipment in a most unforgiv- 
able way. When | originally told my fa- 
ther of the plan to check the bedding 
of this rifle, he did not quite appreciate 
that my issue rifle was in for a major re- 
build. 


STAGE 2. Saturday afternoon at the 
range. 

Substitute another bolt and zero in 
the rifle at the small range provided for 
this purpose alongside the main Enog- 
gera target area. 

Check and record elevation settings 
for the ranges to be shot. From memo- 
ry, these were only up to 300 yards. 
The required impact points for different 
ranges were all marked on the zeroing 
in targets so this was very straightfor- 
ward. 


STAGE 3. The following week, at cadet 
camp. 
Show everyone how a real pro shoots. 


How did a 15 year old know these 
tricks? Well, my Grandfather had often 
been in the top ten at King’s shoots in 
the 20’s and 30’s. He never managed to 
win, but he did take out seconds and 
thirds. He was also asked to coach the 
Australian team for Bisley one year back 
in the 30’s. Of course, he could not af- 
ford the trip over, so he never had the 
honor. Very sad, but that was the way 
things were back then. My Father was no 
mean shot either. 

| had seen so many Lee Enfields in 
pieces being lovingly checked, re- 
checked and adjusted that enough had 
rubbed off. | just took over Grandfather’s 
theories about bedding or copied rifles 
he had done. The methods may not have 
been the best, but they nearly took him 
to the top. They gave me an edge in my 
early shooting out of proportion to my 
native shooting ability. 

So what eventually happened at the 
cadet camp. 

Well, the first shoot was at 25 yards 
using the same disposable target sheet 
used for the .22 practice we had done 
earlier. | suppose it was to give the new- 
comers some confidence and be a tran- 
sition between the small bore practice 
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and the real thing. 

| duly took my Target of four bulls and 
one inner to be recorded. 

Five, Five, Four, Miss, Miss said the 
Officer. 

My jaw dropped a mile. After all, any- 
one with an ounce of shooting experi- 
ence could see that distinct triangular 
hole in the centre of the target, but this 
shooting ignoramus of an officer could 
not believe it possible. It is not all that dif- 
ficult, after all, to shoot a big ragged hole 
at 25 yards, especially with a .311 sized 
bullet. 

In subsequent shoots my performance 
was respectable, but not top of the pack. 
| tied third place. 

The winner would have beaten me any- 
way by a few points, even allowing for 
those lost 10 points. 

He was quite a good friend, and could 
handle open sights better than | could. 
He also responded better to the as-is- 
sued trigger, while | had become rather 
dependent on a perfectly crisp release. 
The remarkable thing was that he had 
done almost no big bore shooting and 
used an unmodified army issue rifle. We 
continued our friendship and got into in- 
teresting bouts of trouble together. We 
won’t go into that in any detail except to 
say that the school often benefited from 
various unauthorized experiments. 

| often wonder how good each rifle re- 
ally was. Better sights would have been 
needed to determine this. If an armourer 
had ever opened that rifle he would have 
been in for a shock. It probably was sold 
as surplus. Maybe it is somewhere in the 
USA right now adorning a wall or being 
used as a knockabout rifle. It may not be 
very accurate now because with a barrel 
bedded far up the forend, any timber 
movement will destroy its potential. 
Competition rifles were always being 
checked if they went off the boil. This 
was the price to pay for not having really 
solid target barrels and actions: the bed- 
ding had to extend far forward for peak 
performance. 

In retrospect, | have come to various 
conclusions from all of this. 

FIRSTLY, | was really setting out to 
cheat. A needlessly inaccurate rifle is an 
abortion, but | set out to coldbloodly 
have the ONLY REALLY ACCURATE 
rifle. This was a very sad attitude. Unfor- 
tunately, the same trait is everywhere 
around us now where money and equip- 
ment often equate to winning. Thankfully, 
this does not always happen. In many 
ways, some of the modern attitudes | find 
more objectionable, because at least | 
did all the hard work myself. It was al- 
most poetic justice that | was handed out 


a few misses, even if they were mistaken. 

SECONDLY, most people are totally 
ignorant of the incredible precision of 
which a good rifle is capable. A few good 
careful shots always gives me intense 
satisfaction. 

THIRDLY, some of the work done by 
Armourers on those Army issue rifles was 
not as bad as | expected, and was, in 
many cases, probably as good as the 
sighting system allowed. 

FOURTHLY. There are always other 
shooters better than yourself. Just occa- 
sionally you may climb to the top, but it 
will be a transitory experience. If you 
cannot get used to this then give the 
game away. 

FINALLY, if | am to beat other shoot- 
ers, | want the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have top gear. And if not, then | 
would like to go out of my way to see 
they are competitive. What happens to 
the newcomer who cannot get good gear 
and good advice before his enthusiasm 
wanes? 

Fortunately, most experienced shoot- 
ers carry a philosophy and an enthusi- 
asm of help to all and | am delighted that 
this attitude simply oozes from the pages 
of PS. | myself derive great satisfaction 
convincing newcomers to ‘waste a few 
shots’ on systematic paper shooting at 
various ranges, and record the results. 
Almost always they go away thrilled, with 
enhanced confidence, and often a little 
awed by the potential of their rifle. 

Unfortunately | drifted from the shoot- 
ing scene in the 60’s when work called 
me elsewhere. 

| have recently revived my interest in 
Full Bore Shooting and am trying to 
catch up. This | may never do, but in the 
meantime | am enjoying some of the best 
precision shooting around. 

A goodly portion of my rifle collection 
is Lee Enfields still set up with Central or 
Parker Hale sights, all still capable of fair 
shooting, BUT | would not choose to use 
one now for target shooting except for 
nostalgia. 

Present weight restrictions allow a real- 
ly solid action and barrel to be used, and 
as all shooting is slow fire, this is no dis- 
advantage. 

| believe most light weight restrictions 
bring out one of the WORST aspects of 
competitive shooting. Of course we have 
to have SOME restriction, but the lighter 
the class, the more the sport is equip- 
ment driven, with only the top gunsmiths 
really capable of producing top rifles. It 
seems very unfortunate that weight re- 
strictions for the lighter classes of rifles, 
introduced with the best of intentions, 
only make the situation worse. 
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To me, the nice thing about Full Bore 
Shooting is that the restrictions on caliber 
(7.62 or 5.56) and the limiting of projec- 
tiles to the approved bullet, coupled with 
a realistically large maximum weight limit, 
makes it a simple matter to put together 
a rifle of 1/2 and possibly 1/4 min. accu- 
racy. This is more accurate than the 
shooter is capable of holding without a 
rest and will hold its own at any Queen’s 
Shoot. Surely this then becomes a far 
better test of shooting skills. 

| am a little appalled at the thought of 
how many newcomers to other forms of 
shooting leave before they get a compet- 
itive rifle. 

There is HOWEVER, ONE REASON | 
would MOST CERTAINLY drag out a Lee 
Enfield, whether a No. 4 or an old 
‘Smelly’. (‘Smelly’ = S.M.L.E. or Short 
Magazine Lee Enfield). 

It is an incredibly capable RAP1!ID 
FIR E rifle. 

After using any of the Lee Enfields, 
which have much the same feel, one 
wonders how nearly all other rapid fire 
turnbolt rifle designers could have got the 
ergonomics so wrong after producing a 
design that was usually superior in an en- 
gineering sense to the Lee Enfield. | 
never fully appreciated this until, in the 
last 15 years, | have owned a variety of 
Mauser derived ex-military rifles with 
which to make a comparison. 

As a matter of interest, the Lee Enfields 
preceding the No. 4, when in good order, 
were a little slicker than the No. 4 for 
rapid fire. 

Frank Randall mentions 30 shots in 60 
seconds. 
| have seen over 40 (my hazy memory 
seems to say 42) in 60 seconds. 
These were all aimed at the standard 
disk used at the time which was a 
shoulder sized circle at 200 yards. 
As a very young beginner | was im- 
pressed enough to remember that over 
30 hits were recorded. (33 | seem to 
remember, but definitely over 30) 
If | had not seen this done, | would 
have believed it impossible. The only 
concession was that the clips were 
handed to the shooter as needed. 
| have no doubt that somewhere others 
have surpassed this. 
If you try, you will be quite surprised at 
how quickly you will pick up the actual 
handling of the rifle and bolt. Inserting 
and stripping the clips requires a lot of 
practice before fumble free operation is 
obtained. 

A few other facts you may find interest- 
ing. 

Nearly all .303 Full Bore shooting in 
Australia before No. 4’s were introduced 
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was done with special Heavy Barrels. 
They were so cheap in the 50’s and 60’s 
that serious shooters often replaced 
them each year as a matter of course. By 
today’s standards they were not very 
heavy. They were almost essential how- 
ever, to get a ‘Smelly’ to shoot reliably 
well for target shooting. 

Frank Randall mentions converting a 
No. 4 Lee Enfield to 7.62 NATO. When 
this was done here, it was a requirement 
that the action be X-rayed and checked 
because pressures are higher. It was not 
the preferred option in producing a target 
rifle. 

| have never heard of a catastrophe, 
but one should be careful not to over- 
load. Other .303’s (P13 & P14 excepted) 
were not allowed to be converted. 

The British Commonwealth Ammuni- 
tion used in these rifles seem to come in 
for considerable criticism and not a little 
derision. 

My recollections were that, while it cer- 
tainly contributed to the occasional bad 
shot, it was not as bad as is often in- 
ferred. 

To investigate this further, last month | 
dug up 22 original .303 Australian manu- 
factured rounds from my collection of 
odds and ends. These were a mixture of 
1956, 1957, and 1958 manufacture which 
have spent 25 years in the Hot Wet Trop- 
ics of extreme North Australia (quite 
close to New Guinea). They were not 
from a sealed tin, and small spots of cor- 
rosion had to be cleaned from the projec- 
tiles before | would subject a barrel to 
them. A few others were discarded be- 
cause of a little much corrosion on the 
cases for comfort. 

They chronographed to give 2411, 
2420, 2428, 2428, 2428, 2430, 2431, 
2431, 2433, 2440, 2440, 2441, 2441, 
2446, 2449, 2452, 2453, 2455, 2456, 
2459, 2462 and 2471 ft/s. 

This gives a greatest spread of 60 and 
standard deviation of 14.9. 

It is unlikely that in a 10 shot group the 
extreme velocity spread would ever ex- 
ceed 50 ft. per second. (You could be 
unlucky of course.) 

Using a BC of 0.4, this approximately 
translates to the following vertical varia- 
tion on the target. 


RANGE min OF ARC INCHES 
300 0.4 1.2 
600 1.0 6 

1000 2.5 24 


Of course, 22 shots is not really 
enough to be statistically conclusive, but 
it is a big enough sample to make one 
think. Especially when we consider that 


the manufacture spans 3 years and they 
were about 40 years old. 

| would like more consistency, but 
somehow | suspect that when they were 
in new pristine condition they may have 
been even better. They are not up to par 
for the intense competition of today, but 
not as poor as many would think. 

Incidentally, these old original .303 
rounds are my cartridges of choice for, of 
all things, being used underwater in a 
spearfishing powerhead, for hastening 
the demise of inquisitive sharks. 

They are the most waterproof cartridge 
that | know of. After swimming around for 
a day, often at depths of about 2 Atmos- 
pheres pressure, others become unreli- 
able after one day. 

The old cordite loaded .303 will happily 
perform after a week of immersion. The 
ones | have examined all have a waxed 
cardboard wad on top of the cordite, 
which seems to give extra water resis- 
tance. 

When a cartridge explodes in contact 
with a shark underwater, the result is 
usually devastating. | believe that most 
damage is done by the shockwave and 
the injection of gas into the shark. | sus- 
pect a blank may be almost as effective 
but have never had the inclination to test 
this theory. Maybe some other reader 
would like to try it out! 

| have a suspicion that, given a really 
accurate bullet, the old .303, as originally 
loaded, would have been an even better 
performer. 

Hey now, | have a great idea for a new 
super accurate cartridge! 

How about a Dup Optimized, Laser 
Thin Twin Gas Lance Ignition System 
Matched to a Space Stabilized Mono 
Grain Unidirectional Vapour Sealed Pro- 
pellant Module, designed for Elevated 
Temperature Copper Auto Defouling? 

Now that’s a typical modern advertis- 
ing blurb for Berdan, twin gas hole 
primed, loaded with long single lengths 
of cordite, all packed in and held from 
moving by a waxed cardboard wad, and 
wearing away the barrel with a very hot 
burn. In other words a 1950’s Australian 
.303 cartridge. 

We could make a fortune. Maybe! 

As for me, | will stick to my outmoded 
but rather trusty 7.62 with good hand re- 
loads. 

EXCEPT for Rapid Fire and Under- 
water Shark Eradication. 

FAITHFULLY 

P.J. Smith 

P.O. Box 1038 
Innisfail 4860 
Queensland, Australia 
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ACCURACY FROM A RUGER NO. 1 


Dear Dave: 

We will now go into an illustrated 
description of what we do to get a Ruger 
#1 to shoot in the manner expected by 
P.S. readers. 

Since there is a lot of epoxy bedding 
involved, | would first suggest the shoot- 
er/gunsmith involved make some very 
serious tests of their proposed release 
agents. There are many bedding materi- 
als available, but for this work it must be 
in the form of a paste or gel that will not 
sag or run, as that could cause a disaster 
if it ran into the action. Next, you have to 
practice mixing small portions of this 
two-part mix accurately and easily. With 
the coming of affordable electronic 
scales, mixing small quantities of epoxy 
by weight is the way to go; just be sure 
the maker lists the weight ratios for hard- 
ener and paste. My favorite is Devcon 
plastic aluminum which mixes 9:1 by 
weight. Keep mixing small batches and 
pressing them onto a piece of steel with 
the various release agents until you get 
one you will be comfortable with. 
Otherwise, you will end up with a perma- 
nently attached butt stock! 

We will start with the fore end which 
everyone has an opinion on regarding 
attaching and bedding. One basic action 
that is taking place during firing the gun 
is the reaction of the various attached 
parts such as the fore end and butt 
stock. They don’t stay attached as you 
would expect. Momentarily, the fore end 
stands still as the gun recoils, then snaps 
back to catch up - sort of like a rubber 
band. The trick is to have it the same for 
every shot. 

Ruger was very clever in their design in 
that the attachment screw for the fore 
end (1) pulls the fore end against the face 
of the action (2) and also against the sup- 
port hanger (3). Ruger’s execution leaves 
something to be desired. It’s very labor 
intensive to have all these parts fit as 
designed, so the fore end is sort of 
wedged into position; and, when the gun 
is fired, a stick/slip action takes place, 
and it’s never returning to the same posi- 
tion — thus, fliers. 

Start by loosening the angled fore end 
screw and note how far this screw must 
be backed out to get a 1/16 space 
between the tip of the fore and the barrel 
as you pull the fore end away from the 
barrel, but holding it back against the 
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by 
Merrill Martin 


action. 

This is roughly how much bedding 
compound that must be added between 
the inner side of the fore end pad (4) and 
the hanger (3). 

Note as the fore end is angled away 
from the barrel, the face against the 
action (2) is no longer evenly touching. 
This area also has to have bedding 
added to the wood. 

A stiff bullet lube rubbed on the angled 
screw (1) prevents sticking in the epoxy. 

It’s better to not attempt a full bedding 
job on the first try, as it’s easy to go back 
and add more later, as the excess is 
removed where not wanted. 

Very critical is that little pad (4) which is 
sort of a sliding support as the action 
snaps back and forth during firing. It’s 
not much area, so has to be done care- 
fully. Any epoxy that flows over into the 
recesses or around the end must be cut 
away. A Dremil tool works great for this 
with small cutting burrs. Remember, if 
using a palm rest, this little pad is align- 
ing and supporting everything. Be sure 
the extended hanger doesn’t touch the 
barrel. Some writers have suggested fas- 
tening the hanger to the barrel — don’t! 
Tape can be wrapped around the barrel 
to. space out the fore end tip the 1/16th 
of an inch so that the fore end can be 
supported while the epoxy sets (hardens) 
up. 
It’s not a bad idea to do one area at a 
time — the hanger first, clean it up; then, 


the face of the fore end. Once in place 
while curing the epoxy, only very light 
pressure should be applied with the 
angled screw. Once hardened, the epoxy 
on the pad must be cut away toward the 
screw area so that when the screw is 
tightened, it pulls the fore end against the 
action face. If a step of epoxy is left, the 
pressure will be against this rather than 
the action. Final test to prove if you have 
done a proper job after bedding the face 
is to slowly tighten the angled screw and 
note how it stiffens the fore end when 
you put pressure squeezing the fore end 
against the barrel. It’s amazing how that 
angled screw design can really stiffen up 
that fore end. 

Next step is to put a little silicone rub- 
ber between the fore end and barrel, and 
do so as to not create any stress or ten- 
sion (8). 

Try your release agent on a piece of 
steel to see if it also works with silicone 
rubber. | speak with the voice of experi- 
ence, “Ugh!!” Carefully stand the rifle in 
the vertical position when the silicone 
rubber is curing for 24+ hours, and let 
nothing touch the fore end and be sure 
the angled screw is tight. When cured 
and removed, the silicone should be 
trimmed back to about a 1/2" wide band. 
On the sand bags or front rest, the barrel 
weight is supported in the silicone with 
no tension against the fore end; thus, no 
vertical fliers! It’s worked on all my Ruger 
#1 rifles. 

Now, we approach the butt stock. It 
must be understood what forces are tak- 
ing place during recoil. The thrust of the 
barrel is a line above the point of resis- 
tance, or the recoil pad of the gun. What 
happens is the butt stock wants to bend 
where it is attached to the action. If the 
recoil pad was up and in line with the 
bore of the rifle, a thrust directly to the 
rear would keep down these bending 
forces as is done in assault rifles. 

First step is to gain access to the stock 
bolt through the recoil pad. (5) With the 
action in a padded vise, carefully start to 
loosen this bolt and shake and wiggle the 
butt stock to see how much clearance it 
has on the tangs. Ideally, the stock bolt 
should be loose and no shake or rattle of 
the wood fit-up; otherwise, it will spring 
and bend slightly for each shot stretching 
the stock bolt if there is any play between 
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ACCESS TO TANG BOLT (5) 


BUTT STOCK A SNUG FIT ON TANG 


the wood and steel. 

Thus, the epoxy bedding of the butt 
stock. Extra careful preparation of the 
tang is required so that the epoxy will not 
key itself into the steel making it a per- 


Sepa ep Over 


CUSTOM reticles. Multiple dot systems. 
New LEUPOLD scopes. 6.5X20X boosts to 
8.5X-26X, 14.5X-35X, 18X-40X or 30X-50X. 

All reticle changes and conversions limited 


exclusively to LEUPOLD. 


Send #10 SASE for free list of services. 


PREMIER RETICLES 


920 Breckinridge Ln. - Winchester, VA 22601 


RUGER #1 24/20 
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FACE OF BUTT STOCK W/BEDDING (7) 


MERRILL MARTIN 


Continued 


manent installation. Study each surface 
that is to be bedded and note if it is 
smooth in the direction of stock with 
removal. Certain edges will require filing 
or grinding to provide this draft. Several 
coats of release agents may be neces- 
sary. 

As you remove the two-piece stock, 
you will realize why vertical flyers were 
not uncommon. 

Don’t try to get all these areas the first 
time. Don’t tighten the stock bolt too 
tight, only gentle finger pressure to let the 
bedding material set up without stress. 
Later, after curing, the curved ends of the 
(6) tang bearing area should be relieved 
1/64 of an inch, so that when the tang is 
tightened the ends of the tang will not be 
all the recoil as the face of the action is 


where this should take place. (7) 

The tang is for keeping this face in line 
during firing. 

A well-padded vise is required for 
holding the butt stock during the tapping 
of the action off the stock after the epoxy 
has hardened. Don’t panic —- tap side- 
ways, up and down, as well as against 
the action and tang bolt. With proper 
release agent and tapered draft on the 
surfaces, it comes apart smoothly and no 
rattle. It’s very gratifying to have a cus- 
tom fit-up on a butt stock like an expen- 
sive English rifle. 

Without this fit-up, accuracy suffers. 

No, you may not have my home phone 
number. Have fun! 

Yours truly, 
Merrill D. Martin 
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a ’ MAIN THRUST OF RECOIL SHOULD BE AGAINST THIS SURFACE 
TANG SURFACES TO BE BEDDED (7) OF THE BUTT STOCK. (7) 


REAR OF TANG - AFTER BEDDING, IT SHOULD HAVE A 1/64" GAP. (8) 
(6) 


e 
P.S. Sources for release agents are: Attention: 


Accuracy minded owners of factory rifles 
North American Professional Products 
1500 McConnell Road 
Woodstock, IL 60098-7310 
#8040 
Vinyl Strippable Coating 
(For Silicone Rubber and Epoxy) 


If you are the owner of a Remington 700 VS, 
SS, BDL, ADL, or Browning A-Bolt, Winchester 
M-70 or any other factory rifle, you can benefit 
from our Accurizing service. For just $225.00 we 


Telephone: (815) 334-0020 will recrown the barrel with a match grade crown, 
Telefax: (815) 334-0021 adjust the trigger, pillar bed, float the barrel, lap the locking lugs on the 
bolt, lap the scope rings, and properly remount the scope. 
Your rifle can benefit from this work which brings it up to where it 
Philadelphia Resins Corporation should have been from the factory. Give your factory rifle a chance to 
130 Commerce Drive deliver the accuracy that you expect. 
Montgomeryville, PA 18936 
Ghaoldaek Phone: (803) 827-2069 
Mold Release 225 1200 Old Jackson Hwy. 


(For Epoxy) Jackson, SC 29831 


Telephone: (215) 855-8450 [SRA 
ear 
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Ruger Reintroduces A Century-Old Favorite: 
The 5.6X35R Vierling 


by 
Richard Kayser 


There are strange rumblings emanating 
from Connecticut these days. Even disre- 
garding the fact that the esteemed editor 
earns his livelihood and makes his home 
there, there are some, shall we say... in- 
teresting developments taking place in 
Sam Colt’s home state. One of the more 
positive events was noted in the 1993 
Sturm, Ruger and Co.’s press release | 
received in June. Buried in the fine print 
was mention of the voluptuous Ruger 
Number One Single Shot Rifle being of- 
fered in 1993 in both 5.6X35R (aka the 
.22 Hornet) and .218 Bee chamberings. 
The initial run would be in my own per- 
sonal favorite variation, the 1B. To my 
way of thinking, the 1B is the leggy red- 
head of the Number One family. Some 
people argue that the shorter (22") barrel 
and Alexander Henry-style forend of the 
1S is more appealing, but some folks 
even believe that Maureen O’Hara would 
have been better as a blonde. Go figure. 
For those of you not versed in Number 
One variations, the 1B comes with a 
twenty-six sporter contour barrel and no 
iron sights. The Ruger quarter-rib and 
scope rings are included, as on all Num- 
ber Ones. That is a nice touch from any 
firearms manufacturer, including scope 
mount bases and rings with the rifle. 

Ruger has gone one step farther, by 
making the scope ring mount an integral 
machining operation on all their bolt ac- 
tion rifle receivers and the standard quar- 
ter-rib on the single shots. But, you al- 
ready knew that, right? Good. 

As soon as | got my pulse and respira- 
tion rates back to normal, | made a bee- 
line down to my favorite local firearms 
emporium, to see about getting on the 
waiting list for one in .22 Hornet. Many of 
you probably think | am first and fore- 
most an accuracy/velocity fan, but there 
is something about a Number One, par- 
ticularly in a historical caliber that has to 
appeal to any varmint hunter with a spark 
of romance or historical interest in his 
soul. The entire history of serious live 
varmint shooting goes back just a bit 
over one-hundred years in this country. 
When | say “serious” that means making 
a special trip out into the country for the 
express purpose of shooting Rockchucks 
or their eastern cousins. “Serious” also 
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The original 22 Hornet by George Abraham Woods of Springfield Armory. Note the four 
scopeblocks mounted along with the receiver and barrel. The scope is not original with the 
rifle, it is a Fecker 8X mounted to show the approximate “look” of the Hornet in shooting 


trim. 


carries the heavy connotation of using ei- 
ther a factory or custom-built varmint rifle 
in a suitable caliber. When | haul out the 
416 Rigby or 45-70 for an afternoon as- 
sault on Rockchucks, it takes it from the 
category of how far past 500 yards can | 
hit to how far past 100 yards can | utilize 
iron sights and hit anything. Both are en- 
joyable, one is just for fun. 

One hundred years ago, the varmint ri- 
fles and calibers were rather limited. In 
1886 it came down to the newly-intro- 
duced .22 Winchester Center Fire 
(22WCF) or the Stevens 22-15-60 in the 
single shots from Remington, Maynard, 
the aforementioned two, or Winchester’s 
Model 1873 lever action repeater.The 
Hornet owes its name to Reuben Har- 
wood, an early writer under the pseudo- 
nym the “Iron Ramrod”. Harwood is 
probably the first wildcatter of note, he is 
credited by Ned Roberts and others for 
developing (and writing about) his hand- 
loading of the 22WCF cartridge as early 
as 1893-94 according to articles penned 
for Shooting & Fishing magazine. S&F 
evolved into Arms & The Man, and exists 
today as the American Rifleman maga- 
zine. The Iron Ramrod developed a du- 
plex loading of DuPont No. 1 Rifle 
Smokeless and F.F.G semi-smokeless 


which propelled a 48 grain bullet cast of 
type-metal to a claimed 1900fps in 1893. 
Articles in the 1894 issues of S&F indi- 
cate that he improved upon this with a 
similar duplex load, combining the newly 
released DuPont No. 2 Rifle Powder and 
F.F.g semi-smokeless and the above- 
mentioned cast bullet good for 2000fps. 
I'd really like to chronograph/accuracy 
test some of those loads, with all of the 
misery | have endured trying to get any 
cast bullets under 30 caliber into that ve- 
locity range with any sort of acceptable 
accuracy. 

Over in Europe, the Germans took the 
22WCEF and force fed it smokeless pow- 
der and jacketed bullets to create the 
headliner 5.6X35R Vierling cartridge. Vier 
is the German word for four, and the ref- 
erence here is to the type of firearm 
chambered. Europeans have historically 
gone off the deep end with bizarre 
rifle/shotgun barrelled combination guns, 
and the Vierling is the ultimate expression 
of Teutonic hunting firearm rationale. The 
Vierling refers to a then-popular offering 
of two side-by-side shotgun barrels, usu- 
ally the short 16 gauge, with some 7, 8, 
or 9mm rifled barrel underneath, all this 
topped off with a fourth (rifled) barrel 
chambered for the diminutive 5.6X35R. 
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There is some speculation that the 
Prussian sportsman sallied forth with the 
idea of killing whatever game encoun- 
tered, from small furry game, through 
feathered prey of all sizes, to the big 
game deer or odd bear seen. If the sights 
could be regulated it made some sense, 
one firearm for all seasons and game 
species. Lord Baden-Powell would have 
been sooooo proud. Wait a minute, this 
predates Lord B-P and the Boy Scouts 
by a few decades, could it be that seeing 
his first Vierling gave Lord B-P the idea 
about “being prepared”? | shall look into 
this, dear readers. 

Fuzzy logic aside, the 22WCF adapted 
well to the Germanic sobriquet 5.6X35R 
Vierling and the change in diet from 
blackpowder and lead bullets to smoke- 
less, jacketed loads. The jump in muzzle 
velocity from 1,300fps to 2,000fps vali- 
dated the original claim by Winchester 
that the round was suitable for target and 
vermin control duties. It took nearly thirty 
years from its introduction before the 
Winchester factory did anything in 
smokeless with the 22WCF, and then it 
rose only 250fps with the switch to 
smokeless loadings in this country. 

It would take forty-five years from the 
22WCF’s unveiling, a new name and a 
few dimensional modifications to the 
original, born in 1886, before American 
shooters really had anything to cheer 
about. Winchester responded to cries in 
the early 1930’s for a modern 22-caliber 
varmint cartridge by shortening the 
22WCF a couple thousandths of an inch 
and increasing the rim thickness enough 
to prevent chambering in any of the old 
blackpowder 22WCF rifles and gave us 
the best short range varmint cartridge 
any factory has ever provided, the .22 
Hornet. what older shooters refer to as 
the “First Golden Era” of modern reload- 
ing had begun. 

So here | am, in the early summer of 
1993 trying to get a single shot rifle 
chambered for .22 Hornet so | can spend 
some of my spare time afield shooting 
‘chucks and talking guns/loads/long dis- 
tance shots made with people like Ned 
Roberts. Don’t laugh about that, if Bill 
Clinton’s wife can talk with Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt, | can go out to shoot a few 
Rockchucks and visit with Ned. It’s been 
awhile for me and Ned, he hasn’t talked 
to me since | sold my 257 Roberts and 
had the Banshee built. 

Anyway, Larry at Larry’s Sporting 
Goods is on the phone trying to shake a 
Hornet out of the trees. Three brief 
phonecalls to distributors later | had the 
same answer “not available yet”. Using 
all of my pull as Precision Shooting’s live 
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If you are ever asked, the first Hornet was serial number 18926, a conversion of a 1903 


Springfield M1 22RF training rifle. 


varmint guru, | called down to Ruger’s 
Prescott, Arizona, plant and tried to 
wheedle one out of Ruger’s then-press li- 
aison Mike Bussard. “Not available yet, 
but you might try us in a couple months”, 
the same answer | got from all of the dis- 
tributors. You’d think these guys all had 
the same factory handout. “Wait a couple 
of months...” don’t these people realize 
my idea of delayed gratification is waiting 
until after dinner for dessert? Finally, Oc- 
tober arrives, and | get routed to Jeanette 
Stefan at the Ruger plant. “Mike Bussard 
has left the company to pursue other 
goals.” However, he has left my file with 
the 1B .22 Hornet request in it. 

Joy of joys, the factory has finally 
made the run of Hornets, and there are 
even a few left. Would I/we at PS still be 
interested in a look at one? Does Moshe 
Dayan have a sandbox in his backyard? | 
got the letter off that same day, and 
Ruger sent this gorgeous example of the 
spiral-tube gun to Idaho for a visit. 

In some cases progress is a mixed 
bag, we often lose more than we gain in 
the flood of technology sweeping 
through shooting. Take my Glock 10mm 
pistol for example. It shot accurately for a 
handgun, in the 2" range at 25 yards with 
180gr bullets around 1250fps. It was a 
study in dependability too, never failing 
to feed any of the assorted handloads | 
put through it. With all of that, | sold it 
and bought a stainless Colt Goldcup last 
spring. Glocks are... well, just homely. 
The basic 1911 Browning-designed auto 
has a certain “look and feel” to it that de- 
fies analysis. The single action Colt 
Peacemaker is the same way, and the 
traditional single shot rifle is perhaps the 
one firearm that even non-shooters can 
appreciate. | have some friends that are 


not shooters, not many, but a couple. | 
think it is a failure on the part of the par- 
ents involved, because these are other- 
wise normal folks. They have looked at 
nearly all of my collection, but most only 
express real interest in handling my 
Miller-actioned Schuetzen rifle and my 
Number Ones. Fine figured walnut and 
blued steel evoke a strong feeling in most 
of us that shoot, and the graceful, flowing 
lines of the single shot rifle strike a most 
responsive chord deep inside us all. 

For me at least, the past twenty years 
have been a passionate love-hate rela- 
tionship with single shot rifles, love of the 
graceful lines, and exasperation because 
of the fickle on again, off again nature of 
the accuracy tendencies. Those beautiful 
two-piece walnut, or occasionally maple 
stocks, and methods of mounting the 
forend to the barrel drive me to drink. | 
have spent hours tinkering with various 
means of floating the forend on Ruger 
#1’s, and nothing | have tried works on a 
consistent basis. | have ended up with no 
victory in the effort, but the attraction 
grows stronger as years go by. With that 
said, there are still a couple Number 
One’s living at my house. If | can sneak it 
by Lorene, this One will stay too. A man 
just ought to have a good 22 Hornet. Es- 
pecially a single shot that will shoot like 
this one does. 

The 22 Hornet has always had a repu- 
tation for delivering excellent accuracy, in 
both single shot and bolt action rifles. A 
lot of that reputation has to do with the 
case capacity, bullet weight and velocity 
range. Back in the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s a small but rabid group of rifle en- 
thusiasts were experimenting at the Unit- 
ed States military arsenal, Springfield Ar- 
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mory. Led by Col Townsend Whelen and 
an ordnance Captain named Grosvenor 
L. Wotkyns, the group did a lot of ballis- 
tics research. Since the Armory was one 
of the few places equipped to do veloci- 
ty/pressure testing, it became a haven for 
early wildcatters. The head of the ma- 
chine shop was a gentleman named 
George Abraham Woods, “Woody” to a 
select few. Woods was the machinist/tool 
and diemaker whose skilled hands turned 
the ideas of Wotkyns and Whelen into re- 
ality. It is not generally known, but 
Woods was the man who built the first 22 
Hornets, for himself, Whelen, Al Wood- 
worth and Wotkyns. | had the pleasure of 
handling Woods’ rifle in early January of 
this year. The fact that Captain Wotkyns 
was the ordnance group member most 
involved with the Hornet’s development 
is also not well publicized. Townsend 
Whelen’s role in the development of the 
22 Hornet seems to have been more one 
of public relations and promotion work 
through his monthly writings for the 
American Rifleman. Alas, | have not been 
able to document anything about Al 
Woodworth. 

In the course of a phone conversation 
with Steve Fotou last November, | men- 
tioned the Ruger 22 Hornet. When Steve 
related the story of G.A. Woods and the 
first Hornets, | was interested. When he 
told me that he had held Woods original 
in his hands a couple days earlier, | just 
about fell out of my chair (not easy to do 
in a Lazyboy recliner). It seems a friend 
had purchased the rifle from the family. If 
| came down some weekend, | could look 
the rifles over and hear firsthand about 
the Man and His work. Was | interest- 
ed?? 

It was early January before | could pry 
loose from Idaho and make the five hour 
run down to Salt Lake. It was well worth 
the drive, just to see the Woods’ collec- 
tion. In addition to the Springfield M1 
converted to Hornet, there was what ap- 
peared (from early American Rifleman ar- 
ticles) to be the prototype Springfield for 
the 30-06 target rifles used by the military 
match teams. These “Bullguns” as they 
were popularly referred to (it has some- 
thing to do with the oversized barrel’s 
similarity to a male bovine’s... well, per- 
haps | should leave the rest to your imag- 
ination) were widely believed to have 
grouping capabilities well under the MOA 
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The curious cheekpiece, showing some european schuetzen stock influence. Woods had a 


notable career as a smallbore shooter. 


range with the Palma Match ammunition 
turned out by the arsenal. Unfortunately, | 
do not have the early American Rifleman 
issues that detail that work. 

Anyway, the 22 Hornet is the story 
here, both of them. In addition to being 
the first high velocity 22 centerfire loaded 
by any of the American manufacturers, 
the 22 Hornet also bears the distinction 
(to the best of my knowledge) of being 
the only rifle cartridge put into production 
years before any rifles were chambered 
for it. The Hornet achieved such populari- 
ty among handloaders that Winchester 
began offering a factory load two years 
before their Model 54 was chambered in 
22 Hornet. Today a 45 grain bullet at 
2600fps is old hat, but in the 1930’s it 
was frontpage news in the American Ri- 
fleman. As | mentioned earlier, Townsend 
Whelen did much of the PR work for the 
Hornet in his AR columns, and credits 
Hercules 2400 powder for much of the 
Hornet’s success. Whelen also men- 
tioned in the AR that 2400 was created 
especially for the Hornet cartridge. Quite 
a feat, even in these days of specialized 
powders and cases. The fact that most 
Hornets were capable of easily shattering 
the one-inch barrier did not hurt. It would 
be unfair to not mention that those rifles 
were custom-smithed, and tuned to a 
fine pitch, but the fact remains that the 
22 Hornet was THE most accurate 22 
centerfire available until Mike Walker and 
the fine folks at Remington gave us the 
222 Remington in the late 1940’s. 

The factory load was good for perhaps 
200 yards on groundhogs, in the hands 
of a good shooter. That statement is as 


valid today, although the appreciably bet- 
ter ballistic coefficients of today’s 50gr 
bullets does give handloaders a much 
flatter trajectory. | was able to make use 
of the 26" barrel on the Number 1B in my 
limited testing. My hottest load (12.2gr) of 
H4227 pushed the Speer 50gr almost 
2750fps. That also proved to be one of 
the best loads, accuracy-wise with 
groups nudging the MOA mark at 100 
yards. Normally, 1" groups with a 22 cen- 
terfire varmint rifle are just grounds for a 
new barrel or a trade at the next gun- 
show, but this is a singleshot, remem- 
ber? It is also a joy to shoot, with a low 
noise and recoil factor. Bob Jourdan 
preaches in his PS articles about car- 
tridges that are efficient. The 22 Hornet is 
the undisputed King of Efficiency. Even 
the heralded 222 Remington requires 
twice the maximum powder charge of the 
Hornet just to boost the abovementioned 
50gr Speer bullet another 450fps. The 
Hornet is also the lightest recoiling cen- 
terfire cartridge available. Like most 
women, my wife does not enjoy recoil, or 
noise when she shoots. To this day, her 
idea of fun at the rifle range is her model 
37 Remington 22 rimfire. It shoots in the 
.3" range at 50 yards when she pays at- 
tention to the wind, and lets even a con- 
firmed stock creeper like her have fun. 
She did consent to trying the Hornet, and 
the results may help it stay in Idaho. 

For a lot of eastern shooters, faced 
with shrinking varmint shooting areas, 
and a need to minimize noise, the Hornet 
is still the best choice. Using a 200 yard 
rifle presents a unique challenge to rifle- 
men. Get within 200 yards for every shot 
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means learning how to stalk varmints. 
Stalking skills become an important part 
of the hunt. With the wide open spaces 
here in Idaho, stalking is not a successful 
tactic very often. The lava rock outcrop- 
pings are not conducive to sneaking 
around, and neither is the cheatgrass and 
rock strewn area that chucks are general- 
ly found in. 

| have vivid memories about trying a 
stalk on a Rockchuck several years ago 
when | first moved here. Against the ad- 
vice of a native Idahoan | was shooting 
ground squirrels with, | tried a “sneak in 
the grass” move on a colony about 200 
yards off. The stalk was necessitated by 
the use of Ruger 10-22’s. That crawl was 
interrupted by a 53" prairie rattler with 
the same goal, harvesting a squirrel. For- 
tunately for all concerned, the rattler was 
a gentleman, and announced his con- 
cerns about my invasion of his space by 
“buzzing” me from four feet away. | must 
say | behaved in less of a gentlemanly 
way by jumping up and screaming 
“SNAKE!!! SNAKE!!’” while emptying the 
Ruger’s 20 round clip into the general 
whereabouts of said reptile. | hit him 
twice with the contents of the clip, and 
the experience has left me with a decid- 
ed distaste for crawling around on the 
ground in the high desert country here. | 
have since learned that the rattlers and 
other snakes are rarely encountered in 
the high country where the Rockchuck 
colonies are, but as | stated earlier, there 
is a lot of cheatgrass, sandburrs and 
sharp-edged lava rock shards that are 
just as enjoyable. About that Ruger 22 
Hornet... 

Nosler has given the varmint shooters 
who lean towards the high velocity end of 
the spectrum a jewel, in the form of a 40 
grain Ballistic Tip bullet. In a brief phone 
conversation with C.E. Eastman at 
Nosler, | got the news that initial testing 
has shown chronographed 3800fps data 
with a bolt action in 223! The polycarbon- 
ate tip allows more bullet length for the 
bullet weight, which improves the ballistic 
coefficient markedly. In several previous 
articles | have extolled the virtues of 
Nosler Ballistic Tip bullets for varmint 
shooting. This 40gr offering for the Hor- 
net and 218 Bee may extend useful 
range to perhaps 250 yards. They are in 
short supply as this is being written (early 
March), and | do not know if | will have 
any data with this article. 

One bullet that has become a mainstay 
in my close range loading for various 22 
centerfires is the Speer 52gr hollowpoint 
bullet. An older gentleman who got me 
started down the reloading path when he 
sold me that ancient Krag rebarrelled for 
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Another look at the rifle action area, showing the scope and the extreme rear placement of 
the shooters head on the stock. It was, surprisingly enough, comfortable to cheek up. 


the 25 Krag wildcat used to refer to these 
Speer HP’s as “Carpmouth” bullets. He 
preferred them for varmints because of 
their extremely violent expansion charac- 
teristics. Five or six years ago | bought 
several boxes of the limited production 
Gold Match Speer made. Speer used to 
sponsor 4th of July benchrest matches 
up in Lewiston, Idaho, home of the 
Speer/CCl facilities, and had incorporat- 
ed changes in the standard 52gr HP 
based on accuracy testing and results of 
the benchrest matches. Alas, there will 
be no more Gold Match production. After 
wasting most of them on varmints, | have 
hoarded the last few boxes for accuracy 
testing. The last 31 of them went down 
the tube (literally) of the Ruger, showing 
me the best accuracy to date with the 
1B. Since the 52 grain bullets were from 
Speer, it seemed only logical to check 
their manual for starting loads. They rec- 
ommend four powders for the Hornet 
and 52gr projectiles; IMR4198, WW680, 
H110 and IMR4227. 

Every reloading manual | think | have 
ever read sees 4227 as THE best powder 
for the Hornet. Top, but safe loads fill the 
case to the point that mild compression 
takes place. That sort of load generally 
gives the smallest velocity spreads and 
best accuracy, if the pressures are not 
excessive. Speer Number Nine says 
eleven grains is maximum, but up to 
twelve grains may be used in most mod- 
ern bolt actions. The Ruger #1 is on a par 
with most, and the small case head of 
the Hornet results in greatly lessened bolt 
thrust with top end loadings. Eleven 


grains is where | started, and that was 
good for 2638fps. Some old manuals 
show charges of one or two grains more 
than | could ever hope to tamp into mod- 
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CARBIDE ACCURACY 
TOOLS 


MATCH PREP_ primer pocket uni- 
formers. Sizes for large rifle, large 
pistol and small rifle/pistol combined. 

$1.00 ea. S&H $22.50 ea. 


MATCH PREP DELUXE good sized 
Al. handle with replaceable carbide 
cutters. LR, LP & SR/P 

$2.00 ea. S&H 


$25.50 ea. 
(1 size) 
replacement cutters $18.00 ea. 


CARBIDE BUSHINGS for Wilson N/S 
dies in 6mm to start. .257 to .261 in 
1/2 sizes. Also .262, .263 & .264. 22 
and others to follow 
$1.00 ea. S&H 


$30.00 ea. 


CARBIDE MANDRELS for K&M and 
Marquart neckturns. Cals. 17, 22, 
6mm, 25, 7mm and 30 

$1.00 ea, S&H $30.00 ea. 


Whitetail Design & Eng. Ltd. 
9421 E. Mannsiding Rd. 
Clare, MI 48617 
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ern Hornet brass which puzzled me for 
awhile. It goes back to the fact that the 
first Hornet cases were nothing more 
than the old 22WCF with the minor 
changes | mentioned earlier. Those cases 
were balloonhead, and the space around 
the primer pocket let them hold an extra 
grain or so of powder. Modern case ca- 
pacity is a grain less, my once-fired Win- 
chester cases holding 12.2 grains of 
4227 full all the way up the neck. Rem- 
ington once-fired are a bit larger in vol- 
ume, | was able to squeeze 12.3 grains 
into them. 

The first jacketed bullets for the Hornet 
work at the arsenal came from an unlikely 
source, French bicyclists. Early bicyclers 
in Europe had much the same problems 
that modern day cyclists face today. 
Large dogs. Those days the answer was 
much simpler, a small caliber handgun. 
The 5.5mm Velo-Dog cartridge was an 
interesting design, based on a simple 
idea. Just take the successful 22 rimfire 
cartridge, and make a centerfire version 
using a one-inch length case. The other 
major change was to a semi-spitzer 45 
grain jacketed bullet. George Woods sim- 
ply made a set of swaging dies to re- 
shape those .223" diameter Velo-Dog 
roundnose bullets to a semi-spitzer de- 
sign, and produced the first Hornet bul- 
lets. Interestingly enough, Woods chose 
to reverse the bullet in the swaging die, 
to produce a proper softpoint varmint 
hunting bullet. 

Because he used 1903 Springfield M1 
rifles, a 22 rimfire conversion of the origi- 
nals in 30-06, Woods needed the .223" 
diameter bullets. The M1 owes its exis- 
tence to the need for a quality 
training/competition rimfire rifle for regu- 
lar Army and National Guard marksman- 
ship units. Some thirty years earlier, H.M. 
Pope had turned out .22 rimfire barrels 
with the hole off-center for the 1898 Krag 
service rifle to allow use of the centerfire 
bolt and firing pin to strike the edge of 
the 22 rim. That proved to be more of a 
problem than a solution, requiring the 
original barrel to be removed and a com- 
plete new barrel with sights installed 
every time practice was needed. When 
the Springfield replaced the Krag, a sep- 
arate, complete 22 rimfire version was re- 
quested. The M1 was Springfield Ar- 
mory’s answer. It also explains why most 
bullet makers offer 22 Hornet bullets in 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Remington military spec M65 ball ammunition for the 22 Hornet. Not too shabby at 


3000+fps. 


The 22 Hornet shown with 80gr JLK VLD .224" bullet and a .223 round. 


both .223 and .224" diameters. An awful 
lot of the older rifles found in the Hornet 
chambering have those .223" rimfire bar- 
rels installed. The Velo-Dog thus made a 
major contribution to American live 
varmint shooting. Without the easily re- 
shaped 5.5mm (.223") bullets to work 
with, the Hornet might not have come to 
the public’s attention so readily. 

The Velo-Dog also made one other 
brief footnote in US shooting circles. This 
one was a bit more controversial, and 
much less publicized. One Charles Ask- 
ins (this is another of those peculiar tales 
told me by Elmer Keith while visiting his 
house, but the story is too good not to 
share) of the United States Border Patrol 
was heavily into NRA Bullseye shooting. 
The standard match format involves 


paper-punching with three handguns, 
22RF, 45ACP, and (this is the interesting 
part), quote “any centerfire handgun”. 

{As an aside: that basic framework of 
rules eventually gave rise to the Smith & 
Wesson model 52, chambered for the 
modified 38 Special case. Basically a de- 
rimmed 38 Spl., the load is offered strict- 
ly as a target round for NRA Bullseye 
shooting.} Naturally, as soon as the rules 
were announced, the more serious com- 
petitors began looking for some consis- 
tent competitive edge (read: rule beater). 
During this time period, the preferred tool 
was the 38 Spl. in a double action re- 
volver. 

In the aftermath of a brief but rather in- 
tense shooting scrape with a group of 
Mexican smugglers Mr Askins and his 
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Border Patrol compatriots recovered one 
of these 5.5mm Velo-Dog revolvers and a 
box of ammunition. A couple days later 
Askins had the bright idea of trimming 
the Velo-Dog cartridge case to standard 
22LR length and trying to make it feed 
and fire in a Colt Woodsman 22RF au- 
toloading pistol. Askins’ gunsmith, J.D. 
Buchanan, apparently had little trouble 
making the conversion work, aided by 
the identical case dimensions. 5.5 Velo- 
Dog cartridge cases were available at 
that time from Remington (of all things!) 
and Askins proceeded to convert all 
sixty-five hundred rounds acquired from 
Remington’s Frank Kahrs to 22LR length. 

A supply of 40-grain 22LR lead bullets 
were also laid by, and practice began in 
earnest for the Nationals. By a week be- 
fore the Nationals, word had leaked out 
that Askins had a 22CF that shot like a 
house afire. At the time Askins was the 
chief instructor of firearms for the Border 
Patrol. Just before the official Border Pa- 
trol Team was to leave for the NRA Na- 
tionals, Willard Kelly, the Head of the 
Border Patrol called down to Texas from 
Washington, D.C. and reportedly told 
Askins that he would fire him if he (Ask- 
ins) shot the 221 Askins as it was official- 
ly dubbed at Camp Perry he could con- 
sider himself fired. Charles Askins was 
the kind of man that would consider that 
sort of statement a dare. Off to Perry 
went Askins and the rest of the BP team. 
The NRA Rules Committee swooped 
down on Askins and the 22CF like a pack 
of vultures. At last it was pronounced ille- 
gal because the rear sight was located 
behind the hammer, in violation of cur- 
rent rules. That evening, the sight was re- 
located, and the next morning the 
woodsman was grudgingly accepted for 
competition. With his point made (at least 
in his own eyes) Askins put the little pistol 
up in its case, and never fired it again. 
Two things happened immediately after 
the Camp Perry matches that year. 

The NRA Rules Committee hastily met 
and changed the rules to read: “any cen- 
terfire caliber, .32 caliber minimum”, and 
Askins, in his own words, “I looked up lit- 
tle Buster Kelly and told him where he 
could ram his chief firearms instructor 
job.” | met Bill Jordan once at Keith’s 
house one weekend, and he confirmed 
the details of the story. This has been a 
major detour from a simple discussion of 
the humble origins of the 22 Hornet. | 
hope it has been an interesting one for all 
of you as it has for me. At this point of 
my shooting career, | find great pleasure 
in the history of shooting developments, 
and footnotes of some of the lesser 
known contributors and contributions. 
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Ruger’s voluptuous Number 1B with a perfect scope, the Burris mini 6X Hunter Class Spe- 
cial. Fine crosshairs and a .375" dot, coupled with its size make for a perfect pairing with the 
Ruger 1B. 


The 22 Hornet is the first modern chapter 
in a fascinating history of live varmint 
shooting in this country. 

Loadwork with a 22 Hornet is a fairly 
straightforward proposition, the small 
case capacity dictates a fast-burning 
powder. The other limiting factor is the 
sixteen-inch twist generally found in rifles 
chambered for the Hornet. Fortunately 
for all concerned, Ruger chose to provide 
14" twist barrels for its new 22 Hornet 
and 218 Bee rifles. The barrels are also 
bored for standard .224" bullets, thus 
opening the door to experimenters look- 
ing for a bit heavier weight projectiles. 
The Hornady SX, Nosler Ballistic Tip, and 
Speer TNT designs in 50-55gr weights 
are thus usable designs. Ruger also 
chose to throat the barrel out a bit, prob- 
ably a necessity given the blunt profile of 
the traditional roundnose 40 and 45 grain 
factory offerings. That longer throat al- 
lowed me to seat the Speer 52gr bullet 
out to an OAL of 1.875", which gave me 
an extra half-grain of case capacity. Half 
a grain is no small gain in a Hornet, 


AIR GAGE BARRELS 


FOR CLOSEST TOLERANCE - In 
"Chrome-Moly" and Stainless Steel. All 
calibers up to 458 Winchester. Blanks or 
Finished Turned in standard or target 
tolerance chambers. 


Ask for free data on all our services. 
DISCOUNTS TO GUNSMITHS. 


Write to 


DOUGLAS BARRELS, INC. 
5504 Big Tyler Road 
Charleston, West Virginia 25312 


amounting to an increase of nearly five- 
percent. Still, | found myself using my 
patent-applied-for method to settle 
topend loads inside the mouth. Slightly 
compressed loads are a way of life for 22 
Hornet shooters. Getting a 105-percent 
loading density requires just a bit of 
thought. | have a vibratory case cleaner, 
and touching a full-plus case to the side 
while it is running will pack the powder 
just that extra bit tighter to allow the bul- 
let to start in the neck. Works for me! The 
first set of targets shown may be a bit 
misleading, in that they were shot in a 
seed warehouse at 100 yards. Our 
weather during January was foggy. 
Socked-in solid, peasoup-thick F-O-G. It 
even closed the airport for parts of sever- 


Continued on next page 
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al days. As | found, shooting in the ab- 
sence of conditions can make one more 
conscious of technique. 

There was more than one facet in dis- 
covering the military background of the 
22 Hornet. Those military ties in the 19- 
thirties are not the only ones, however. 
The 22 Hornet was the first 22 caliber 
cartridge adopted by the United States 
Government for military rifles. Shortly be- 
fore the 5.56 Nato/.223 Remington car- 
tridge was adopted, the Air Force began 
searching for a practical survival rifle for 
downed pilots. A skeleton-framed over 
and under rifle/shotgun was ordered, and 
the chamberings were the 22 Hornet and 
.410 shotgun. While | was in Utah, | at- 
tended the Ogden Gun Show and pur- 
chased two boxes of Remington make 
M65 government-issue 22 Hornet ammu- 
nition. It was cheaper than any factory 
Hornet ammunition | found, and | was cu- 
rious about the configuration and perfor- 
mance. The M65 Hornet round is com- 
prised of a 35gr FMJ Spitzer bullet over 
ten grains of a very fine ball powder. Ve- 
locity and accuracy were adequate, at 
3000fps and 1.3" grouping capability for 
one ten-shot group | fired at 100 yards. 
The intended use was keeping a downed 
pilot fed and safe from predators (the two 
or four-legged kind) at close range. Here 
is another Trivial Pursuit Shooters Edition 
question to impress all of your friends 
with at the next match. Name the “other” 
22 centerfire cartridge (besides the 
5.56mm NATO round) adopted by the 
military? No less than the Hornet! 

Mine shoots a pair of different bullet 
combinations in the 2 1/2" area consis- 
tently at 200 yards, and both those loads 
give explosive performance on Rock- 
chucks with proper bullet placement. | 
sighted the Number One dead on a 200 
yards and it went on my maiden chuck- 
shooting trips of 1994. In a serendipitous 
turn of events, the 2750fps H4227/Speer 
52gr HP load | worked up and the 40gr 
Nosler Ballistic Tip load using the same 
charge for an extra 150fps print fairly 
close at 200 yards, striking less than 1 
1/2" apart. A final test target with ten 
rounds of each stayed inside a three-inch 
circle with a dead-center hold. Surpris- 
ingly enough, the 22 Hornet turns out to 
be almost as specialized a live varmint- 
shooting rifle as my 223 Valkyrie or 257 
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Banshee. The Hornet has less flexibility 
with bullet weights, and about the same 
with powder selection. Kind of makes me 
shake my head. Not surprisingly though, 
the 22 Hornet must also be considered a 
“Niche Rifle Cartridge”. It exists to fulfill 
one purpose today, and fill it well it does. 

The 22 Hornet shoots as if a want ad 
had been written: Needed, a centerfire 


i ee 
. 


cartridge capable of sub-moa accuracy 
out to 200 yards. Must possess low noise 
and recoil qualities, and be cheap to 
feed. Optionally, should be capable of 
feeding in singleshot as well as boltaction 
rifles. Apply C/O the author, Precision 
Shooting Magazine. 

respectfully yours, 

Richard Kayser 


The Ruger Number One has perhaps, THE most classic lines available today. 


LOADING DATA AND BALLISTICS 


This loading data was produced for the Author’s Ruger #1B in 22 Hornet. While it was 
achieved with safe pressures in that particular rifle, the vagaries of loading techniques, 
and pressure/velocity traits of individual rifles may vary considerably. The loads listed 
are strictly a result of the author’s findings with one rifle. Your firearm will vary in both 
pressure and velocities. Refer to the appropriate manuals for safe starting loads. 


Powder Charge Bullet OAL Velocity Notes. 
Dupont? 100gr  35gr FMd Spitzer 3000fps M65 Ball by Remington. 
2-3moa load 
SPEER 52 GRAIN HOLLOWPOINT 
H4227 912.0 gr  52gr Speer HP 1.875”  2748fps best accuracy 
my standard load 
H4227 8612.2 gr  52gr Speer HP 1.875"  2794fps Winchester case 
H4227 12.3 gr 52gr Speer HP 1.875" 2806fps Remington case 
NOSLER 40 GRAIN BALLISTIC TIP 
H4227 =. 11.5gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2735fps 
H4227 = 12.0gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2840fps 2nd best accuracy 
H4227 = 12..3gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2865fps 
2400 10.0gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2800fps 
2400 10.5gr 40gr BT 1.875" 2897fps best accuracy sub-moa 
2400 11.0gr 40gr BT 1.875" 2929fps 
WWé680_ 10.5gr 40gr BT 1.875" 2657fps  2+moa 
WWé680 11.0gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2709fps  2+moa 
WW680 11.5gr 40gr BT 1.875"  2763fps maximum load 2+moa 
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First blood with Ruger’s beauty. Taken at about 145 yards. 
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HAROLD PANTELY, MEET KINGFISH 


| was tempted to get my two cents in 
when a couple of our fine contributors 
drafted their thoughts on “slam fires” a 
few issues back, but they did sucha 
good job exploring the subject, it seemed 
at that time, my thoughts and experi- 
ences on the topic might be somewhat 
irrelevant. But Harold Pantely’s article in 
the March 1994 issue of PS, brought 
back some memories that I’ve tried to 
suppress over the years. So here goes...., 
Harold, meet “Kingfish”, a witness to not 
one, but two slam fires. (Whoa, there 
goes the hair on the back of my neck!) 

While it seems like only yesterday, my 
first experience with a slam fire occurred 
at Camp Perry in the mid 1980’s. The 
young man behind the rifle was three or 
four targets down from my position and 
on the same “rapidfire sit” relay when it 
occurred, so | didn’t hear or see the inci- 
dent, but with a call for a cease fire, | had 
the opportunity to see the aftermath. The 
rifle was an M-1 Garand and the only for- 
tunate aspect surrounding the incident 
was the protective glasses the young 
shooter wore which probably saved his 
vision, but he was not a pretty sight as 
they rushed him to the hospital. He was a 
left handed shooter so the results of the 
slam fire caused some extensive lacera- 
tions in the facial area. Over the next two 
days, there was a lot of conversation and 
suppositions tossed about, but few facts 
or relevant details were disclosed by any- 
one other than he was using 30-06 hand- 
loads rather than commercial or military 
ammunition. 

The next incident is even more vivid 
and much closer to home, because it 
happened to me and the date is burned 
in my memory. December 30, 1990, my 
son, Art Schrader and | had-the range 
officer duties that cold Sunday at our 
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local range. With the temperature hover- 
ing only a few degrees above zero, there 
weren’t many shooters that morning, so it 
gave me an opportunity to fire my NM 
Garand which had just been returned by 
an old friend who used it for a couple of 
late fall matches. This Garand in its origi- 
nal NM 30-06 configuration, never really 
matched the accuracy of my State Team 
M-14 delivered, and | was determined to 
correct that problem with a heavy SS 
.308 10T match barrel, and custom 
stock, a good Devcon bedding job and 
some trigger work. The payback was a 
“gas gun” that would hold the 10/X ring 
on reduced 200 yard slowfire targets and 
in fact, won a couple of prone matches 
for my friend. The best performing load 
for this rifle was pretty standard for most 
.308’s, that is 39.5 grains of IMR 4895 in 
Lake City cases and Sierra 168’s. And 
while I’ve heard stories related by others, 
(and that’s all they were) that a particular 
brand of primer is too sensitive for gas 
guns, | chose to ignore them based on 
the consistent small groups this rifle and 
others) delivered by using them. So when 
it was loaned out, it was essentially a 
new rifle with less than 200 rounds down 
the barrel. 

Like | was saying, it was a very cold 
December day and both Art and Buddy 
were in the Range House keeping warm 
and | was just outside on the RO bench. | 
cleaned the barrel the day before to 
remove any residual carbon and field 
stripped it checking for carbon build up, 
signs of Op Rod/barrel rubbing and 
found it to be in good condition. My 
friend had taken care of it well and with 
only 500+ rounds through the new .308 
barrel, | was fairly sure it would be as 
good as the day he borrowed it. And that 
proved true as the first 10 shots provided 
a nice little group on the 200 yard target. 
(The rounds were the rapidfire “left 
overs” from the Nationals which were 
built on “Brown Box” LC 87 cases, with 
39.5 grains of IMR 4895, Sierra 168’s and 
that maligned primer). 

With the cold getting to me and satis- 
fied that it still shot where it was pointed, 
| was about to wrap it up and decided 
instead to test if for “functioning” with a 
full clip. | loaded the 8 rounds and began 
firing at about the same speed used in 
“Rapidfire” sitting..... (Here’s where 
Kingfish shows his power of concentra- 


tion or lack of intelligence). With six well 
placed shots down range, the 7th broke 
and darn if it didn’t double with enough 
recoil to knock my hat off. Bending over 
to pick it up, | remember thinking the 
sight picture didn’t look too bad and 
maybe the last round caught paper...... 
when Bud and Art startled the heck out 
of me as they came rushing to the bench 
shouting, “Are you O.K.?”, and “What in 
the hell happened?” Wondering what the 
fuss was about, | responded, “Nothing 
other than | think | nailed a nice group 
despite the double on the last shot....., 
why?” Bud touched the skin where hair 
used to reside and then showed me a 
bloody finger tip, and mentioned some- 
thing about my bald head leaking. That 
got my attention as | scanned the rifle for 
damage. (Another indication of a keen 
mind as anxiety about the rifle out- 
weighed concern that a blood transfusion 
might be in order). 

Anyway, while Bud put a band aid on 
the wound (which later showed up in the 
mirror as a piece of “duct tape”) | sur- 
veyed the damage. The Op rod was fully 
disengaged from the bolt and bent so 
severely that it was difficult to move. The 
bolt was wedged into the receiver hous- 
ing tight enough to require a small ham- 
mer to dislodge it. The receiver in the lug 
area cutout was deeply galled and the 
metal sheared off about .25 inch below 
the point where the operating rod and 
bolt rides the receiver, and the bolt had 
no firing pin, extractor or ejector, parts of 
which we found on the floor. The .308 
case was fully separated, with the neck 
and shoulder area firmly wedged in the 
chamber and it too required some seri- 
ous prying to remove it. The balance of 
the cartridge retrieved from the floor was 
totally blown out including the primer..... 
and no mike was required to tell that the 
primer pocket was significantly enlarged. 
The autopsy revealed two .17 cal size 
“entrance and exit” wounds to my favor- 
ite hat, a small scratch protected by duct 
tape, and a pretty sick Garand. 

A lot of time and effort were expended 
trying to identify the reason for that slam 
fire including my approach to case prep- 
ping. In respect to the brass, all of the 
loads were built on “same lot, once fired” 
LC cases that had been full length sized 
using a small base die then trimmed to 
2.005. Inside and outside burrs were 
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removed, primer pockets lightly reamed 
and cleaned then tumbled in walnut 
medium to remove the sizing grease, in 
other words, my normal approach used 
when building match loads. Seeing noth- 
ing wrong with the way the cases were 
prepared before loading, we inspected all 
of the remaining (42) unfired rounds for 
high primers, OAL, neck diameter, trim 
length, neck burrs, shoulder enlargement 
or bullet crimping (which can result from 
an incorrectly set die) and anything else 
we could think of that might cause cham- 
bering problems. Everything looked find 
and miked to spec. 

All the un-fired rounds were then dis- 
assembled and charges re-weighed as 
were the cases and bullets, and once 
again, nothing was out of the ordinary. All 
the brass fired prior to the slam fire were 
inspected for signs of pressure and they 
too looked fine and showed only 
.002/.003 elongation and well under 
2.015. To check the chamber dimensions 
and to see if the barrel incurred any dam- 
age, the barreled action was taken to a 
local gunsmith (rather than the individual 
who did the original chambering) and it 
received a clean bill of health reaffirming 
my faith in the gentleman who put the 
M-1 together. In short, we had no clues 
to the problem other than an unexplained 
light coating of “white grease” found on a 
piece of the firing pin. 

In respect to priming, I’m a staunch fan 
of the Lee Auto priming tool because it 
does such a fine job seating primers. 
Even with that faith in the Lee primer tool, 
each seated primer is checked to assure 
it is below the case head by running a 
finger across the headstamp area. It’s a 
simple but effective means to verify the 
primer clearance necessary for “gas 


In discussing this accident with some 
of the best gunsmiths in the business, 
and a friend at the Rock Island arsenal 
who is truly “a gas gun expert”, there 
was one common thread of agreement; 
THEY would not use that particular 
primer in a gas gun, no matter how good 
the groups were! A couple of them theo- 
rized that the “white grease” on the firing 
pin in combination with the extreme cold 
and sensitive primers may have kept the 
free float firing pin in contact with the 
primer as it cycled in the new round. This 
coupled with the rapid de-acceleration of 
the bolt may have, in their opinion, been 
just adequate enough to cause the 
primer ignition before the bolt lug was 
fully seated. 

In respect to the “White Grease” theo- 
ry, neither my friend (who used the rifle 
and is a very experienced shooter) nor | 
have ever used or advocated using 
grease on a free float firing pin....., nor do 
we use the type found on the firing pin. 
So the slam fire mystery goes unsolved. 

In looking back over my shooting 
career starting with a 16 month tour as 
member of a Military Rifle Team where 
everyone was required to fire 800 rounds 
a week in practice, my experience with 
gas guns has been relatively trouble free. 
The fact that slam fires are not discussed 
more candidly by match officials, et al, is 
probably, and quite understandably, due 
to the “poor press” it would give target 
shooting. The Nationals is a good exam- 
ple, for unless you are near the incident 
or party to it, the only slam fire particulars 
you’ll encounter is when the joke telling is 
interrupted in the pits, as “word” of it is 
passed..... and then its, “Hey, the guy on 
75 said he heard that a guy on 2nd relay 
over on Vaile.....,” One thing for certain, 
slam fires occur, but fortunately, not that 
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EXPIRATION DATE 


often. One interesting aspect is that you 
seldom hear of a slam fire being associ- 
ated with military, mexican match or 
commercial ammunition, it always seems 
to be tied to handloads..... and generally 
involves a Garand rather than an M-14 or 
M1A. 

While the enigma surrounding my slam 
fire remains, (keeping in mind, that | firm- 
ly believe that brand of primers are the 
best primers on the market today and my 
choice for match bolt rifle loads), for “gas 
gun” loads | now favor Remingtons. 
Enough said! (Oh yeah, one other thing; if 
you want to talk about pain, try removing 
a “duct tape” bandage from a nearly bald 
head. That my friend, is serious pain..... 
and |’m waiting patiently for heredity to 
pay a visit to Bud’s head for “PAYBACK 
TIME”....., with the best duct tape money 
can buy!) 

Best wishes and small groups, 

Carl Fischer 

aka: Kingfish 

1505 Lance Drive 
Twin Lakes, Wisconsin 
53181 

414 877-9050 


PRECISION SHOOTING 
INDEXES 


Precision Shooting, Inc. purchased the 
(copyrighted) rights to the John Gammuto 
PS Index product shortly before that good 
gentleman departed for the land of chop- 
sticks and rickshaws. The Gammuto Index 
of Precision Shooting goes back to the 1947 
inception of the publication’s predecessor 
(Shooter’s News). 


We will bring this “large” Index back on the 
market in a few months; it needs some 
updating ... and we need some time to figure 
out Mr. Gammuto’s computer program as 
well. The John Gammuto PS Index covers 
123 single-sided pages, and was selling at a 


price of $22, plus $1 S&H. 


We have however heard on a number of 
recent occasions a wish for an abbreviated 
PS Index, confined to more recent times, 
and at a lower price. In response to these 
requests we now have available an index of 
major articles that have appeared in 
Precision Shooting starting with the January, 
1990 issue. The new Index covers some 20 
pages at present time, and is completely up- 
to-date through the current issue, and will be 
updated each month. 


The price for the abbreviated PS Index 
is $8.00, plus $1.00 S&H. Order from... 
Precision Shooting, 222 McKee Street, 
Manchester, Connecticut 06040. 


HOW HIGH WOULD IT GO? 
HOW LONG WOULD IT TAKE? 


Some of the “What if’ questions that 
come up now and then concern the flight 
of bullets that happen to be shot straight 
up into the air. | am often asked to give 
estimates to several aspects of this situa- 
tion. How high does it go? How long 
does it take and how fast is it going when 
the bullet drops back to the ground? 
These are so intriguing that | decided to 
analyze the situation in detail. 

What is even more important to me, as 
with all the formulas | derive, Is there a 
good approximation or ‘rule-of-thumb’ to 
the precise mathematical formulas that 
are accurate but are simple enough for 
the average shooter to relate to and use? 
Luckily, in this case the simplified forms 
happen to be unusually easy and very 
accurate. 

Before | calculate the results, it might 
be interesting for interested readers to 
take a guess at how high it goes, how 
long it takes and how fast it is falling on 
its return. Let us consider a typical bullet 
with retardation coefficient F=4000 ft. (or 
ballistic coefficient BC=.443) at muzzle 
velocity Vm=3000 fps. Does it go up 
more than a mile? Does it take as long as 
a minute? Is it falling at more than, say, 
300 fps on its return? 

In this example case we find that it 
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reaches a maximum height H=8495 feet 
or 1.6 miles after 16.2 seconds and it 
takes about 39 seconds to return, with 
terminal velocity Vt=253.7 fps. It is inter- 
esting to note that if the bullet, tumbling 
or falling backwards at that speed, would 


hit a person, it would surely cause a 
nasty bruise but would probably not 
puncture the skin. It is also interesting to 
find that the bullet attains 90% of its ter- 
minal velocity after falling only about 1/6 
of the way down. 


The Simplified Formulas 


My simplified but accurate formula for time up to the top: 


Tu = JF - F 
3.6 Vn 
In our example case: Tu = Y4000 - 4000 = 16.2 seconds. 
3.6 3000 


We find that maximum height H depends mainly on F. For 
typical high-power rifle bullets, H varies between: 

a low of 2.0xF for Vm=2500 fps and F=3558 ft, and 

a high of 2,2xF for Vm=3800 fps and F=5511 ft. 
In our example where Vm= 3000 fps and F«4000 ft, H=2.124xF. 
The precise formula is: 

H=Fxln/ Vm\, (where In() is the log to base e). 


The 1n() may be found on most ’student’ type calculators. 
In our case, H=4000x)] = 2.124x4000 = 8495 ft. 
Vio aFaT7 


A fact that must also be considered here is that air density 
decreases with increasing altitude. Hence average F iS a few 
percent higher than when shooting on the horizontal. Let's 
assume that our example F=4000 has taken that into account. 


Formulas For Falling Projectiles 


In analyzing the return flight, it should be noted that the 
bullet, in falling back, will most likely have its 'flat' 
end forward, or possibly be tumbling. Hence its F on the way 
down, Fd, is much lower than on the way up when it is also 
pointed up. I will assume here that a fair estimate for Fd 
is F/2; in our case, Fd=2000 ft. This Fd is a principal 
factor in determining most everything on the way down. 


Terminal velocity on the way down: Vt#/g-Fd. 
In our example, Vt=V32.17-2000 = 253.7 fps. 


Time on the way down, Td =_H+.7:Fd 
vt 


In our case, Td = 8495+,7°2000 = 39.0 seconds. 
53.7 


Total time T = Tu + Td = 16.2 + 39.0 = 55.2 seconds. 


wees ew ees i on ee ewe mew eH ee ewe ee eH er wee wee eee 


Derivation of the Formulas 


In the interest of completeness for those who are interested 
and have some math background, I have included derivation of 
the formulas. Those readers who have no interest in this may 
ignore the following. 
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As with most formulas in ballistics or mechanics, we apply 
Newton’s 2nd law of motion which states that the change in 
motion or acceleration, dV/dT, depends on the forces acting. 
For a bullet shot upward the forces are gravity and air 
drag, both acting downward slowing it down, so that; 

GV = -g - _ 

“aT 
Solving for dT and integrating a Y from Vm to 0,time to go up: 


Tu # tan ( 2). 
Fe §Fe@) * 
=| Pa 
Now, for small u, Fanfiys cof (u} 
" -{ 
=f - tan(u)?am-u. 
2 2 
Since Lee is small, from above: 
Ww 
Tu 2 e- ey * yF - F 
FE Aa) * eta 
In typical cases, this formula is accurate to 1/2 of 1% ! 


To find H, we use Newton’s Law in a glightly different form: 
qv »« dV x dH = V x dV = -g -_V°, or 
Ds 


ar oH aT ‘aH 
-dH = 1. V-dV 

g i+ 
E- 


B 
Integrating V from Vm to 0, H#F.1n (1 + Vat) 
p} 


Fg 
Now, 1 is very small compared with vn* , so that, 


‘g 
H 4 F ln/Vm4\= F.ln/ vm \. 
This, typically, is also found to be accurate to 1/2 of 1%. 


Derivation of Formulas For Falling Projectiles 


In the case of a falling projectile, gravity acts in the 
direction of motion instead of retarding motion as it does 
on the way up. Pibag. the eqayation of motion is: 
adV/aT = +#g - V* 
- 


By definition, at, terminal velocity Vt, acceleration 
av =0O028 ” ee so that Vt = /Yg-Fd. 


To find the time to go down Td, integrate V from 0 to Vt: 
dT= 1. dv . 


¢ i- ¥ 
-| we: 
Td = Vt.(tanh/V \\j, and V_= tanh/g .T). 
g ( ve) Vt ota } 
Also, dH = _1., VdV_, so that:H = “E-in(i- v3) 
g 1 -fV 2 V 


t 

Using V_ from above, H =-P.1n(1-tant” \g.T) = 
Vt x F 
flail cost T)) 2 Esdaieeshy 1). Hence by definition: 
exp ti) = cosh(\fg.T) = (exp ((ge7) + exp (Vg. T )) 72: 
Solving this quadratic in exp(' a and then for T: 
Td "VE tacexpcey+ pape “y ). 
Now, since 1 is very small compared with exp (28). 
F 
Td AF.In(2 ex ) = In(2)._F + _H 

ie yRe YFe 

Thus, finally: Td = . Toke + H , where we have returned 


F to its proper notation "Pa and YFd-g = 
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THE .338/.280 IMP. ELK CARTRIDGE SUPREME 


Pk fA SS 


by 
Chris V. Ross 


The Ruger 1A in .338/.280 IMP. with Leupold 3x scope weighs 7 1/2 pounds. 


A wildcat cartridge and the rifle shoot- 
ing it should fill a niche. The .338/.280 
IMP., a .838 on a necked-up, blown out 
.280 Remington case fired in a Ruger 1A, 
does just that. | had grown tired of pack- 
ing a 9-pound plus rifle around Idaho and 
Oregon mountains for elk and wanted a 
lighter rifle. | also wanted greater bullet 
diameter and weight than the .300 Win. 
Mag. | had been carrying would allow. | 
started dreaming. 

The original premise was a 250-grain 
bullet at a minimum of 2500 feet per sec- 
ond (fps). With those objectives in mind, 
the first cartridge that came to mind was 
the .35 Whelan. Considering the lack of 
premium bullets in .358 caliber at that 
time and the improved sectional densi- 
ties and ballistic coefficients of .338 bul- 
lets, | chose the .338. A magnum, belted 
case was not considered in view of the 
requirement for a light rifle. Looking at 
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the non-magnum group of .338 car- 
tridges, the best of the lot appeared to be 
the .338/06 Improved. During discus- 
sions of the .338/06 Improved, my friend 
Rollie Montagne suggested that a way to 
obtain a case larger than the .338/06 
Improved would be to use the .280 
Remington as the basic case. With the 
.051 inch longer head-to-shoulder dis- 
tance, this case in an improved version 
would provide the largest practical case 
on a standard-sized case head (.473). 
Using the standard case allows a stan- 
dard diameter barrel and a lighter rifle. 

To provide a short, light, handy rifle, | 
purchased a Ruger 1A in 30-06. I’ve been 
told that a .308 barrel can be re-bored to 
.338 in one pass and that a smaller cal- 
iber requires at least two passes; so you 
save money on a rebore by choosing a 
caliber close to the final caliber desired. | 
requested that after re-boring, a 30/06 


Improved reamer be run in further to 
allow fire-forming of the .280 case. All the 
case-forming procedure requires is 
expansion of a .280 case neck over a 
.338 tapered expander ball and firing a 
.338 bullet seated to standard length 
over a moderate charge of powder. If the 
gunsmith messes up the chambering job 
as mine did, providing too much head 
space, just necking up the .280 case to 
.338 will not allow the primer to fire for 
case-forming. In that situation, run the 
case expanded to .338 over a .358 or 
.375 expander ball and then resize to 
.338, setting the full-length sizing die to 
form a shoulder on the neck for proper 
headspace. It doesn’t take much more 
time. If the gunsmith provides too tight a 
chamber neck as mine did, reaming or 
turning of the case neck will be neces- 
sary. Reaming in a die or outside neck 
turning of the case neck is beneficial to 
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accuracy by helping center the bullet in 
the throat of the chamber and providing 
consistent neck tension on the bullet. 
After fire-forming, neck length of the case 
is about the same as the diameter of the 
bullet, providing good alignment and bul- 
let grip. 

Another method for fire-forming cases 
from .280 Remington to the .338/.280 
IMP. is to load 25 grains of Red Dot pow- 
der in a necked-up case, add corn meal 
to the base of the neck, seal with a small 
piece of toilet paper and fire. This 
method expands the case and forms the 
new shoulder, but does not form a sharp 
corner on the shoulder of the case. 
Cases should be fired again with a mod- 
erate pressure load to fully fire-form 
cases. | prefer to take this two-stage 
approach to fire-forming and have lost no 
cases to date. 

To find out how other standard cases 
would work for the .338/.280 IMP.., | fire- 
formed .270 Winchester and 30/06 
Winchester cases by the two-stage 
method. The cases formed fine, but total 
case length is shorter, so | decided to 
stick with the .280 Remington case. 
Fireformed cases end up shorter than the 
original cases, so initial trimming is need- 
ed only to square up the necks. Case 
stretching is minimal, so infrequent case 
trimming is needed to keep cases under 
2.54 inches (.280 Remington case 
length). 

While waiting for custom dies, Bill 
Keyes of RCBS provided a 30/06 
Improved full-length resizing die for my 
use. Although the case head remained a 
little outside the die, the case was fully 
reformed and not over-sized. The die 
worked entirely satisfactorily and | 
believe cases could be resized and bul- 
lets seated with a “standard” set of 30/06 
Improved dies, negating the additional 
cost of full custom dies. By the way, Bill 
Keyes of RCBS was extremely helpful 
and supportive in alleviating the cham- 
bering problems that occurred, providing 
advice, expander balls, dies and prompt 
service. 

As for the rifle, the short, handy Ruger 
1A tips the scales at 7 1/2 pounds with a 
3x Leupold scope and no iron sights. | 
had the large front sight removed and the 
barrel reblued. Removal of the front sight 
prevents it from catching on brush and, 
in my opinion, is more aesthetically 
pleasing. From previous handling of a 
Ruger 1A | knew that the rifle fit and 
mounted exceptionally well, with the 
weight between the hands like a fine 
double-barreled shotgun. However, with 
its light, 22-inch barrel, | was concerned 


Continued on next page 
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Beauty and the Beast . the Ruger 77 .300 Win. Mag. and the Ruger 1A in .338/.280 IMP. 


RIFLES BUILT 


Benchrest, Varmint, Sporter, 
National Match, Long Range, 
Service Rifles 
Chambering—Octagons-Fluting— 
Actions Trued-Special Machining 
Benchrest techniques incorporated 
into every rifle. 


Westwind Rifles Inc. 
David S. Sullivan - Gunsmith 
P.O. Box 261 
640 Briggs St. 

Erie, Colo. 80516 
(303) 828-3823 


JEWELL TRIGGERS 


MATCH GRADE STAINLESS TRIGGERS FOR: 
CUSTOM BENCHREST ACTIONS 
REMINGTON 700, 40X, ETC. 

MODEL 70 WINCHESTER 


PULL RANGES FROM 1.5 OZ. TO 5 LB. 
OPTIONS AVAILABLE: 


SAFETY TOP OR BOTTOM, LEFT OR RIGHT 
BOLT RELEASE LEVER, LEFT OR RIGHT 
TWO-STAGE 


ARNOLD W. JEWELL 
1490 Whitewater Rd. 
New Braunfels, TX 78132 
(210) 620-0971 


THE .338/.280 IMP. ELK 
CARTRIDGE SUPREME 


Continued 


that the rifle might not hold steady for 
off-hand shooting. | was pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that the rifle shoots 
exceedingly well offhand, possibly due to 
its shortness and balance. Fired from a 
bench, there is considerable muzzle jump 
and recoil, but from field shooting posi- 
tions recoil appears to come straight 
back with reduced felt recoil. With prac- 
tice, it is not difficult to fire three shots 
quite quickly by having two extra car- 
tridges available underneath the left wrist 
in an elastic band. 

The only other modifications made to 
the rifle were a reduction in trigger pull 
weight from 5 to 3 pounds and drilling 
out some wood from the buttstock. The 
Ruger single shot is also easy to clean in 
the field, compared to rifles with other 
actions, because a patch can easily be 
laid directly on the chamber mouth. 

The cartridge and rifle were tested with 
several powders and bullets, presented 
in Table 1. Heavy powder charges are 
possible, probably due to long throating 
of the chamber. | had requested that the 
chamber be throated for a 250-grain 
Nosler Partition seated to the base of the 
case neck, but the 250 Nosler has to 
jump 3/8 of an inch. That may be why the 
200-grain Speer doesn’t shoot accurate- 
ly, but | cannot explain why the long 250- 
grain Sierra BT won’t shoot better than it 
does. Fortunately, the 210 Nosler 
Partition shoots with superb accuracy, so 
| have accuracy with my preferred hunt- 
ing bullet. Shooting with the forearm 
tight, loose and removed showed that 
best accuracy was obtained with the 
forearm screw tightened fully and then 
backed off 1/4 turn. 

Compared to .338 Magnum cartridges, 
the .338/.280 IMP. is impressive. The 
.338/.280 IMP. pushes the 210-grain 
Nosler Partition out of a 22-inch barrel at 
close to 2900 fps. Compared to veloci- 
ties Ken Waters obtained for the .340 
Weatherby Magnum in Handloader No. 
132, the .338/.280 IMP. gives up only 
about 100 fps and burns 20 grains less 
powder. Just the 4-inch longer barrel 
used in Ken’s tests could account for the 
100 fps difference. Granted, the 
.338/.280 IMP. must be operating at 
higher pressures, but the straight-sided 
case minimizes bolt thrust, allowing sub- 
stantial pressure without case stretching 
or primer flattening. Case life has been 
excellent—primer pockets remain tight 

Continued on page 82 
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The fireformed .338/.280 IMP. case (left) alongside the parent case, the .280 Remington. 


The .338/.280 IMP. cartridge with a 200 grain Speer (left), a 210 grain Nosler Partition (cen- 
ter) and the .300 Win. Mag with a 200 grain Nosler Partition. 
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THE .338/.280 IMP. ELK CARTRIDGE SUPREME 


Continued 


and stretching is minimal after 11-12 fir- 
ings. 

Ken Water’s Pet Loads article for the 
.338 Winchester Magnum in Handloader 
78 shows the 210 Nosler at approximate- 
ly 2900 fps out of a 25-inch barrel. The 
Hodgon Powder Manual #10 shows the 
same bullet at 2900-2950 fps out of a 24- 
inch barrel. Finn Aagaard shows just 
under 2900 fps for the 210 Nosler out of 
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a .338 Win. Mag. with a 24-inch barrel in 
the April, 1987 issue of the American 
Rifleman. The .338/.280 IMP. with 210- 
grain bullets in a 22-inch barrel gives up 
little to the magnums with longer barrels. 

The standard .338/06 appears to get 
about 2800 fps with a 210 Nosler out of 
24-inch barrels, as reported in the May- 
June, 1986 issue of Handloader 
Magazine. Ken Waters, in the March- 


April, 1987 issue of Handloader 
Magazine, reported approximately 2750 
fps with the 210 Nosler out of the .338/06 
Improved in a 24-inch barrel. Taking the 
shorter barrel length (22 inches) into con- 
sideration, the .338/.280 IMP. provides 
about 150 fps more velocity than the 
.338/06 or the .338/06 Improved. In addi- 
tion to greater case volume, the long 
throating may also be a factor. 

Sighted in 3-inches high at 100 yards, 
the 210 Nosler is “on” at 250 yards, 
down 3 inches at 300, -16 at 400 and -38 
at 500. A hold on the top of the back of 
an elk at 400 yards with a little light under 
the crosshair puts the bullet in the middle 
of the body, and I’m not worried about 
shooting elk any farther away than that! 

The 210-grain Nosler out of the 
.338/.280 IMP. has performed admirably 
on elk. High on the side of snowy moun- 
tain near timberline one early November, 
| paused just below a saddle that provid- 
ed passage to another basin. | had just 
taken a few steps when | looked up and 
two elk were moving away above me at 
about 75 yards. The little Ruger came up 
smoothly in one motion and | fired at the 
rump of the first elk. As the elk slowed, | 
reloaded. Before | could fire again, the 
elk fell. The 210 gr. Nosler had complete- 
ly broken the femur, penetrated up 
through the body cavity, holed the right- 
front lung and stopped in the right front 
shoulder. One shot end-to-end on an elk, 
after breaking the femur, is impressive 
indeed! 

My Ruger 77 in .300 Winchester 
Magnum with a 24-inch barrel pushes a 
200-grain Nosler Partition out the muzzle 
at 2890 fps, using a near maximum load 
of 75 gr. of MR 3100 in front of a CCI 250 
primer in a Winchester-Western case. 
The .308 bullet shoots slightly flatter and 
should penetrate deeper, but the 210 gr. 
.338 makes a bigger hole and penetrates 
exceptionally well. In light of the excep- 
tional penetration of the 210 Nosler, | 
have chosen not to use the 250 grain 
bullets because of their heavier recoil. 
The new 225 grain Nosler Partition 
recently released by Nosler Bullets pro- 
vides another good alternative. 

So | have swapped an accurate, long, 
heavy rifle for an accurate, short, light 
one that punches a bigger hole and 
shoots end-to-end on an elk. An addi- 
tional 4 inches of bullet drop at 400 yards 
for the .338/.280 IMP. (compared to the 
.300 Win. Mag.) is a small price to pay for 
the increased handiness, pointability, 
lighter weight and bigger punch of the 
.338/.280 IMP. in the Ruger1A. The 
.338/.280 IMP. in a Ruger 1A has filled a 
niche. 
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LOADS FOR THE .338/.280 IMP. 


Bullet Powder Charge Velocity Range Comments 
200 Speer IMR-4064 56 4.0" group 
58 2725 16 CCI-200 
60 2755 17 1.5" group 
WW-760 68 4.5" group 
RL 15 62 2885 30 2.3" group 
200 Hornady WW-760 70 2825 43 1.2-1.7" groups 
Good deer load 
RL 15 62 2875 35 2.2" group 
64 2960 45 2" group 
210 Nosler IMR-4064 59 1.7" group 
60 2770 55 1.9" group 
WW-760 64 2725 13 
66 2795 9 0.9" group, good load 
68 2835 32 2.0" groups 
70 2885 35 0.5-1" groups 


High velocity, best accuracy load, max in 
Remington cases, 2845 fps in WW cases 


RL 15 64 2.5" group 
66 2920 Max 
225 Nosler IMR-4064 58 2665 28 2" group 
60 2735 40 4" group 
WW 760 66 2705 35 1.6" group 
68 2785 32 5" group, max 
250 Nosler WW-760 62 1.5-2" groups 
63 2495 95 1.2" group 
64 2530 55 1.5" group 
65 2590 30 2.0" group 
66 2635 45 1.5" group, near max 
250 Sierra WW-760 60 5" group 
62 poor accuracy 
H-414 62 poor accuracy 
64 5" group 


Notes: * All loads primed with CCI-250, unless noted 
* Remington .280 cases, unless noted, fireformed 
* Barrel length - 22 inches 
* Chamber long-throated 
* Overall cartridge length = 3.40" 
“Three-shot groups 


* Velocities and ranges based on 5 shots 
(velocities rounded to nearest 5 fps) 


NOTE THAT NO REPRESENTATION AS TO THE SAFETY OF THESE LOADS IN OTHER 
RIFLES IS MADE BY EITHER THE WRITER OR THE PUBLICATION. 
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THE RCBS PRECISION MIC 


| love tools. Tools are fascinating. Big 
tools, little tools, hand tools, machine 
tools, | find them all interesting. But | 
save a special place in my heart for what 
| will call gun tools; anything we use in 
our pursuit of “extreme rifle accuracy.” 
The RCBS Precision Mic certainly 
seemed to fit the profile, but | kept 
putting off buying one until Midway put 
them on sale late last year. | decided |’d 
waited long enough, and bought one in 
.30-06 caliber. | shouldn’t have waited so 
long. This is one very special tool! 

The first question | had was, how could 
they build and sell a calibrated head- 
space cartridge for so little? A little study 
of the tool revealed the apparent method 
of manufacture. The headspace nut, 
which equates to the spindle of a 
micrometer, is made in two pieces. The 
part that has the numbers engraved on it 
is a sleeve which is cemented to the 
headspace nut. My guess is that during 
manufacture a certified headspace gauge 
is inserted into the tool, the land nut 
screwed down to touch the gauge, and 
the numbered sleeve turned to zero. It 
would then be carefully set aside until the 
cement cures, and viola, you have an 
inexpensive yet accurate tool! 

| proceeded to size some fired cases 
and try them in three different .30-06 cal- 
iber rifles to determine their headspace. It 
soon became apparent that even with 
one sizing die setting, it was possible to 
obtain cases which varied as much as 
.002" or more in their headspace reading 
according to the Precision Mic. As might 
be expected, cases that either had more 
lube on them or were not expanded as 
much would come out of the die some- 
what shorter than cases which had a 
minimal amount of lube or which required 
extra effort to size for whatever reason. 
By running the cases into the FL sizing 
die twice | was able to hold a maximum 
variation of .001". 

The first rifle | tested was my old Pre- 
64 M70. | removed the firing mechanism 
from the bolt so as to have maximum feel 
and started trying cases of various head- 
space dimensions. A case which regis- 
tered .004" in the Precision Mic (.004 
over minimum headspace) allowed the 
bolt to close with no perceptible feel, 
while one that gauged .005" had notice- 
ble feel. Since the SAAMI tolerance for 
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by 
Glenn R. Latham 


headspace in the .30-06 is +.010"-0, it 
was nice to know the chamber had been 
cut a bit below the mean. 

The second rifle was a Remington 
Sportsman 78, a model that had a short 
life, but was an excellent value, being 
basically a M700 ADL with a flat finish on 
the metal and a stained hardwood stock. 
This rifle was found to have tighter head- 
space yet, with a +.002" case being the 
largest that could be freely chambered. 

The last rifle is an old WWII veteran M1 
Garand that had been rebarreled at 
Springfield Armory in May of 1965 and 
apparently sold to a foreign government. 
It was recently reimported, and came 
back with a badly corroded bore. Despite 
its awful appearance, it shoots reason- 
ably well, but | will discuss that in another 
story. This chamber will accept a +.004" 
case with no drag and a +.005" case with 
very little drag. This was of course tested 
with the operating rod removed and the 
bolt stripped. 

| had some cases on hand which had 
been fired in the M1 in the last match | 
shot, as well as some leftover ammuni- 
tion from the same batch. The cases 
were old military brats, mostly from the 
early 40s. Their life history was otherwise 
unknown. They had been full length sized 
to a headspace reading of zero, or about 
.0045" under chamber headspace, and 
trimmed to 1.480". The load consisted of 
44 grs. of IMR 4895 under the Remington 
165 gr. Core Lokt bullet, ignited by a 


WLR primer. 

Not only is the bore rough, but the 
chamber is as well. This undoubtedly 
results in more case stretching than one 
would otherwise expect from an M1, 
besides additional strains being placed 
on the operating rod and extractor 
because of the cases grabbing the rough 
chamber walls. | decided to see how 
these cases handled the rough treat- 
ment. 

| selected ten cases at random and 
measured and recorded both their length 
and their headspace measurement. The 
length of the cases had grown from .008" 
to .015", though most were .009-010" 
longer than they had started out. The 
headspace was also quite variable, hav- 
ing grown from .001" to .008" over its full 
length sized dimension. In general those 
cases which gained the most in the 
headspace dimension also gained the 
most length, but there were a few excep- 
tions. 

| then full length sized the cases, keep- 
ing them in order so that actual change in 
length could be determined. They were 
sized in an RCBS die in which the 
expander had been replaced with a car- 
bide model from the old Pacific Tool 
Company (now Hornady Pacific). Cases 
were lubed with Midway Minute Lube 
(spray) and were positioned so that the 
lube would enter the case mouths to lube 
the inside of the necks. 

The cases gained an additional .008- 


Case Stretch and Gauged Headspace 


length after 
firing 
2.492 
2.492 
2.487 
2.483 
2.485 
2.488 
2.489 
2.487 
2.488 
2.491 

av. 2.488 


change length after 
sizing 
2.500 
2.500 
2.497 
2.493 
2.495 
2.499 
2.504 
2.497 
2.498 
2.504 


0.012 
0.012 
0.007 
0.003 
0.005 
0.008 
0.009 
0.007 
0.008 
0.011 
av. .0082 


av. 2.499 av. .0105 av. 


total 
change 


0.020 
0.020 
0.017 
0.013 
0.015 
0.019 
0.024 
0.017 
0.018 
0.024 
.0197 av. 


change headspace 


meas’ment 


0.008 
0.011 
0.005 
0.004 
0.006 
0.006 
0.005 
0.007 
0.005 
0.008 
.0065 


0.008 
0.008 
0.010 
0.010 
0.010 
0.011 
0.015 
0.010 
0.010 
0.013 
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015" in length due to the full length siz- 
ing. All but one case was now over the 
maximum recommended length of 
1.494", and some were as much as .010" 
over. The headspace measurements all 
fell between zero and -.001" on the 
gauge. (see table) 

The other feature of the RCBS 
Precision Mic is the Bullet Seating Depth 
Gauge. The same body as was used to 
check headspace is also used here, but 
the headspace nut is replaced with the 
land nut. In addition, there is a gizmo 
called the Freebore Tool Assembly. This 
consists of a steel “bullet” called the tip, 
mounted on a nylon shaft, called the 
nylon connector, which slides in a steel 
“half-case”, called the base. The lower 
end of the nylon connector is threaded 
inside and split for a distance of about 
9/16". A special screw turns into the end 
of the connector and will spread it apart 
to adjust its tension in the base. 

In use, the Freebore Tool Assembly is 
chambered in the rifle, which causes the 
nylon connector to slip down into the 
base as the steel tip contacts the origin 
of the rifling. It is then removed and 
placed in the body of the gauge, and the 
land nut is screwed on until it contacts 
the steel tip of the Freebore Tool 
Assembly. The hole in the end of the 
Land Nut is .301", so the “steel bullet”, 
as well as the bullets one wishes to shoot 
will gauge at this diameter. 

The seated bullet readings obtained 
with the Precision Mic don’t appear to 
relate to any real measurement; the num- 
bers are simply a scale, although they are 
in thousandths of an inch. 

| had a hunch there could be some 
error introduced by the action of the 
spring loaded plunger ejector with which 
most rifles are equipped, in that the 
Freebore Tool would be held forward as 
far as the extractor would allow, causing 
it to emerge from the chamber somewhat 
shorter than it should. However, the 
nylon connector must be a very tight slip 
fit in the base in order for the base to slip 
over the extractor against the force of the 
ejector. Under such tension, the Freebore 
Tool is held quite firmly against the 
breech face. 

| then wondered if more accurate read- 
ings could be obtained if the ejector were 
removed and the Freebore Tool slipped 
under the extractor prior to chambering. 
In this way the nylon connector would 
not have to be such a tight fit, and the 
steel tip would not be pressed against 
the origin of the rifling with so much 
force. | removed the ejector and loos- 
ened the nylon connector, but the first 
attempt left the front half of the Freebore 
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Parts of the RCBS Precision Mic (L to R) body, headspace nut, land nut and freebore tool 


assembly. 


Tool in the chamber. | tightened the nylon 
connector a bit and tried again, but the 
readings obtained were the same as with 
the ejector in place. 

Another potential for error in this tool is 
the ogive of the steel tip. Not all bullets 
have the same ogive, and so the ogive on 
the steel tip would likely only match the 
ogive on one particular brand of bullet, or 
those whose ogive radius is the same. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine if 
a bullet has a secant or tangent ogive, 
but it appeared the gauge was made with 
a secant ogive of approximately six cal- 
ibers, according to the Coxe and 
Beugless chart | have. (These were at 
one time available from the smokeless 
powder department of Du Pont, but | 
don’t know if they can still be obtained.) 
As such, | expected the gauge to be 


most accurate with bullets having secant 
ogives, and so it proved. 

To determine how accurate this gauge 
could be, | selected a number of .30 cal- 
iber bullets | had and determined where 
they should be seated to lightly engrave 
on the lands. This was ascertained by 
using a flat ended cleaning rod and two 
sliding rings, as shown in the photo. | 
have been using this setup for years and 
it has proven very accurate. 

To use, | first cock the rifle and run the 
rod down the muzzle to the breech face. 
The rings are then slid up against the 
muzzle, and the one farthest from the 
muzzle is tightened to the rod with bare 
finger tension only! Then a bullet is 
dropped into the chamber and pressed 
lightly against the lands. The rod is run 


Continued on next page 


Cartridge gauging rings mounted on cleaning rod. See text for use. 
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THE RCBS 
PRECISION MIC 


Continued 


back down the bore until it contacts the 
bullet, and the loose ring is slid up 
against the muzzle and tightened. The 
distance between the rings is the overall 
cartridge length required to seat the bul- 
let against the rifling. (Because both the 
loction of the ogive and the overall length 
on mass produced bullets can vary within 
a box, this bullet should be seated in a 
case to the just concluded length, and 
the cartridge length should then be 
determined with a bullet comparator or 
the RCBS Precision Mic and this reading 
used seat bullets.) | filed a generous flat 
on the softnose bullets so they wouldn’t 
become blunted and therefor shortened 
when removed from the bore with the 
cleaning rod. 

All the bullets were then seated to the 
length determined with the cleaning rod 
and checked in the RCBS Precision Mic. 
As | suspected, there wasn’t a lot of 
agreement between the correct reading 
to land contact and the value as deter- 
mined with the Freebore Tool. 

According to the Freebore Tool, this 
Remington M78 should seat its bullets to 
contact the rifling at a gauge reading of 
.175. The actual results obtained with 11 
different bullets ranged from .153 to .223. 
The closest bullet was the Winchester 
147 gr. FMJ-BT, which gauged .179. 


Three Hornady bullets, with their secant 
ogives, gauged from .153 to .163. These 
were the only bullets to touch the rifling 
at a length shorter than the Freebore Tool 
determined. If seated to .175, they would 
be jammed into the rifling by .012" to 
.022". All the other bullets would have a 
jump to the rifling of .004" to .048". (see 
chart) Even though the land nut gauges 
the bullet at about the .301" diameter 
point of the ogive, jacketed bullets usual- 
ly contact the origin of the rifling much 
closer to groove diameter, resulting in 
much of the error found here. 

The steel tip is screwed onto the nylon 
connector with an 8-32 thread. This gave 
rise to the thought that the bullet in ques- 
tion could be drilled and tapped 8-32, 
and a set screw screwed into its base to 
allow attaching the actual bullet to the 
nylon connector for determining proper 
seating depth. 

| took the Hornady 180 SP and drilled 
and tapped its base, and made a small 
8-32 headless screw, since | didn’t have 
any set screws. Before attaching the bul- 
let to the nylon connector, | dropped the 
bullet into the chamber of the rifle and 
checked it with the rod and rings. It 
showed an overall length of 3.280" or 
.010" shorter than the first check. 
Considering what it went through in the 
lathe chuck while being drilled and 
tapped, | didn’t figure that was too great 
a difference. | then mounted it to the end 
of the nylon connector in place of the 
steel tip, and chambered the entire 


Gauged Cartridge Length vs. Actual Length 


Jacketed Bullets 


Gauge Reading 


Difference 


to Touch Lands 


Rem. 180 Bronze Point 
Unk. 200 FMJ-BT 
Hornady 180 Spire Pt. 
Nosler 180 Solid Base 
Rem. 165 Core Lokt 
Unk. 180 Pointed SP 
Hornady 150 Spire Pt. 
Unk. 150 FMJ-FB 
Sierra 170 FN (.307") 
Win. 147 FMJ-BT 
Horn. 130 SP 


Cast Bullets 

Lee C309-160R (.300) 
RCBS 30-180-SP (.302) 
LBT 310-140-SP 

LBT 309-190-SP 
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0.190 
0.217 
0.163 
0.190 
0.211 
0.223 
0.153 
0.218 
0.215 
0.179 
0.159 


0.015 
0.042 
-0.012 
0.015 
0.036 
0.048 
-0.022 
0.043 
0.040 
0.004 
-0.016 
.070 


-0.058 

0.205 
-0.027 
-0.018 


range .263 


Freebore tool assembly with steel tip 
removed and Hornady 180 gr. SP installed. 


assembly. For grins, | ran the rod with the 
rings down the muzzle before extracting 
the assembly, to see how far the freebore 
tool had shoved the relatively soft jacket- 
ed bullet into the rifling. It now measured 
an overall length of 3.327", indicating the 
tool had jammed the bullet about .047" 
into the rifling. After extracting the tool, | 
measured its length with calipers at 
3.331", only .004" longer than the rod 
and rings had said it should be. This con- 
firms the accuracy of the rod and ring 
method. 

Placing the freebore tool in the gauge 
body and screwing the land nut down to 
touch the Hornady bullet, the gauge reg- 
istered .205, compared to a known 
touching condition at .163 with the bullet 
seated to 3.290", which should extrapo- 
late to a gauge reading of .153 at 3.280" 
OAL, for a difference of .052". Subtract 
3.280" from the freebore tool length of 
3.331" and you get .051", which is close 
enough for me. The land marks on the 
Hornady bullet were very noticeable, 
even though the bullet had not been 
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inked. Well, so much for that bright idea. 

Even though | expected the Precision 
Mic to be ill-suited to establishing seating 
depths for cast bullets, | had to try a few 
any way. Two were conventional 2-diam- 
eter (“bore-riding nose”) designs, while 
the other two could be considered non- 
conventional cast bullet designs, as they 
more closely resembled jacketed bullets. 
All bullets were dropped into the cham- 
ber and checked with the rings on the 
cleaning rod, then seated in cases to this 
length. 

The two 2-diameter designs were the 
Lee C309-160R and the RCBS 30-180- 
SP. The nose of the Lee bullet miked 
.300", and the RCBS was .302". This 
caused a considerable difference in how 
close to the steel tip gauged length these 
bullets checked out. The land nut 
screwed down to the first band of the 
Lee bullet since the .300" nose slipped 
right through it. It gauged .117, or .058" 
below (jammed into the rifling) the 
Freebore Tool gauged length of .175. 
Because the bore of the land nut was just 
under the nose diameter of the RCBS 
bullet, it stopped on the nose just at the 
base of the ogive, and was actually off 
the gauge. Balancing the land nut on the 
cartridge in the gauge and measuring the 
overall length of the whole gauge result- 
ed in the equivalent of a gauge reading of 
.380, though the gauge only reads to 
.300. This means the bullet would have 
been seated .205" short of its contact 
with the origin of the rifling, had it been 
seated to .175. The reason there is so 
much error here is because the .302" 
diameter of the nose slips well up into the 
tapered origin of the rifling, and the free- 
bore tool cannot take this into account. 

The other two cast bullets were both 
LBT designs, the 310-140-SP and the 
309-190-SP. As can be seen in the 
photo, these bullets do not have bore rid- 
ing noses. Rather, their ogives come right 
off the groove diameter body. As would 
be expected, they did not deviate as far 
from the freebore tool’s .175 figure. The 
140 gr. bullet checked out at .148, or 
.027" into the rifling, and the 190 gr. bul- 
let settled at .157, or .018" jam. 

| don’t see a way to make this 
Freebore Tool accurately gauge the 
proper seating depth for various bullets 
without the use of other tools. The 
Precision Mic is a novel way to gauge 
bullet seating depth, but other tools on 
the market, such as_ Sinclair’s 
Comparator are quicker and cheaper. 
However, the headspace gauging aspect 
of the Precision Mic is priceless. The tool 
is well worth its price for this feature 
alone! 
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Jacketed bullet lineup: Rem. 180 Bronze Point, unk. 200 gr. FMJ-BT, Hornady 180 SP, Nosler 
180 SB, Rem 165 Core Lokt, unk. 180 gr. pointed SP, Hornady 150 SP, Unk 150 FMJ-FB, 
Sierra 170 FN (.307"), Win. 147 FMJ-BT, Hornady 130 SP. 


Cast Bullet lineup: LBT 310-140-SP, Lee C309-160R, RCBS 30-180-SP, LBT 309-190-SP. 
VARMINT & BIG GAME RIFLES 


eSarvett Ride & fue. BUILT TO BENCHREST STANDARDS 


WE ADMIT THAT OUR RIFLES HAVE ONE FAULT... 
... They make you dissatisfied with all your other rifles. We build to one standard, regardless of caliber, regardless of whether 
it's a varmint, beanfield, or big-game rifle; and that’s the Jarrett Benchrest Standard that's set 15 world records. We do 
not work cheap, but 90% of the people who have bought one of our rifles have come back for a second, or more. If you'd 
like the pleasure of owning a rifle that’s put together RIGHT, you can start by sending $4.00 for our information package. 
Kenny Jarrett; Jarrett Rifles, Inc., 383 Brown Rd., Jackson, S. Carolina 29831 
TEL (803) 471-3616 — FAX (803) 471-9246 
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New discoveries are like shooting 
stars. You never know exactly when 
either will occur, yet you anticipate and 
enjoy both when they happen. By the 
same token, they are also both things 
which are somehow made better when 
they are shared by two or more. To that 
end, you will find below a few of my most 
recent discoveries. Discoveries that | 
have decided to share with you, the read- 
ers of Precision Shooting, so that we may 
all be a little bit richer. 


Swarovski 10 x 42 WB-SLC Binoculars 
Approximate Retail Cost $895. 

About eight years ago | received as a 
gift a brand new pair of Zeiss 10 x 40 
BGAT binoculars. Over the years since 
receiving these absolutely incredible 
glasses | have had the luxury of being 
able to compare them to nearly all of the 
other similarly sized and powered binoc- 
ulars in existence. Up until a few months 
ago, no other binocular has even come 
remotely close to the overall quality or 
optical excellence of my Zeiss. In fact, 
my 10 x 40 Zeiss binoculars have simply 
blown everything else away. 

You can imagine my surprise then, 
when last fall while hunting elk in Idaho, a 
friend invited me to compare my Zeiss 
glasses to his new Swarovski 10 x 42 
WB-SLC binoculars. To be perfectly hon- 
est, when he handed me his new 10 x 
42’s | was thinking “well here is another 
pair of glasses that | can add to the 
Zeiss’ list of conquests” . Then, | put the 
Swarovskis to my eyes and proceeded to 
get the optical shock of my life! Not only 
were these new Swarovskis brighter and 
sharper than my old Zeiss glasses, they 
also had a significantly larger field of 
view. Plus, they had more than enough 
built in focusing adjustment so that even 
someone who is as nearsighted as | am 
(-6.00) can use them without their eye 
glasses on. Needless to say, my wife 
now has a new (to her) pair of 10 x 40 
Zeiss binoculars, and | am in the process 
of saving for my own pair of Swarovski 
10 x 42 WB-SLC binoculars. Man, what a 
glass. 

Swarovski binoculars are available at 
wholesale prices from: 

S.A. Wentling Co. Inc. 

546 W. Chocolate Ave. 

P.O. Box 355 

Hershey, Pa. 17033 
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y. 
Scott T. Harrold 


717-533-2468 


Geske Custom Action 
Approximate Retail Cost $950.00. 

There is a certain indescribable yet 
undeniable “feel” that accompanies a 
truly high quality product. Perhaps, it 
comes from the precise way the moving 
parts fit together. Or, maybe it has some- 
thing to do with the exacting detail and 
flawless finish. Whatever it is, the Geske 
Custom Action definitely has that quality 
feel. And, although | am neither a 
machinist or a riflesmith, after handling 
the Geske Action | feel quite confident in 
stating that it is one of the finest custom 
actions available today. | might also add 
that my high opinion of this action is 
backed wholeheartedly by Mr. Bruce 
Baer; a man who just happens to be both 
a very fine machinist and riflesmith. 
Bruce has had the opportunity to exam- 
ine seven Geske actions, and also to bar- 
rel and build 1000 yard benchrest rifles 
around five of them. None of which | 
might add, needed to be trued, squared 
or touched in any way. Which, if you 
know Mr. Baer, means that they were 
very nearly perfect to begin with. Enough 
said. 

The specifications for the Geske Action 
are as follows: 

Receiver Shape - Round 

Receiver Type - Single Shot Only 

Receiver Material - 7-14 Stainless Steel 

Receiver Hardness - Rockwell #35 

Receiver Dimensions - Length 9.2", 
Outside Diameter 1.54", Port Opening 
4.2", Barrel Shank Opening 1.25" |.D. x 
1.30" in Length, with 16 Threads per 
inch. 

Receiver Weight - 52 ounces (3.25 
pounds) 

Receiver Finish - Finely Textured Glass 
Bead Blasted 

Bolt Type - Three Lug, Cone Face 
Design 

Bolt Face Sizes Available - .473" (for all 
cartridges with the standard .30-06 case 
head), .532" (for all standard magnum 
cartridges), .580" (for the big .378 
Weatherby and .416 Rigby cases). 

Bolt Diameter - .890" 

Bolt Material - 4140 Steel 

Bolt Hardness - Rockwell #45 

Other particulars: Titanium Firing Pin - 
Standard, Sako Extractor - Standard, 
Plunger Type Ejector - Optional. No 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Trigger Supplied. But, the Geske Action 
accepts all Remington type triggers. 

Remington type recoil lug - optional 
$30.00 extra, Scope base screw holes - 
(8-40). 

Double Cocking Cam for easy bolt lift. 

Left hand actions available. 

Right bolt - left port actions available. 

All parts heat treated before final 
machining. 

For more information contact: 

Jerry Geske 

Box #517, 202 Sixth St. 

Superior, Montana 59872 

406-822-4917 


Book Review: The Complete Illustrated 
Guide To Precision Rifle Barrel Fitting, 
by John L. Hinnant 

In the January 1994 issue of P.S. there 
was an extremely good review done on 
this same book by a Mr. John M. 
Eckenrode. Because of this fact, | am not 
going to go into the same depth review- 
ing this fine book as | normally would. 
Yet, because | solicited, received, and 
read this book with the intention of 
reviewing it for P.S. (and because it really 
is a very good book), | have decided to 
add my two cents worth despite Mr. 
Eckenrode’s previous coverage. 

With chapter titles like: Squaring the 
Receiver Face, Reaming the Chamber, 
and Milling Extractor Cuts in the Barrel, 
this soft bound 78 page book is obvious- 
ly technically oriented. But, because Mr. 
Hinnant presents this potentially intimi- 
dating information in such a straightfor- 
ward and easily understood manner 
(along with lots of illustrations) even the 
most mechanically inept reader should 
be able to comprehend, if not actually 
carry out, the procedures described in 
the text. In fact, due in part to the knowl- 
edge and confidence that | have gained 
from reading this book, | am seriously 
contemplating purchasing the necessary 
shop equipment and attempting to build 
my own rifles from scratch. Afterall, Mr. 
Hinnant’s own forward states, “careful 
following of these procedures and a 
study of the drawings should enable any- 
one with a minimum of machine shop 
experience to chamber and fit a rifle bar- 
rel in a precise and safe manner”. After 
reading the book, | believe this statement 
to be true. 

| might also mention that | lent Mr. 
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Hinnant’s book to a friend of mine who is 
a very talented riflesmith. After reading it, 
his opinion of the work was similar to 
mine; Mr. Hinnant’s book presents a lot 
of basic barrel fitting information in a 
clear and comprehensive manner. In 
short, if you are not already an experi- 
enced riflesmith you can be assured that 
you will learn something useful about 
barrel fitting from reading this book. In 
my view, it is $29.95 well spent. 

The book is available directly from: 

John L. Hinnant 

Box 380773 

San Antonio, Texas 78280 


Holden Plainsmaster Scope Mounts 
Approximate Retail Cost $18.00. 

No doubt, most Precision Shooting 
readers have probably never heard of the 
J.B. Holden Company. Afterall, “see 
through” scope mounts (J.B. Holden’s #1 
product) are not that popular among 
benchrest shooters. (You rarely see a 
benchrest rifle with open sights.) But, 
what you probably don t know is that the 
J.B. Holden Company also produces a 
very unusual scope mount called the 
“Plainsmaster” that (at least to my way of 
thinking) is very precision shooting (or 
precision hunting) oriented. The points 
that make the Plainsmaster mount 
unique are: 

The fact that the rings and bases are 
one integral piece. 

The fact that the Holden rings (which 
are part of the bases) are exceptionally 
wide and therefore have a lot of surface 
area to better grip the scope and keep it 
from sliding rearward under heavy recoil. 
(| have these mounts on all of my Baer 
Magnum Sporters and | have had no 
problems whatsoever.) 

The fact that each side of the wide 
Holden rings has two screws (i.e. Ruger- 
Kelby style rings) per side. Which, allows 
you to put all of that extra ring width to 
good use by alternately tightening all 
“four” of the ring screws, and really 
clamping the scope in place. 

The fact that the Plainsmaster mounts 
are exceptionally light weight, yet very 
strong. Plus, the fact that they are rela- 
tively inexpensive and extremely well 
made. 

Look for Holden Plainsmaster scope 
mounts at your local gun shop. Or con- 
tact: 

J.B. Holden Co. 

P.O. Box 320 

Plymouth, Michigan 48170 

313-455-4850 


The Precision Hunter 
Scott T. Harrold 
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KEN SCHEEL 


Dear Dave, 

If you can use an authentic history of 
shooting piece that is not just a curiosity, 
look at the attached 1884 Ordnance 
Notes. | requested it when | was trying to 
learn how to shoot my own BPCR and 
found it to be a virtual primer for BPCR 
shooting. For grins, check the bit about 
the “hair” trigger. The gun Col. Henry is 
talking about is the .45-70 Trapdoor 
Springfield Rifle. It fired the identical load | 
use, but was fitted with the “Military 


Windgauge Sight” (a V notch, open buck- 
horn tangent sight with primitive “push” 
windage capability — I’m fiddling with one 
as | write.) 

Incredibly, this rifle (with very few modifi- 
cations) stood up well to everything in the 
then world of international competitions at 
ranges to 1,000 yds. 

What a heritage we have! 

Ken Scheel 
3304 Jupiter Rd. 
Las Cruces, NM 88012 


Prifnance ‘Notes,---No, 340, 


Washington, March 29, 1884. 


TARGET PRACTICE—INFORMATION FOR SOLDIERS. 


By Cor. GUY V. HENRY, Magor, 9TH CAVALRY. 


The range is the place not to learn, but to put in practice what has been 
learned in drill. Pointing and aiming drill in barracks, in one’s room or quar- 
ters, is the foundation of successful shooting on the range or at the target. Take 
one man, and let him shoot at the target, say twenty times without preliminary 
drill, and he will probably miss nearly every shot; take the same man, and let 
him for one month practice siming and pointing in his room; then go on the 
range, and out of twenty shots he will make probably fifteen hits. Skill in marks- 
manship can be taught in the same manner as the manual of arms, and the same 
exact attention should be paid to the different positions required in firing as in 
manual. Among soldiers it is customary to put # small target in the barrack 
yard, and from the door or window of barracks to aim at this, standing, kneeling, 
and lying down. 

POSITION IN AIMING. 


The gun is brought up to right shoulder, the right hand grasping the small 
of the stock, the left hand at the middle band, about the center of gravity of gun, 
or balancing it, the left thumb along tho stock; the right forefinger at its second 
joint is on the trigger, the cheek against the stock, the head well up—else in the 
recoil the thumb will strike the nose or lip—the left eye closed, and the right look- 
ing at target through frout and rear sights. The gun should be raised from below 
the target up, and when on lower edge or side of bull’s-eye the trigger should be 
gently pulled, 80 as not to pull the gun to one side. The feet should be placed so 
as to balance the body, the right foot to the rear and right of left, the toes turned 
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slightly inwards, the left foot pointing in direction of target. In kneeling to fire, 
the left elbow is on the knee, the body resting on heel of right foot, which is to the 
rear and left. The right foot is allowed to be sunk in a hole to the instep. This 
for a long-waisted man is important and a necessity. The foot, sometimes 
thrown to the right and on its side, the body leaning well on front leg, gives 
good steady position for firing. 

For lying down, heads to target, the belly is on the ground, legs spread out, 
and toes of feet turned out. On the back, what is known as the “Texas grip” is 
best. The left leg is passed through between gun and sling, above knee, and 
stock drawn back ; the left hand, back up, is placed under head, an«dJover heel of 
the butt. The right hand is reversed, fingers in rear of hammer, thumb on trig- 
ger, elbow resting on ground. [n this position one can lie and fire all day, the 
gun not resting on stomach or lungs, is free from being affected by breathing. It 
is customary to draw before firing three or four long breaths, and then hold or 
take a gentle breath. 

AIMING, 

Draw a fall sight on the lower corner of bull's-eye, to the left or one side, iv: 
ing full view of same. The drift will be more apt to carry the bullet into the 
bullseye. If the wind is from the right, say three o'clock or five o’clock, and 
more than balances the drift, aim to the right of the bull’s-eye. By full sight is 
meant secing all the sight in front, through tho rear sight. You must not see the 
stud upon which the sight is put. Then if you shoot high you can take a fiue 
sight, that is, see less of the front sight. 1t is best to do this, and not change the 
clevation till you find it necessary. Be careful to look through rear sight; if you 
neglect that, the gun will shoot high, and you will never be able to ascertain 
exactly how much of the front sight you see every time. 

The gun must not be held too tight in the hands or toward the shoulder; this 
tends to high shooting, and the pulsations of the body to unsteadiness. The right 
hand should grasp the small of the stock, the thumb and fingers touching. By 
passing both the first and second fingers in front of trigger, the second resting 
on trigger, the end touching stock, gives a good way of pulling a hard trigger; 
in fact, by a gradual contraction of the hand, the trigger becomes almost a bair 
one. Theeye and mind should act together with finger iu firing gun. 


Sun. 


Upon observing its effects, good or bad shooting results. If the sights are 
not blacked, the sun shining on the frout sight makes a glare which, if on right of 
front sight, makes the shooting to the left; if on left of front sight, shooting will 
be to the right. The range being north, the best usual direction, shootiug in 
A. M., with a bright sight, will be to the left, or with no wind will about balance 
the drift. In the p. M., shooting will be to the right, and this added to the drift 
will make the shots go still farther to the right. Hence the necessity of having 
the front sights blacked. On a bright day a lower elevation is needed thau on a 
dull day. But unless the gun is kept clean, as powder cakes and fouls the gun 
more easily ona dry than damp day, a greater elevation will be required. A hot 
or foul barrel drops a shot, or shoots low; a clean barrel raises a shot, or shoots 
high. On cloudy days, if sun appears, and lights up target, the firer being in the 
shade, use less elevation; if the target is in shade and firer in sun, increase the 
elevation. The more moisture in atmosphere the less elevation is required. Best 
shooting is done on damp, gray days, not too dark. 


Continued on next page 
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WIND. 


A front wind or one in the face retards the bullet; one from the side does 

also, in addition to throwing bullet off the target; so in both cases greater ele- 

vation is required. A wind from the rear helps a bullet, and therefore less eleva- 

tion is required. Winds are called 12 o’clock, 3, 6, 9, etc., depending upon their 

direction. The wind-gauge is on the rifle for the purpose of making the gun point 

and shoot to oue side. To allow for the wind or drift tables.are constructed to find 

these points, knowing the velocity of the wind. This is ascertained by an instru- 

ment for the purpose. Practice, however, will determine how much to aim to the 

right or left. Pushing the wind-gauge to the right makes the gun shoot to the 

right; to the left, the left; not counting wind, generally to allow fur drift—that is 

the bullet’s tendency, owing to the rifling of the gun or twist, to go to the right 
of the point aimed at—the wind-gauge has to be moved one-sixth, one-third, one- 

half, to one point to the left for distances from 200 yards up to 600. If the wind 

is a three o'clock, it may just balance the drift, so the wind-gauge should remain 
even. If from the left, or a nine o'clock, this with the drift will require the wind- 
gauge to be moved still farther to the left. The bullet striking to the right or 
left, and low, is often caused by the sights or piece not being level. A gun lean- 
ing to the left, will shoot low and to the left; one to the right, low and to the 
right. A small spirit-level should be placed in front of the breech-block till 
the man learns how to “level his piece.” At long distances this is of the great- 
est importance for successful shooting. Outers will always be made without it. 
The sights should be evenly divided—that is, looking through rear sight, an equal 
amount of front sight should be seen on each side of it. The eye will soon detect 
if the sights are not vertical or straight up and down. 


Derr. 

With the 500-grain service bullet, is 1, 3, 5, 8, 11, 16, 22, 28, 36, and 43 inches 
from 100 to 1,000 yards, and from regular tables, knowing the value of a point on 
the wind-gauge, we know how far to shove the gauge to the left. With the 405- 
grain bullet the drift ap to 500 yards is less, and beyond that greater. The 
grenter the charge of powder, the flatter the trajectory or line of flight of bullet, 
and more accuracy of fire and more hits made. 


RANGES. 


These should be laid off so as to shoot towards the north, or to have the pre- 
vailing wind from front or rear, and uot from the side, and sun towards your 
rear. If towards the east or west, firing will have to be regulated so that the sun 
will not shine in one’s face. Stakes should be driven every fifty yards from butts 
to firing stands. This gives a line of fire and prevents shooting on wrong target. 
At long distances, with ground not level, firing stands will have to be raised by 
making a crib-work of logs, and filling with dirt. Grass should be planted so as 
to make a green surface for the eye. If a canvas has to be used, it should 
be painted some dark color—the dazzle from the white is very bad for the 
eyes. In firing, men should not strain their eyes by looking to see the effect 
of shots. These will be called out to them as made. Behind each butt, if an 
officer cannot be spared, a non-cummissioned officer, in addition to the com- 
pany detail, should be required from a company other than the one firing, so 
as to prevent at any time the questioning of a score made. 

In firing it is better to fire fifteen shots one day, aud what you have saved 
in successive days, than to scatter them through the month. Taking only 
those men on range who are to fire, has better results,—a few at a time,— 
instead of a whole company, who get tired out waiting and hence lose interest. 
Let a man understand as soon as he has qualified he will be excused from coming 
on range. Every possible indulgence should be given good shots. 
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RIFLE 

Should be carefully cleaned with a wooden wiping-rod and rags, 80 as to 
remove the lead, which makes bad shooting. The passing of a rag through is not 
enough. Opening the breech-block and ejecting shell immediately after firing 
should be done, and blowing through the barrel is a good plan to keep powder 
from caking. Each man should handle his own gun carefully to prevent rubbing 
of sights or injury to barrel. 

No two guns shoot exactly alike, 30 each one should learn how, and always 
shoot his own gun. A soldier desirous of learning more must study manuals on 
rifle practice—Laidley, in company office, Wingate, and other books. Every time 
he reads will give him some information, then practice daily what he reads. By 
this means he will become if not an expert at least a first-class shot, and able to 
make from time to time the required marksman’s score with good general aver- 
ages almost always. 

By following the above, the results of experience and information compiled 
from books not always accessible to the enlisted man, rapid improvement will 
follow, and the soldier will have confidence in his gun and know at all times just 
what he can do with it. A soldier who cannot shoot is an impediment to the serv- 
ice and should be discharged. 

NOTE. 

From practice it has been found that, firing with the 405-grain bullet at 200 
yards, for the firet shot fix your elevation at 175, the second at 185, the third at 
200 yards, and to remain at that during firing, the gun not being cleaned. 

Firing with the 500-grain bullet at 200 yards, for the first shot fix your 
elevation at 200 yards, the second at about 212 yards, and the third at 225 yards, 
an:l so continue. ‘The same principle should be followed at 300 yards. 

The tirst shot is always higher than the others, and hence for the second shot 
you must increase your elevation. 1f the barrel is blown through after every 
shot, the cleaning of the gun out is considered not necessary, a8 the moisture 
from the brenth keeps the powder from caking and the gun cleans itself out. 
Using too much lubricant, except wetting bullet from mouth, is not good. If oil 
is used, dip the bullet, and shake it so the surface will be equally covered. 
Handle your gun daily, when not on range, by aiming on some object, and success 
will follow. 


Many of us complain of a blur in shooting at long ranges. By means of an instru- 
ment to be used over the eye, in a spectacle frame, called an orthopic (a lens 
combination), this difficulty is remedied. 

The Chief of Ordnance, General Benét, whom I have found at all times most 
interested in all matters concerning our welfare and anxious to do what he can 
with the means at hand, and different views of officers, has kindly offered to 
publish this as an Ordnance Note, which I hope may be of some value. 


ORDNANOE OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, March 29, 1884. 


Publication authorized by the SECRETARY OF WAR: 
8. V. BENET, 
Brigadier General, 
Ohief of Ordnance. 
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A TALE OF T 


| had long coveted one of those “new- 
fangled” electronic scales for my loading 
room. But it was not to be, there were 
just too many other goodies around that | 
felt | needed. The varmint hunter and 
experimenter in me craved such things 
as new rifle barrels, custom actions, 
scopes, stocks, powder measures, etc. 
etc.... Well you get the idea. At the time, | 
had to make due with my RCBS model 
304 balance beam scale. Don’t get me 
wrong, the model 304 is a great scale as 
far as balance beams go. | just wished 
for something a little faster at times when 
| was running behind. 

But now out of the blue, suddenly, | 
had not one, but three, did you get that . 
. . three, electronic scales to play with. 
And no | did not resort to robbing a bank. 
But actually, | only put down my hard 
earned cash for just one of these units. 
As for the other two, | begged and bor- 
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rowed them from a couple of hand-load- 
ing “addicts” like me. | decided to put the 
three scales to a series of “tests” to see if 
there were any appreciable differences 
between the units. 

After | began to “play” with the three 
scales it became apparent that the scale 
| bought (and paid more money for) was 
performing faster and overall at least a 
notch above the other two. At first my 
friends kidded me about paying more for 
my scale, but after they heard about the 
results of my “tests” they actually 
became somewhat reserved about the 
whole matter, you could even say they 
were embarrassed. So | agreed not to 
mention their names nor the names of 
their “bargain” scales they bought. 

The scale | was hearing rave reviews 
about and eventually bought was the 
Accurate Load III, from the Denver 
Instrument Company. But lets get on 


HREE SCALES 


with my testing, first, the scales were all 
turned on and allowed to warm up for 
over three hours in my loading room 
where temperatures hovered around 68° 
to 70°f. They were also all calibrated per 
their instructions. And for extra precau- 
tion they were all plugged into a power 
tap with a voltage surge protector. | test- 
ed all three scales at the same time. My 
reason—to eliminate any remote possibil- 
ity of “environmental conditions” like 
abnormal air currents, or vibrations at a 
given time, to effect the outcome of the 
tests. If something abnormal was to 
effect my weight readings it would effect 
all three scales equally. Perhaps | should 
also mention, they were all placed on my 
heavy duty hand-made loading table, to 
prevent any common wiggles from 
effecting the readings. All these scales 
are very sensitive instruments, and the 
slightest trace of movement; such as a 
sneeze nearby would cause 
the units to act unstable for a 
few seconds. Besides the 
obvious differences in physi- 
cal size, this test would hope- 
fully point out any other “char- 
acteristics” the individual 
scales might have. All of the 
scales tested will display the 
weight in grains to 1/10 of a 
grain. 

The Accurate Load Ill has a 
maximum weighing capacity 
of 1500 grains, however my 
scale displayed up to 1540 
grains before the weight read- 
ings quit. This scale is the 
largest of the three (LxWxH -8 
1/2" x 10" x2 1/2") with a pan 
size of 5.5" and weighs 7 Ibs. 
The symbol U appears on the 
left side of the display when 
the balance reading is not sta- 
ble. It disappears when the 
reading becomes stable 
again. This scale is covered 
by a 2 year warranty, and 
available factory direct for 
$399. 

The other two scales are 
available from about $220 to 
$360 the actual price depends 
upon where you buy them. 
Here is the results of my 
repetitive weight testing: 
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DENVER SCALE SCALE 
ACCURATE LOAD Ill “A” “B” 

marked Displayed weight 
test weight 
NN 
17 cal. /18.7/X2 / 18.7 x/ X2 / 18.7 / X2 
18.6 grain (18.6-18.7 X3 -Zero / 18.6 / /18.6/ 
bullet (18.6-18.7) X2 (18.6-18.7) X2 
a 
17 cal. / 20.1 /X5 / 20.0 / / 20.0 / 20.1 / 
20 grain Perfect (20.0-20.1) X2 (20.0-20.1) X3 
bullet / 20.1 / X2 
a 
22 cal. / 50.2 / X5 /50.1/ X3 /49.9/ 
50 grain Perfect (50.1-50.2) X2 (50.0-50.1) 
bullet -Zero- /50.1/X3 
a 
22 cal. /60.1/X5 / 60.0 / /59.9 / 
60 grain Perfect / 60.1 / X4 60.0 / X4 
a 
6mm cal. /95.1/X5 /95.0/ /94.9/ X3 
95 grain Perfect -Zero- (95.0-95.1) -Zero- 
bullet / 95.1 / X2 (95.1-95.2) / 95.0 / X2 
a 
7mm cal. / 140.2 / X5 / 140.0 /-Zero- / 140.0 / X4 
140 grain Perfect / 140.1 / X4 (139.9-140.0) 
bullet 
a 
7mm cal. / 168.2 / X5 / 168.2 / X4 / 167.9 /-Zero- 
168 grain Perfect (168.1-168.2) / 168.0 / X3 
bullet -Zero-(168.0-168.1) 
Oe ——— 
.338 cal. / 250.2 / X5 / 250.1 / X5 / 249.8 / X2 
250 grain Perfect Perfect / 249.9 / 
bullet (249.8-249.9) X2 


a 


All test weights were weighed 5 times on each scale. All numbers refer to grains. (num- 
bers in parenthesis _ indicate the two weights were repeating and correct weight is 
assumed between the two) -Zero- - indicates the unit failed to maintain a zero, and 


| needed to re-Zero the scale manually. 


Frankly | was somewhat surprised by 
the unrivaled “lack of deviation” from the 
Accurate Load Ill. This superb unit never 
lost “its” Zero once during testing, nor at 
anytime later. | was assuming the other 
two electronic scales that | tested, were 
performing with their usual characteris- 
tics. But just to double check, | talked to 
their owners and somewhat timidly they 
admitted to me that my tests sounded 
like typical performance. If all of Denver’s 
instruments scales are as consistent as 
the one | have —Then | think | can safely 
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claim the Accurate Load Ill is the 
“Winner” in this battle of electronic 
scales. | am glad the scale | bought for 
my own use has the name Denver 
Instrument Company on the front. 
Founded in 1880 as the William 
Ainsworth Company, the Denver 
Instrument Company is one of the oldest 
manufacturers of precision analytical bal- 
ances in the world. Every Denver 
Instrument balance utilizes the principal 
of force-restorative weighing. The force- 
restorative design assures high resolu- 


tion, typically 1 part in 300,000 to 1 part 
in one million. | understand less expen- 
sive electronic scales use a strain-gauge 
design, generally capable of only 1 part 
in 12,000 resolution. This difference in 
mechanical design, might explain the 
results | found in my repetitive weighing 
tests. What does all this mean for the 
precision hand loader who desires the 
utmost in repeatable weighing and accu- 
racy; well your search is over when you 
discover the Accurate load Ill. 

After | made these tests, | was thinking 
about the difference in displayed weights 
between the scales. And | realized any- 
time | switch to a different scale, that | 
should check to see if any difference 
exits between weight “readings” and 
make an adjusted powder charge if 
needed. 

Overall this day of testing was both 
enjoyable and interesting for me. Now | 
just need to explain to my wife what | 
have been doing down in my loading 
room for the past several hours. Debbie 
was expecting me to finish up with the 
tedious chore of “shaving” my clothes 
with my newly acquired “newfangled” 
fuzz shaver. But | think you will agree, | 
had better things to do. And | really don’t 
mind staying a little “fuzzy” around the 
edges for a while longer. As long as my 
targets are clean and resemble bug- 
holes. 

Contact the Denver Instrument 
Company for more information about the 
Accurate load III at: 1-800-321-1135 

Or write to: 

Denver Instrument Company 

6542 Fig Street, 

Arvada, Colorado 80004 

Steve Hanson 
7846 So. K. St. 
Tacoma , WA 98408 


TM Stockworks 


Specializing in: 


Pillar Bedding of Wood Stocks 
¢ Glue-Ins * Block Bedding 
¢ Bluing ¢ Airbrushing 
° Stock Painting 


° Glass Peening 
e Nickle Plating 


CONTACT: Tom Meredith 
6355 Maplecrest Road 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46835 


(219) 485-5389 


THE D.C.M. 


This years clinic, which is a target 
shooting school put on each spring at 
Camp Perry by the Ohio Rifle and Pistol 
Association, did quite well even though it 
got rained out on the second day. 

The school is interesting because of 
it’s size. It takes over 150 volunteers to 
process close to 550 students through it. 
It receives help from the director of civil- 
ian marksmanship (D.C.M), lasts two 
days, and only costs about $35.00 for an 
adult, juniors are about $20.00. The 
school trains with the M-1 Garand ser- 
vice rifle. Its purpose is to introduce new 
shooters to the sport of service rifle 
shooting, and also to learn the operations 
of a military range, pits, statistical office 
and how to score targets. 

Each year, we learn that nothing stays 
the same. It used to be that the average 
student was a male, about 25 to 30 years 
old, with a small bore .22 R.F. target 
shooting background. Well, he is still with 
us, but now he has a lot of friends, close 
to a third or fourth of which are female 
and each year their numbers increase. 
We now have families going through as a 
unit. This presents us with a large num- 
ber of youngsters who have never fired a 
rifle before. We have older adults that 
have good knowledge, but little experi- 
ence, and then we have the youth groups 
from the small bore and air gun programs 
with a lot of experience, but none in high- 
power. 

We also are seeing an increase in the 
number of police officers who go quietly 
through the school with their families or 
partners. Few stop to realize that the 
average officer today is usually born and 
raised in a big city or suburb, and may or 
may not own a deer rifle. A very large 
number own varmint rifles. But they 
rarely get a chance to fire a lot of high 
power rounds. This is changing. More 
and more departments are now including 
medium and highpower rifles in their 
training programs. But the clinic offers 
them both short or long range training 
with excellent instructors, many of which 
are reservists on their own time, plus they 
can take their family along and make it a 
togetherness adventure that is enjoyed 
and remembered by all. Including the 
huts and the rain. | was assigned to work 
in the pits on Sunday, but on Saturday, | 
was able to get around and talk to many 
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CLINIC 1993 


One of the many youth groups is assembled before it leaves for class. Their huts are in the 
background. 


of the instructors, students, and volun- 
teers. Some of the information learned 
from the other instructor coaches (line 
officers) was very informative. 

They used to teach a modified National 
Match course of fire which was 10 shots 
slow fire offhand, 10 shots rapid fire sit- 
ting, 10 shots rapid fire prone, all at 200 
yards, finished off by 20 shots slow fire 
prone at 600 yards. But each year they 
found that the average student’s initial 
ability, that is, the speed at which they 
could absorb the first parts of that being 
taught, varied so much that the course of 
fire has now been changed a few times. 
This shows the excellence of the thinking 
of the people who make these decisions. 
As soon as they encounter a problem, 


they are flexible enough to solve it. They 
now start the student off slow fire prone 
at 200. The coach is of course right 
beside them, and can see almost at once 
if there are going to be any problems, 
(such as flinching) where they are, and 
how to correct them. You have to 
remember that even though these stu- 
dents vary so widely, they all have two 
things in common. They are terrified of 
the recoil that they think is out to get 
them, and even more afraid that they will 
make a fool of themselves in front of 
everyone. The school issues 150 grain 
M-2 ball ammo and they soon find that it 
is not that bad at all. 

More and more, we are finding out that 
a sandbag or a dufflebag rest under the 


The 550 students parked at the 1000 yard line and walked to the pits and 200 yard firing line 


to meet their instructors. 
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Just a few of the many volunteers that make the D.C.M. clinic happen. This group was in 
charge of handing out M-1 rifles and ammunition. 


Miss Anita Wells, one of the many women attending their first class, prepares to finish zero 
her M-1 rifle. 


The 200 yard firing line at Vaile range at the Perry D.C.M. clinic was under the control of 
chief range officer Ralph Reichman. 
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forward hand and rifle, plus drawing or 
showing them a picture of the correct 
sight picture can get them on the target 
sooner. Slow fire prone gives the instruc- 
tor and student the very valuable time 
that they need to work together to 
accomplish this. If you have been shoot- 
ing with, or instructing more advanced 
people for a long time, it is very easy to 
miss this. Almost always, the student 
fails to absorb everything in the class 
held in the post theater at the beginning 
of the course. The class is close to three 
hours long, and covers everything the 
student will encounter later. The fear of 
failure mounts as it comes time for them 
to shoot, and the worst thing the instruc- 
tor can do is to let them keep scoring 
misses until they lose their self esteem 
and quit, and we lose a potential good 
shooter forever. Another thing that was 
very noticeable was that once they got 
the sight picture correct, they were able 
to steady the rifle, and the hits started to 
come with regularity, they easily forget 
the fear of recoil. Without the forward 
support under the rifle, many of them 
simply could not do this at the start. 

It is not too surprising, but many first 
time shooters did not understand the 
correct sight picture with peep sights. By 
drawing the picture on the back of their 
score card, or showing them again the 
one they had in class, they were able to 
learn to look through the rear sight and 
make it form a ghost ring instead of look- 
ing at it. Even more did not know that the 
tip of the front sight had to be kept in the 
center of the rear sight. Most thought 
that if they just found the front sight and 
put it under the bull at 6:00 o’clock, 
accuracy was assured. Again, the draw- 
ing or picture cured this, and their groups 
tightened right up. It was then time to 
teach them to keep the front sight in 
sharp focus, and the groups tightened 
some more. 

Another thing, that was rather humor- 
ous, and well thought of, was a friend of 
mine, Wilbert Deal, walking up and down 
the aisles of the post theater during the 
class part of the course (the rifles are 
being rough zeroed and function fired on 
the range at this time) and having those 
sitting next to the ones who dozed off, 
wake them up. Some thought that this 
was kind of like the Pilgrim elders in the 
early churches, and that’s fine, because 
the class was also about safety, and the 
students had paid good money to be 
there and learn. Many had worked the 
night before and most had driven quite a 
distance to get to Perry, 300 to 500 miles 
is not uncommon, and all were glad that 
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THE D.C.M. CLINIC 1993. Continued 


someone had taken the time to help 
them. 

Plastic chamber flags, as well as eye 
and ear protection are now compulsory, 
and no longer optional as they once were 
in the past, and it is amazing how much 
you can learn about training new stu- 
dents from the 1943 Basic Field Manual 
FM 23-5, when the military was faced 
with the same problems of teaching large 
numbers of new shooters. The more 
things change, the more they stay the 
same. 

Years ago when we lost range after 
range, and still are as a matter of fact, a 
lot of people felt that the end of target 
shooting was in sight. But thanks to our 
air gun programs, small bore programs 
and the D.C.M. we have more highpower 
shooters than ever. Without the N.R.A. 
we surely would have lost. 

The young modern woman continues 
to come into target shooting, and the 
students of today will be the instruments 
of tomorrow. It is just a matter of time 
until you walk down the line at the clinic 
and see some sweet young thing coach- 
ing a grizzled old veteran so that he can 
qualify to buy the rifle he used to carry, 
through the D.C.M. program. 

All in all, the D.C.M. clinic at Perry is a 
very affordable way to go shooting. The 
rifles, targets, ammunition, and instruc- 
tors are furnished, and if you feel that the 
cost of a motel will bend your budget, 
you can get a hut for $5.00 per person 
per night. 

A word about the huts is in order here, 
as So many jokes are told about them. 
They are small wood frame buildings, 
about 14' x 14' on a concrete slab. They 
have 4 G.I. cots, 2 electric outlets, and 
one light bulb in the ceiling. About all you 
need is a sleeping bag. The shower 
buildings are nearby. | don’t really know 
how many huts there are at Perry but it 
must be over 100. 

If you Know anyone who was ever near 
the top ranks of their state with pistol, 
small bore, or highpower, they probably 
stayed in a hut when they competed in 
the Nationals. They are not bad at all, 
and the kids think they’re great. 

If you, or Someone you know would 
like to attend the D.C.M. clinic, write 
Barb Smith, P.O. Box 11490, Columbus, 
Ohio 43211, but get your entry in early as 
it fills up really fast. This year it was held 
April 24-25. Next year it should be about 
the same. 

Roy Baumgardner 
262 Swartz Rd. 
Akron, Ohio 44319 
(216) 773-8104 
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Looking up the main drag at Perry, beyond the buildings are the target ranges, then Lake 
Erie. 


The main gate at Perry is a familiar sight to anyone who has ever competed in the Nationals. 


More of the D.C.M. clinic volunteers. This group was studying the chart that locates the line 
officers with their firing points. 
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BALD EAGLE PRECISION MACHINE CO. 


101-A Allison Street ¢ Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 
Phone: (717) 748-6772 


FAX: (717) 748-4443 
BILL GEBHARDT 


NRA Patron Member / IBS Life Member / NBRSA Annual Member 


The NEW 


BALD EAGLE 
Rimfire 
Cartridge 
Gage 
“The Gage 80 
That Works!” . 
This is a gage to measure lt 
consistency of rim thickness il 
on .22 rimfire ammunition (a | 
.22 rimfire rifle’s headspace 
is determined by case rim 
thickness). The more consis- 
tent the rim thickness, the more 
consistent the ignition of the 
primer and the powder charge 
in the case. In other words, the firing pin 
will fall the same distance every time if 
the same rim thickness is used on every 
case being fired for a particular group. 
By sorting the shells into various groups 
by rim thickness, a reduction in group 
size of up to 25% can be realized in 
some IF NOT MOST rimfire rifles. This 
information about group reduction 
comes from the .22 rimfire benchrest 
participants who compete in the 
extremely difficult BR-50 matches. All of 
the top shooters sort their shells into 
groups by checking rims and weighing 
the unfired cartridges. 
BALD EAGLE 
Precision Machine Company 
101-A Allison St. 
Lock Haven, PA 17745 
TEL (717) 748-6772 
FAX (717) 748-4443 
Bill Gebhardt, Owner 
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Bald Eagle 
Rear Bags 


$3.q° - $39°° 


(Plus Shipping) 


BALD EAGLE 


PRECISION MACHINE CO. 


101-A Allison Street 
Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 


Phone: (717) 748-6772 
FAX: (717) 748-4443 


BILL GEBHARDT 
NRA Patron Member 
IBS Life Member 
NBRSA Annual Member 


BORE SCOPE 


EXCLUSIVELY 
FROM 
BALD EAGLE 


14x Magnification. 360° panoramic view or 90° right angle. 19!" long. 3 to 5 
times clearer than fiber optics. Designed for military use to check aircraft gatling 
guns. Optional adapters for 35mm camera or camcorder. German manufacture 


Sold exclusively by BALD EAGLE PRECISION. 


BALD EAGLE PRECISION MACHINE COMPANY 
101-A Allison St. ¢ Lock Haven, PA 17745 


TEL (717) 748-6772 © FAX (717) 748-4443 
Bill Gebhardt, Owner (NRA Patron Member - IBS Life Member) 
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Bald Eagle 
Front Rest 


PATENT PENDING 


5144.95 


with the standard top plus shipping 


MATERIAL: 


Aircraft Quality Aluminum 
WEIGHT: 

7 pounds, 12 ounces (with bag) 
FINISH: 

Imron clear, 3 coats 
FEATURES: 

— Rack and Pinion on primary rise 

— Fourth leg 
OPTIONS: 

— Rifle Stop 

— Deluxe top with stop 

— Bag Available 

— New, Windage Top Available 


BALD EAGLE 
PRECISION MACHINE CO. 


101-A Allison Street 
Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 
(717) 748-6772 
FAX (717) 748-4443 


BILL GEBHARDT 
NRA Patron Member 
IBS Life Member/NBRSA Annual Member 
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CONGRATULATIONS R- 1000 WINNERS! 
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Dave Smith, Dennis Gray, and Les Smith, three veteran BR-50 competitors, have one thing in common, they love 
their Williams/Suhl 150 rimfire rifles! During the July 4th weekend, they, along with 55 other competitors met in 
Mechanicsville, VA to compete in the BR-1000 (three individual matches combined for one average aggregate) and 
four other matches. Shooting the Williams Suhl 150’s and Eley Benchrest Gold ammunition, they finished: 


1st Place Les Smith 4064.8053 (3 match average) 
2nd Place Dennis Gray 4045.7123 (3 match average) 
3rd Place Dave Smith 4015.9125 (3 match average) 


Individual match winners using Williams/Suhl 150’s included: 


Dennis Gray 4521.8800 Kenny Bobbitt 4395.9825 
(Pending VA State Record) 4138.5050 
Jack Jones 4405.3500 Tim McWhorter 4206.6750 


If you are interested in getting competitive in BR-50, call and ask about our Williams/Suhl 150 Grade 10 rifle. We 
test these rifles with Eley Benchrest Gold ammunition and guarantee they will shoot 3 out of 5 groups, .200 or less 


at 50 yards. Why wonder if it’s you or the gun? 


WILLIAMS PRE 


Williams Precision, Inc. Office: 2076 West Park Place * Stone Mountain, Georgia 30087 
Shop: 1300 Grayson Parkway * Grayson, Georgia 30221 
404-985-1332 


©1994 Williams Precision, Inc. 
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